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With Which is Combined 
Goop HARDWARE 


ch 
Ry” ABW 
Ww SOLID SHANK 


equipped with 








©" SHOCK BAND 


The biggest seller in the Solid Shank field with an 
envious record of repeat orders, the ABW Solid 
Shank, with Shock Band, is the type of merchan- 
dise Dealers can profitably handle. 


Easy to sell because: (1) it is equipped with the 
ABW Shock Band, giving about 21% additional 
handle strength. (2) The top of socket is welded, 
preventing spreading and opening under prying 
strain. (3) Exposed section of wood handle is re- 
FAMOUS ABW BRANDS duced to 6”. (4) Rivets inserted horizontally fur- 
©. AMES RED EDGE ther increase strength. (5) One-piece blade, A, 
HUSKY MONONGAH shank and socket. (6) Handles are Northern Ash Re 


onnaaban — equipped with famous Armor-D handle. 





BRONCO PONY 
GOLD BUG ASK YOUR JOBBER 


AMES BALDWIN WYOMING CO 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. NORTH EASTON, MASS. 
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THEY WANT CHAINS WHEN THEY WANT THEM 





When a customer asks for a chain, he wants it right then 
and there. And he is asking today for any one of a hun- 
dred kinds of chain with increasing regularity...as buy- 
ing is constantly gaining momentum. 

It is a sound merchandise principle to provide for this 
new demand now by keeping your working stock up to 
requirements — yet down to the smallest investment by 
concentrating on ACCO CHAINS. By selecting the Amer- 








CHAI ‘ . 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
| 2 


ican Chain Company as the source of supply, you are 
guaranteed PROMPT delivery on hundreds of chains 
in thousands of sizes...welded and weldless ... 
where chain strength, dependability and square deal- 
ing are assured. 

There's an ACCO chain for EVERY purpose—from sash 
chains to cow ties... from dog chains to log chains... 
a COMPLETE line. SELL ACCO CHAINS. 
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KLEANBORE WINS 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


HE world’s most important trapshooting event, the Grand American Handicap, was won this year by 
Walter Beaver, of Berwyn, Pa., with Kleanbore Handicap Loads. Most of the other events, special 
trophies, and averages also went to shooters using Kleanbore shells, Remington shotguns, or both. The 
tabulation below gives clear proof that the experts prefer Kleanbore. The same preference by the rank 
and file is indicated by the fact that the percentage of Kleanbore shells used by all shooters was larger 


than for any other brand. 


Grand American Handicap 





W inner—Walter Beaver—25 yds. 98x100 Rem. Handicap Load 
Runner-Up—Ned Lilly—24 yds. 98x100. Rem. Pump Gun 
High Lady—Mrs. Tremain Jackson—17 yds. 90x100.................Rem. Shur Shot 
Third Lady—Mrss. D. S. McClain—18 yds. 90X100....0.:cccncoeon- Rem. Shur Shot 
2nd High Pro.—Fred Tomlin—25 yds. 96x100......Rem. Pump & Hdcp. Load 
3rd High Pro.—Jim Alston—25 yds. 95x100.............Rem. O.-U. & Hdcp. Load 





Preliminary Handicap 


W inner—H. S. Shellito—20 yds. 98x100. Rem. Nitro Club 
Runner-Up—C. E. Roecher—17 yds. 98x 100 ...ncccccvcceenenenemnekem. Shur Shot 
High Lady—Miss Belle McCord Roberts—19 yds. 93x100............ Rem. Shur Shot 
2nd High Lady—Mrs. D. S. McClain—18 yds. 92x100...............Rem. Shur Shot 
Pro. Winner—Jim Alston—25 yds. 96x100...............Rem. O.-U. & Hdcp. Load 
Pro. Runner-Up—Clyde Mitchell—25 yds. 96x100, 

Rem. Pump & Hdcp. Load 





Class Championship 


W inner—Class AA—E. Torge—199x200.... edie quantaceaall Rem. Shur Shor 
Second—Class A—Fred Martin—195x200......... Rem. Shur Shot 
Winner—Class C—F. W. Gustites—190x200..... ouusunelem. Shur Shot 
Second—Class C—Paul Gilmore—189x200 0000. cccccconnnmeedkem,. Shur Shot 
Winner—Class E—J. A. Imes—187x200............. neneeneemvem, Shur Shot 


Vandalia Open Handicap 


Winner—E. C. McQuitty—19 yds. 99x 100... ceccneneennnnevem. Shur Shot 
Runner-Up—M. Canterino—17 yds. 98x 100... eecccceeenenekem. Shur Shot 
Third—Geo. Tony—20 yds. 97x100. — Handicap Load 
Fourth—J. H. Wantling—24 yds. 96x100.... ... Rem. Handicap Load 


Open Championship 


Rem. Shur Shot 





Runner-Up—Tommy Lovitt—198x200...... 


Amateur Clay Target Championship 


..Rem. Pump Gun 
Rem. Shur Shot 


Winner—Ned Lilly—199x200. 
Third—L. Slocum—198x200. 


Ladies’ Amateur Championship 


...ulwlkem,. Shur Shot 
..Rem. Shur Shot 
Rem. Shur Shot 


Winner—Miss Alice Crothers—183x200. 
Runner-Up—Mrs. J. S. Murphy—181x200.... 
Third—Mrs. D. S. McClain—179x200..... 


Junior Championship 


..KRem. Pump Gun 
Rem. Shur Shot 


Winner—Ned Lilly—100x100. ; 
Runner-Up—Robert C ampbell—94x100. , 


Sub-Junior Championship 
Runner-U p—John Lutz—85x100 : ee Rem. Shur Shot 


Amateur Double Championship 


Second—Class B—E. L. Harrison—176x200 dem. Shur Shot 
Winner—Class C—R. E. Morrison—159x200 ...Rem. Shur Shot 
Second—Class C—J. A. Seeger—154x200 con ommadkem,. Shur Shot 


Ladies’ Double Championship 


Runner-Up—Miss Alice Crothers—76x100. osntmennnneerem, Shur Shot 
Third—Miss Belle McCord Roberts—68x100........ Rem. Shur Shot 


Professiona! Single Championship 
Runner-Up—Clyde Wells—196x200............ cneeiaenn Rem. Shur Shot 


Veteran’s Race 
Winner—T. G. Cathan—187x200...... ‘essaeeniaiaiia ee Rem. Shur Shot 


High Amateur 1,000 Targets 


First—Ned Lilly—964x 1000.0. cccccccssssnsesseesnnenannnneennesnnee Rem. Pump Gun 
Third—Tie—W alter Beaver—953x1000 Z Rem. Shur Shot & Hdcp. Load 


Major Trophy Winners 


Rem. Pump Gun 
Rem. Pump Gun 
.Rem. Handicap Load 
Rem. Shur Shor 
..Rem. Pump Gun 
Rem. Shur Shor 
Rem. Shur Shot 


Gibbons Hotel Tropby--Ned Lilly—964x1000. 

Jim Day Cup—Ned Lilly—474x500.... 

Gates Trophy—Walter Beaver—98x100 

J. M. Markham Trophy—J. W. Napier—100x100.. 
Jobn Philip Sousa—Ned Lilly—100x100...... 

Vandalia Tropby—E. C. McQuitty—99x100........ 
Chamber of Commerce—Mrs. D. S. M¢Clain—182x200 


THE GAME SEASON IS AT HAND. WITH THIS DEMONSTRATION OF ITS SUPERIOR 
EFFECTIVENESS, KLEANBORE WILL BE DEMANDED MORE THAN EVER BY THE HUNTERS 


STOCK 





SHOT SHELLS 


“WIND 


KLEANBOR 
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A Rare Combination of 


Beauty, Novelty and Practicability 
. » » Designed for Quick Sales 


You’ve never seen a teapot like this! 
It looks different. Its features are 
different. And what a difference it 
can make to your teapot sales! 

Women appreciate the novelty of 
offering tea in individual teapots .. . 
brewed to their guests’ own particu- 
lar tastes. For this smart, extra table 
service, you'll sell each customer sev- 
eral Pyrex Individual Teapots at a 
time. 

Bridge prize sales, too, add to your 
profits. At $1.00 retail, two or three 
of these novel teapots make an inex- 
pensive prize, much admired by all. 


Talk up these Sales Points 


It’s easier to make tea in Pyrex heat- 
resistant Teapots. Your customers 
need simply dip the tea ball in boiling 


4 


N F this Novel Individual Teapot 


hot water or pour the water over tea 
leaves. Through the clear glass they 
can see for themselves just how strong 
the tea becomes. 

The Pyrex Individual Teapot was 
designed by one of America’s leading 
artists. It’s modern... smart! 

There’s no projecting spout to break 
off. A spout-opening has been clev- 
erly designed to become an integral 
part of the top. 

The handle is of Durez—always 
cool. A handsome chromium band 
assembly holds the handle firmly to 
the gleaming glass of the teapot. 

Already there’s a big demand for 
these new Pyrex Individual Teapots. 
Order No. 81 from your jobber to- 
day. 12 to a case. 








PYREX 


Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Individual 


EAPOT 


Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 
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orvell and Peterson agree 












“HEYDAY FOR 


NATIONAL BRANDS” 


says Saunders Norvell 
in Sales Management Magazine 





“The new NRA code will be the 
greatest blow that has ever been 
delivered at the substitution system. 
The expression ‘just as good’ will lose 


its weight in retail selling.” 


When leaders of hardware 
opinion like Norvell and 
Peterson agree that the era of 
cut-price selling of low-grade 
goods and unknown brands is 
on the way out, due to the work- 
ings of the codes, then it is time 
to act on the advice. 


Hardware retailers carrying 
advertised brands should cer- 
tainly be better entrenched to 
meet the new conditions than 
those who are slow to recog- 
nize the change. 


There are not many nation- 
ally advertised brands in the 
entire hardware industry. 


The Plumb Line has been 
consistently supported by 
national advertising as an aid 
to those dealers stocking the 
line. This marks the fourteenth 
consecutive advertising year 


during which a total of over 
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300,000,000 consumer adver- 
tisements have appeared. 


Plumb’s Policy has always 
been: To establish and main- 
tain fair resale prices; to give 
jobber and dealer a legitimate 
profit; to stimulate tool sales by 
continuous national advertis- 
ing; to protect the independent 
merchant by refusing to sell 
chain stores, catalog houses, or 


other cut-price merchandisers. 


Build upon a solid basis with 
the Plumb Line. Your regular 
distributor can supply you. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 
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DREADNAUGHT DOUBLE BIT MICHIGAN AXE 


Designed by Peter McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. The 
added length of the blade enables this axe to wear away to its best. 
Weight centered under eye adds force to the “‘fall’’ and gives a 
better balance. The fan-shaped, flat surface from the center under 
the eye Srey ey out toward corners of the bit gives clearance. 
hed in 3 to 5 lb. weights. 


P CHAMPION SINGLE BIT DAYTON AXE 
An axe designed for expert choppers with the co-operation of Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. Especially ground in a 
fan-shaped, 3-point grind to give greater clearance in the cut. 
Hand-honing of bit removes the wire edge and prevents crumbling 










“A DEFINITE TREND 
TOWARD BETTER GRADES” 


says Rivers Peterson 
in Hardware Retailer 


“Competition has made it necessary 
that they (hardware dealers) handle 
cheap merchandise, distasteful as was 
the practice, and dangerous as it was 
to the dollar volume of the merchant. 
I look, therefore, for a definite trend 
toward better goods,—even in syndi- 
cate stores.” 






PLUMB NAIL HAMMER 
Best seller among Plumb Nail Hammers. 
HFS81, size 1114, 1 lb. head. Also made 
in HF80, 1 lb. 4 oz. head; HFS2, 13 oz. 
head; HF83, 7 oz. head, and HF84, 
4 oz. head. 







PLUMB BALL PEIN HAMMER 
Best selling, first quality Machinists’ 
Hammer in the Plumb Line—HF375, 
size 2,114 lb. Also made in 10 other 
sizes ranging from size 5/0,40z. head to 
size 6, 2% lb. head. 







PLUMB HALF HATCHET 
No. 2962, size 2, weight 1 Ib. 502. 
Bit 35% in.—the best seller in the 
Plumb Hatchet line. Also made 
in No. 2961, size 1, weight 15 oz., 
and No. 2963, size 3, weight 
1 Ib. 11 oz. 





VOYAGEUR’S AXE 
A light weight, short-handled axe 
for chopping, splitting and driv- 
ing. A compact tool for canoeists, 
hunters, trappers, campers, autoists, 
woodsmen, scouts. Length, 11 in. 
Weight of head, 1 lb. No. 692—with 
sheath. No. 690—without sheath. 









ones 








and dulling of the razor-keen edge. Furnished in 4-lb. weight 
pe f Also furnished in single bit Michigan pattern—314 lb. weight 
and in improved double bit pattern—314 lb. weight. 
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Order from your Jobber. If 
° or me he can not supply “‘Red Ta~’’ 
xy Hardware Cloth write us 

+" sof direct. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


was 
\ttsesess 
\ttaeeeeae 
Mitt 
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The mark 
of quality SUBSIDIARY OF uniTeo [OS STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
and service. Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, California 


Cyclone ‘ke4707” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


FENCE AND PRODUCTS 
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‘@clone” 
“RedTag” 
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SOUND FOUNDATIONS 
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Wits plans for the nation’s new business structure 
in the final stage of development—and with marked 
changes taking place in connection with merchandis- 
ing and selling—it is of vital importance that you 
select solid commercial foundations on which to build 


for the future. 





When a product like American Steel & Wire Company 
Zinc-Insulated Fence is demanded by more farmers than any other brand—and 


when it has proved itself superior in quality and value throughout more years of 
service than any other brand—then you may be certain that it represents the 


best possible basis on which to establish permanent and profitable volume. 


© © 
Quality products of the American Steel & Wire Company include: Zinc- 
Insulated Fences. . . Steel Fence Posts. . . American Steel Gates. . . 
Banner Poultry Fences . . . Protector Poultry Fence . . . Union Lock 
Poultry Fence... Netting... Bale Ties... Nails... Tacks... Staples 
Barbed Wire . . . National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner 
Posts. . . Wire Clothes Lines. . . Wire of all kinds. 





1831 1933 











AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uuren QS stares STEEL CORPORATION _Empire State Bldg., New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AMD ALA, PRIOR Ad, CRS First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Stee| Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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HINGEWARE HAND TOOLS 


@ 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Sun-Red Edge 
Self-Measured 


Wire Screen 


Cloth 









Measure Marks Every Six Inches 


“BEST BY WEATHER TEST”’ 


All Sun-Red Edge cloth furnished in one-piece, 100-foot rolls of perfect cloth. Not 
sold through chain stores. ’ 
All Sun-Red Edge cloth conforms to the industry’s Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R. 122, issued by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, and adopted by the Wire Screen Cloth Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. 

All wire is drawn in our own wire mill and every step in 
processing is under our own control. 


ALUMINA 

Reg. Trade Mark 
Woven of special grade open hearth steel wire and covered with 
fourteen coats of chemically pure zinc by electro-plating process. 
A transparent coat of varnish is then baked on. The best quality 
electro-plated screen cloth. Furnished in standard 12, 14, 16 and 
18 meshes in widths 18” to 42”, also 48”; special extra wide widths, 
54, 60, 66 and 72 inches in 16-mesh only. Medium priced, high- 


grade cloth. BLACK PAINTED 


Woven of special grade‘of open hearth steel wire. Coated with 
high-grade black enamel giving an elastic finish which will not 
flake off. Made in standard 12, and special 14 and 16 meshes and 
in width 18” to 42”, also 48”. Special extra wide widths, 54, 60, 
66 and 72 inches in 12-mesh only. A low priced but very satis- 


factory cloth. BRONZE 


Made of commercial bronze wire, 90% copper, 10% zinc. Made in 
standard 14, 16 and 18 meshes, in widths 18” to 42”, also 48”. 
Special extra wide widths, 54, 60, 66 and 72 inches in 16-mesh 
only. A very high-grade and higher priced cloth which will last 
indefinitely, and is specially recommended along the sea coast. 
Bright, natural copper finish, unless otherwise specified. Our 
Noxide Bronze has antique finish. 

Best insect protection with 14 or 16 mesh. In malaria sections 
16-mesh is vital. (U. S. Public Health Dept.) 


NEW PACKAGE 
Cloth SPIRAL WRAP—END CAP 


Made up in 2x2, 3x3, Original and _ exclu- 
4x4, 6x6 and 8x8 sive, automatic ma- 





12 x 12 16x 16 





18x18 


14x14 


Sun-Red Edge Standard Hardware 











meshes of standard 
gauge wire, in stock 
widths as follows: 


chine method of pack- 
ing with 120 lb. Kraft 
spirally wound. Ends 
















of rolls are fully pro- 
tected by heavy du- 
plex fabric tape in red 
color. This package 
preserves the cloth in 
transit, saves freight, 
reduces storage space, 


2x2 — 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 
3 x 3 — 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 
4x4 — 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 
6x6 — 24, 30, 36 
8 x 8 — 24, 30, 36 
Bound with box strap- 


ping as shown in illus- and is distinctive and 
tration. No sharp ends attractive in appear- 
of wire protruding. ance. 








Sun-Red Edge Stove Pipe Wire 


Made of strong, specially drawn wire. Rust- 
proofed by our special process. No tie wires 
used and coils can be easily opened or tied by 
thumb pressure. Put up in 50-ft. coils, 12 
coils to the carton, 50 cartons to the case. 
Made in No. 18, 19 and 20 gauges, also in 20 
gauge coppered. 


REYNOLDS WIRE CO. DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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CLOVER MFG. CO. Norwalk, Conn. 


ABRASIVE PAPERS AND CLOTHS — GRINDING COMPOUNDS 





SS CLOVER YELLOW-STRIPE 
CLOVER GREEN-STRIPE a ALUMINOUS OXIDE CLOTH 
FLINT SANDPAPER z os 
Unit 1 Ream gape 
Standard 9” x 11” sheets 
Standard are in grits No. 7/0 to No. 2 
Sheets Sheets 





Also packed in Display Shelf Boxes 





in grits 
No. 3/0 to No. 3 CLOVER YELLOW-STRIPE 
ALUMINOUS OXIDE 


CLOTH ROLLS 

































50-yard 
SANDPAPER IN ECONOMY ROLLS 
DISPLAY in Grits 
SHELF BOXES No. 7/0 to No. 2 
Standard Special 
9” x 11” 8%” x 10%” 
Sheets Sheets 
SAND- CLOVER YELLOW-STRIPE 
PAPER ALUMINOUS OXIDE ROLLS 
ROLLS 


METAL-CUTTING CLOTH 
in widths 214” to 24” 
in grits No. 4/@ to No. 2 


1 inch wide 
in grits 





me, oe at 50 yards 

CLOVER YELLOW-STRIPE 

ALUMINOUS OXIDE PAPER 
FLOOR-SANDING ROLLS 


Open or Closed Coat 
50 yards in widths 4” to 12” 
in Grits No. % to No. 8% 





50 yards 


CLOVER GREEN-STRIPE 
FLINT SANDPAPER 
HOUSEHOLD PACKAGES 


36-10c. packs of 
20 sheets each 


























CLOVER RED-STRIPE 
HOUSEHOLD METAL- 
TURKISH EMERY CLOTH CUTTING ee EMERY 
CLO 


12-10c. packs, 6 sheets each, 
assorted grits 


Unit % Ream 
Standard 9” x 11” sheets 
in grits 
No. 3/0 to No. 3 


Also packed in Display Shelf Boxes 














CLOVER YELLOW-STRIPE 
ALUMINOUS OXIDE METAL- 
CUTTING CLOTH BELTS 


Widths 2%” to 14” 
Grits No. 4/0 to No. 2 
















CLOVER ORANGE-STRIPE 
GARNET FINISHING PAPER 


made in Open Coat Only 
Grits No. 7/0 to No. 0 
Unit % Ream 








CLOVER ORANGE-STRIPE 
GARNET ROLL PAPER 


Made in both Open and Closed Coat 
Widths 4” to 24” 
Grits No. 6/0 to No. 2 


GARNET CABINET PAPER 


made in both Open and Closed Coat 
Grits No. 4/0 to No. 2 
Unit % Ream 








CLOVER VALVE-GRINDING COMPOUND CLOVER WATER-MIXED 





piston rings, etc. 











%-lb., %-Ib., ie 5-lb. Cans 





rades 
From Grade 2-A to Grade 50 
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7 and a. uae Cans VALVE-GRINDING 
ontaining equal parts 

Grades E for Roughing, A for Finishing CLOVER LAPPING COMPOUNDS pom: ee ae 
The compound in these cans is suitable for or Shop, Tool Room and Garage Two Grad 
grinding valves, lapping cylinders, fitting Put up One Grade to the Can ao cae 


Medium and Coarse 
2-oz., %-lb., 1-lb. Cans 
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INGERSOLL asise'ce: 


Makers of INDIANA SHOVELS---The INDEPENDENT LINE 


A Shovel for Every Sales Possibility 


The name “Ingersoll” is an assurance of the highest standards of quality and service. 
Indiana brands of shovels are widely known and are available to all who appreciate 
fine workmanship, excellent materials and the beneficial result of years of experience. 


X-tra Quality 


has built for Permanence 
BLADES 


Ingersoll steel makes Indiana shovels the 
finest obtainable. Ingersoll steel is the 
standard of excellence, the product of 
our own mills. 


HANDLES 


Carefully selected and graded handles 
add to the strength and appearance of 
each tool. 


LABELS 


Our own brands or private brands meet 
the wishes of the purchaser. 


SERVICE 


Ingersoll reputation has been built upon 
personal service and X-tra Quality. 


RESOURCES 


Ample resources, central location*, inde- 
pendent operation, make this company 
an ideal source of supply for those who 
appreciate the best. 


This Line is Available to YOU 


INGERSOLL 
STEEL & DISC CO. 











































SOME OF OUR PRODUCTS ......... 

“New Castle, Indiana | ,i31005. $2 litho sia Sts 

DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER < HIGH SPEED STEEL «> PLOW STEEL «> PLY STEEL > 
CORPORATION « € SPECIAL STEEL <> SHOVEL STEEL, Etc. > > 











Trade Names: Hi-Carbon, Hi-Temper, Hi-Quality, Hi-Test, Hi-Loy, Red Flash, Blue River, Indiana, Imperial, New Castle, 
Trojan. Matchit, American Beauty 
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Hanover Wire Cloth Leads Te 


Salesmen have had a rough road to travel for 


the last few years. 


Offering “substitute” or “just as good” items 


has not made it easier for them. 











HANOV! 


Vulcan— 
Black Paint 


HANOVER 
Apex— 


HANOVER 


Oriental— 
Antique Bronze 


HANOVER ¥ 


Golden Rod— 
Golden Bronze 














Zinc 
Electroplated 


Hanover Wire Cloth Cc 


HANOVE 
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ST WIRE 
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ds To Greater Wire Goods Profits 


Give them a “break” under the NEW DEAL. 


Give them a line of Screen Cloth known for 
quality for more than a quarter century. 


HANOVER QUALITY AND SERVICE 
MAKE THE LINE A SELF-SELLER 


— 








MEMBER 





WE DO OUR PART 


HANOVER Val HANOVER | ay HANOVER |* 
Vulcan— ‘Se bears, ial— Ps 
Black "Painted ored Crescent— A y 


Bright Copper Copper 


STAINLESS 18-8 AND OTHER ALLOYS 
AND ALL SPECIALS ON REQUEST 


b Company Hanover, Pa. 
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Federal ae 


CCA “Sy 


“ful new Ute 





Ag 


CHIP-PROOFED 
STAINLESS 


luaranteed 4 


In answer to the urgent demand of housewives and deal- 
ers, we introduce here a few new items in Federal Chip- 
proofed and Stainless Guaranteed Enamelware—The ware 
that leads the world in dollar sales—“The line of least 
resistance.” @ We invite your special attention to our 
new Strainer Covered Sauce Pan—a marvelously conven- 
ient and exclusive development (patent applied for). The 
entire circumference of the cover is a strainer—another 
scoop in the utensil field.... Another opportunity for 


you to get in on a “brand new” item with the assurance 


of volume sales. @ 


~ et: 


PG * 4 A 
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NATIONAIL ISIN 


Continuous advertising in the world’s 


largest National Magazines 





/A1ame ware 





Ever-brilliant, solid brass 
COVERS —CHROMIUM 
PLATED, can never rust 
...Cool-grip BAKELITE 
KNOBS, will not “burn 
off”... Quick heat conduct- 
ing BLACK BOTTOMS— 
save fuel, cook faster and 
more evenly... VAPOR- 
SEAL RIMS (for waterless 
cooking)— preserve the 
natural flavor,moisture and 
vitamins of foodstuffs. @ 


COOKERY 
Ole) 4a 38 


g £ 


ENVELOPE 
STUFFERS 


7a, 
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STRAINER SAUCE PAN 
COVER 


RICE BOILER \ 


Actual Capacity + 


ii O18 § sp =p 9.0018) FY WO) <4 . Insert 1 Quart + Bottom 1% Quarts 


STRAINER COVERED 
SAUCE PAN 


Actual Capacity 


1 2 and 3 Quarts 


DUTCH OVEN 


Actual Capacity 6 Quarts 


COOKING POT 


Actual Capacity 8 Quarts 


COOKING KETTLE | 


Actual Capacity 8 Quarts | 
vi k 
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was first published 
in October, 1931. 



































Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To the Trade, 
Gentlemen: 
We have always 


the regular channels 
past two years have 


this policy in many of our trade messages - 


We are gratified with the response of the trade 


to this expression fe) 
letters of commendat 
products "For the re 


We offer @ comp 
ducts which includes 
items. Our products 


of quality that insures satisfactory service. 


If you would like to have more information about 


the upyttsburgh" Fen 
nearest office. We 


Very 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


Gener 











October 29, 1931. 








followed 4 policy of loyalty to 
of distribution, and for the 
incorporated an expression of 


f policy, poth in the form of 
ion and of orders for PITTSBURGH 
gular trade only". 






lete line of fence and wire pro- 
many distinctive and exclusive 
are built to a uniform standard 


ce line, just drop a line to our 
shall be glad to serve you. 


truly yours, 


Lipefeot 


al Manager of Sales. 
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theBOSTON LINE 
of GARDEN HOSE 


Seven standard nationally known brands that 
meet every need and make your store head- 
quarters for Garden Hose. 






> BOSTON’ THE BOSTON GOOD LUCK 
NOZZLE HOSE WASHERS 


{mitated but never equalled. Tough, alive and springy. 
Fastest selling nozzlein the And they stay alive, and 
world. Simply and heavily hold firmly in place. Give 
constructed. Each nozzle you a splendid profit at 10c 
packed in separate carton. each, retail. Packed 2 gross 
12 ecartons in full litho- (24 cartons) in attractive 
graphed display container. display container as shown. 





BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


Makers of Quality Rubber Goods for More Than Fifty Years 
Works: Cambridge, Massachusetts Postal Address Box 5077, Boston, Massachusetts 
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HARDWARE AGE 
BLUE RIBBONS 


F/RST in Retail Circulation 
FIRST in Jobbing Circulation 
F/RST in Number of Advertisers 
FIRST in Advertising Volume 
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16,300 
18,200 
18,100 
17,900 
17,600 
17,700 
17,600 
17,500 
17,400 
17,300 
17,200 
17,100 
17,000 
16,900 
16,600 
16,700 
16,600 
16,500 
16,400 
16,300 
16,200 
16,100 
16,000 
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MORE DEALERS SHOULD KNOW THE 


why the Mansfield Dealer Organization 
Grew so Amazingly in 1933 


Right through the hard times—when so many dealers never knew 


which way to turn—Mansfield Dealers kept forging ahead. 


In 1933 the Mansfield dealer organization expanded 73%—and no 
dealer organization grows at such a rate unless there are unusual 
success reasons in back of each dealex’s personal experience 
with Mansfield Tires. 


The Mansfield proposition includes a// the essentials for tire dealer 
success—a splendid tire, masterfully made, favorably priced, and 
aggressively merchandised—p/us one other ingredient hard to find 


in most manufacturer-dealer relations. 


That factor is the unique Mansfield jobber-dealer selling plan. A 
certain, definite, day-by-day relationship that links the plant, the 


jobber and the dealer in one common, clearly marked sales objective. 
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MORE MILES WITH MANSFIELDS 











MANSFIELD TIRES ARE DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGH RECOGNIZED WHOLESALERS 


| Exclusively! 
















Merchants have long been familiar with the advantages of buying 
through the jobber. His service, his co-operation, his friendly interest 
—all make a very definite contribution to profitable retailing. 


, And the wholesaler’s wide experience and intimate knowledge of 
the dealer’s problems forms the basis of a “big brother’ relationship 
which has helped many a merchant achieve success. 


Strict adherence to this policy of jobber-to-dealer distribution has 
been a vital factor in building up our business. 


It has helped us give the car owner better tires for his money, 
and still provide better profits for the dealer. 


| There is opportunity for you to share 

| these profits, by selling Mansfield Tires 
to the customers you already have. It 
will not obligate you to write for the 
complete proposition. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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CONSULT YOUR JOBBER 
for a New Way to Build 
a Profitable Tire Business 


OR RR, ERR 





It’s time to have a heart-to-heart talk with your job- 
ber about your place in the tire trade in your town. 


..\  \ 


For with the help of the jobber, you can make 
those tire sales that are going right past your 
door. In fact, every one of your customers buys 
tires. ..and they would prefer to buy their 





tires from you. You have won their confidence 
and they know you will treat them right. 


eget” 


Be RG OES. Sh ER. GE. TRE, BE, Ee. CS, 


Your jobber will show you how you can get a good 
share of this profitable business. He will co-operate 
with you in building up a tire department that will 
be a consistent money-maker for you. The jobber 
knows from long experience that the Mansfield 
dealer proposition is sound and successful. He has 
all the facts... let his salesman give them to you. 


MANSFIELD TIRES 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Mansfield, Ohio 


| 
_—————— - 
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Misfit ? ..o7 Custom-made 





ts made-lo-ctdet fee your slose / 


Ordinary Sales Help Plans won't help the 
Hardware Dealer. His merchandising prob- 
lems are different and require special attention. 
The Westinghouse Lamp Co. has made a care- 
ful study of modern hardware merchandising 
From the facts and information received direct 


from hardware dealers a special Sales Help 
Plan which fits hardware requirements has 
been prepared. It is a custom made plan which 
will boost lamp sales. It is complete, tested, 
and proven. Write for details—you will incur 


no obligation. Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Westinghouse MAZDA 





IT'S THE VITAL SPOTS THAT COUNT 


In every store there are certain spots which can be 
turned into veritable gold mines of profit if used 
properly. Westinghouse has designed Sales Helps 
which fit into these vital spots and which will make 
profit for you. All these are part of the Westinghouse 
Hardware Plan. Get information on it. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


Advertising & Sales Promotion Dept. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me complete information about the 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamp Hardware Plan. 
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Other popular Cortland 
brands: Cortland Bilack, 
Cortland Bronze, Cortland 
Uitra Premier and Cortland 
Copper. 


All grades of our Screen 
Wire Cloth are made to 
comply with specifications 
adopted by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of 
Commerce, SPR_ 122-31. 





Siege ye te t 
wits 


The Double Protection 
Feature Makes Sales for You 


Home owners are seeking ECONOMY in Wire 
Screen Cloth. Cortland Gray-Wick assures it. It 
is properly electroplated with a heavy ZINC Coat- 
ing and also thoroughly enameled with durable 
White Transparent Varnish—a double protection 
against rust. 


Every roll of Cortland Gray-Wick is made from 
Full Gauge Wire and sturdy Copper Alloy Open 
Hearth Steel drawn in our own mills—full gauge. 
Remember, rust-resisting screen cloth can be made 
only from rust-resisting wire. 


Cortland Gray-Wick resists rust long after ordinary 
steel wire screen cloth has deteriorated. This fea- 
ture alone is increasing Cortland Gray-Wick sales 
everywhere, because customers are buying wire - 
screen cloth that will last longest without replace- 
ment. Its soft, pleasing dull Gray enameled surface 
makes fine appearing screens that are a credit to 
any building. 


We control every operation from raw material to 
finished product. 


Your Jobber will supply you. 
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Now shipped in 
strong individual 
roll fibre cartons. 


HARDWARE 





AGE 





OCTOBER 26, 


@ Early this summer, N. A. Saigh Com- 
pany, pipe line contractors, constructed 
a 35-mile, 4-inch oil line in Duval 
County, Texas. Champion friction type 
couplings, made by Champion Machine 
and Forging Co., Cleveland, were used 
throughout to connect the pipe. 

From pipe lines to bolts requires a 
flexible imagination, but in this case the 
bolts used in the couplings played an 
important part in the success of this 
line, which had to withstand an ex- 
tremely high test pressure. The bolts 
had to be pulled up tight—so tight that 
the wrench-men were offered 50 cents 
for every bolt they could break. And 
naturally they tried to collect, because 
they knew from experience that the or- 
dinary common %-inch diameter bolt 
can be twisted off with comparative 
ease by the application of heavy wrench- 
ing effort. Yet only 5 bolts failed to 
withstand the deliberate effort to break 


1933 








BOLTS se¢a Great Record 


them, and when the line was tested not 
a single joint was defective, because the 
bolts used—ten thousand all together— 
were Upson %-inch diameter high-car- 
bon, special heat-treated bolts. 

Perhaps you buy bolts to sell to in- 
dustry—perhaps you use bolts in your 
plant—perhaps the safety of life and 
limb depends upon the quality of the 
bolts you use in your products—so, 
when you need bolts of any kind that 
are dependablethink ofthe record Upson 
bolts made on this Texas pipe line and 
specify your bolts—Upson. 


uPSON NUT oOrviston 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


—aaRe— 
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TOOLS ¢ PAINTS e CUTLERY e TIRES e BUILDERS’ and SHELF HARDWARE e SPORTING and ATHLETIC GOODS 


For three generations, the Simmons 


Hardware Company and the Keen 
Kutter trade mark have stood for 
good merchandise at prices that 
guarantee worthwhile profits for 
the retailer. At no other time in its 
history has Simmons been better 
equipped in merchandise, in organ- 
ization, or in purpose to serve the 
hardware dealer’s best interests. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


The Recollection of Qua.ity Remains Long After 
the price és Forgotten... E. C. SIMMONS 


HOUSEWARES and APPLIANCES e BICYCLES and WHEEL GOODS e STOVES e RANGES e HARNESS ~ 
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Introducing the 







— — Five New Lines 
of Osborn Floor Brushes 


For the Hardware Trade 


OU’LL LIKE the “Big 5.” Your customers will like them. They 


meet today’s needs . . . squarely! 


Correct combinations of sizes, trims and brush materials are included 
in these five new lines ... with prices in tune with today’s conditions. 


What does this mean to you? Simplification of your floor brush line! 
Smaller inventory! Quicker turnover! Better volume! Bigger profits! 


The “Big 5” ...the five new lines of Osborn Floor Brushes ... are 


good looking .. . good quality ... GOOD VALUE! 


They await your orders ... orders that will bring quick profits to you. 
Ask for complete details. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY <7 
5401 Hamilton Avenue ~ Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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PACKING VICTOR AND JUMP 
No.0 —3 Dozen in Fiber Case 
No.1 —6 Dozen in Fiber Case 
No. 1144—3 Dozen in Fiber Case 

ONEIDA VICTOR All Other Sizes in Barrels 


No.0 —For rats, gopher, weasel 

No. 1 —Muskrat, skunk, mink ONEIDA JUMP 
No. 14%,—Marten, mink, skunk 
No. 33 —Muskrat, mink, skunk 
No.2 —Fox, raccoon, woodchuck 
No.3 —Coyote, beaver, lynx 
No.4 —Otter, badger, wolf 





No.0 —For rats, gopher, weasel 
No.1 —Muskrat, skunk, hawk 
No. 144—Marten, mink, skunk 
No. 2 —Fox, raccoon, fisher 

No. 3 —Coyote, beaver, otter 
No.4 —Wolf, beaver, badger 













No. 900—Long Wood Handle Trowel 
Length, 12 inches. 
Weight per dozen, 5 Ibs., 14 oz. 
Packed 1 doz. to shipping case 


AUTO SET MOUSE AND RAT TRAPS—Sets with one 
movement instead of four. Safe to Set—Sure to Work. 
AUTO SET MOUSE—3% x 1 13/16 x % inches. 

AUTO SET RAT—7 x 3 7/16 x % inches. 





No. 901—Long Wood Handle Fork 
Length, 11 inches. 
Weight per dozen, 5 lIbs., 3 oz. 
Packed 1 doz. to shipping case 





No. 902—Long Wood Handle Cultivator 
Length, 10% inches. 
Weight per dozen, 4 lbs., 5 oz. 


VICTOR MOUSE TRAPS AND RAT TRAPS—Equipped with paces 
selective action trigger. No. 33 ONEIDA VICTOR TRAP Pe Ss ak SE aan 
VICTOR MOUSE—3% x 1 13/16 x \% inches. Especially suitable for trapping all 
VICTOR RAT-—7 x 3 7/16 x % inches. small fur-bearing animals. The 


auxiliary guard slides up to the 
shoulder, eliminating twisting or 
gnawing free. Packed 3 dozen to 
case. Weight, per case, 37 Ibs. 





No. 904—20-gauge Steel, Long Wood 
Handle Transplanter. Length, 12 inches. 
Weight per dozen, 4 lbs., 8 oz. 
Packed 1 doz. to shipping case 


PAT. He.}867086) 





“Grip Root” Weeder—Its Wing Embraces— 

Its Teeth Grip. Very effective in removing 

weeds. Packed 1 dozen to carton, 12 dozen 
to case. Weight, per case, 12% Ibs. 


HOLDFAST MOUSE AND RAT TRAPS—Edquipped with wooden 
bait pedal. 

HOLDFAST MOUSE—3% x 1 13/16 x \% inches. 

HOLDFAST RAT—7 x 3 7/16 x % inches. 





WRITE YOUR WHOLESALER 
FOR PRICES AND CATALOGS 








oo TRAP COMPANY 


ONEIDA VICTOR GOPHER TRAP — New OF AMERICA ONEIDA NEWHOUSE GOPHER 
7 = - ow ene ee gr In —— Ihe WORLOS OLOEST ANO LARGEST ManUrACTURERS OF Animas TraPs em be - in runways. Small, 
ion. y U. S. Biological Survey. ery A easi t ick ion. 
effective in Gopher Trapping. Packed 2 dozen Lititz. Pa. & NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. Packed "2 Pm one. Weicke 16 
to shipping carton. Weight per carton, 614 Ibs. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA lbs. per case. 
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Continental Window Screen 





Continental Screen Door 





Storm Panel 

IN WINTER 

Keeps out Cold 
ves Fuel 





Continental Combination 
Screen and Storm Door 











Time to Order Your 
Continental Sereens 
For SPRING Trade 


During the Spring and Sum- 
mer season many Window 
Screens and Screen Doors 
must be replaced. 


Be ready with “Continental” 
the nationally known line 
which has always given satis- 
faction. 





Window Screens and Doors 


are the best value obtainable. They are 
quality goods—built to last. 


The Combination Screen and Storm 
Door carries a special appeal to cus- 
tomers on account of the double pro- 
tection and year round service it affords. 


Either the glazed panel or the screen 
panel can be quickly inserted and 


removed. 
ORDER FROM YOUR JOBLER 


Keep Your Stock Complete 


CONTINENTAL 
SCREEN COMPANY 


Detroit Michigan 
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LEPASE'S 


LEPASE'S CASEIN GLUE 
LEPAGE'S LIQUID SOLDER 
LEPAGE'S GRIPSPREADER MUCILAGE 
LEPASE'S COLD WATER WALL SIZE 
LEPAGES WATERPROOF CEMENT 
LEPAGE'S PAPER-HANGERS PASTE 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO.,GLOUCESTER ;MASS. 














Do the Chisels You Sell 
Measure Up to These Requirements? 
Are they made from the highest grade, rust-resisting 
tool steel? 


Is the blade and socket formed into one-piece of solid 
steel? 


Will the blade hold a keen cutting edge? 
Are the handles of well seasoned 
hickory with durable leather tips? 


Does the finish do 
justice to the ma- 
terial beneath the 
surface? 


Union Hardware 
Chisels and Gouges 
measure up to ALL the 
above requirements. 


And their reasonable price often 
enables the Dealer to sell two chisels 
where he formerly sold but one. 





Patterns for every need. Sizes from 
Vg in. to 2 in. blade width. Length of blade from 
2'/> in. to 8 in. Plain or bevel edge and plain or 
leather tipped. Packed !/, doz. in slide cover wood 
box. Also in sets. Gouges '/2 doz. in wood box. 





Ask Your 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Jobber to 
Established 1854 


TORRINGTON, CONN.  %“ppPly You 


New York Office: 151 Chambers St. 
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+ 
DeLuxe Mode! No.1 
showing detail view 
of the Horton Auto- 
Safe Wringer with 
unique four-roll con- 
struction. 







Custom Model No. 2 
{Left} with oversize tub of 
porcelain, inside and out, 
specially designed agita- 
tor, floating power motor, 
and other exclusive fea- 
tures. 
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‘y OW that value has forged ahead of price alone 
as a major sales factor, Horton dealers are in an 
unrivalled position to cash in on the upturn. The 

extra values embodied in Horton washers are quickly 

and dramatically demonstrated. 


Most striking of all is the new automatically safe wringer— 
the Horton Auto-Safe—featured on DeLuxe model No. 1. 
Other vital sales factors, found in all models, include: 
full floating power . . . special agitator design for faster 
washing . . . extra-size tub, clamped in rubber by an 
exclusive method which eliminates bolts . .. fully sealed 
driving mechanism. 


Four models — including one with gasoline power —in 
a broad price range, meet every need of the market. 
Inbuilt power drain pump is available on all electric 
models at slight additional cost. Horton— Builder of 
America’s First Washer—solicits the inquiries of dealers 
who appreciate the sales possibilities of quickly demon- 
strated quality. Ask your jobber, or write direct, for details. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1001 Fry Street « Fort Wayne, Indiana 






Standard Model No. 3 
{ Left} Sealed mechanism, 
oversize porcelain tub, 
clamped, not bolted to 
frame, floating power motor. 












. 
Gasoline Model No. 4 
{Right} identical with Model 
No. 3 except it has latest 
type four-cycle gasoline 
engine. 











Packed 36 handy 12 oz. packages to the 
case, with display carton and free 
samples. Also packed in 35 pound pails, 
100 pound drums and 300 pound barrels. 








with a 


YEAR ’ROUND 
DEMAND 


Painters’ 
Friend 
Cleaner 


A quick turn-over item for hardware stores 
—A Ten Cent Paint Cleaner—(slightly higher 
in the West and in Canada). Easy and simple 
to use, kind to the hands and non-injurious 
to paint. Suitable for cleaning walls, wood- 
work, marble, tile, terrazzo, porcelain, lino- 
leum, pots, pans, glass and for all hard- 
to-clean surfaces. 
Order from your jobber or write 
The CLEVELAND CLEANER «& PASTE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturer of the Famous Cleveland and 
Electric Wall Paper Cleaners 





CLEVELAN 
CLEAN 


“ae 















URLOX” Garage Door Holders 

lock the doors open and also 

lock the doors shut. The last word in 
Garage hardware. 


See your Jobber about “Surlox”’ at 
once—You can greatly increase your 
sales with “Surlox” products. 

v 


The following are some of the Jobbers who 
distribute “Surlox”’. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co. Chicago 
Marshall-Wells Co. Duluth 
The Bostwick-Braun Co. Toledo 
The Buhl Sons Co. Detroit 


v 


The SURLOX Manufacturing Co. 


1614 Coutant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Lakewood) 
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your own 
Consumer's 
Buying 
Campaign 
by featur- 
ing DIETZ 
LANTERNS 
NOW. There 
are a good 
many folks 
in your 
neighbor- 
hood that 
need new 
ones. 


re. Ga DIETZ COMPANY 


brains YORK 


ted Thr ugh the ]} 











UNRETOUCHED PHOTO 1” MESH NO. 20 WIRE 


MuttipLe Continuous Twist by the 

Wright power looms gives regular 

hexagonal mesh, securely and perma- 
nently locked in place. 


All Wright products are made from copper 
bearing steel. 


G. F. WRIGHT STEEL & WIRE CO. 


W ORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WIRE CLOTH CHAIN LINK FENCE 
WIRE CLOTHESLINES 


WIRE NETTING 
WIRE LATH 
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It takes Two- Way protected fence 
to give biggest value! 


Men with two strong arms! They are cer- 
tainly in demand at haying time. Similarly, 
two-way rust protection is now widely de- 
manded when farmers buy fence. They 
know one-way rust protection is not enough 
for fence in this climate. 

Satisfy this demand with Red Brand— 
the fence that’s doubly protected from rust 
—on the outside and the inside. You'll 
build a more profitable fence business. 








Red Brand Fence wire, ex- 
eggerated to show the heavy 
ea) 


Fights rust 2 ways 


First, Red Brand Fence has a special Gal- 
vannealed outer coating that is two to 
three times heavier than on some ordinary 
galvanized fence—and, therefore, fights rust 
on the outside years longer. 
Second, it has a real copper bearing 
inner section that resists rust at least 
i moat to.show —_ twice as long as steel without copper—and 
fener section therefore, fights rust clear to the core. 


Write for new catalog 


Tells why two strong fighting forces are 
necessary to protect fence from rust, and 
why one-way rust protection is not enough 
for fence in this climate. Also describes Red 
Brand Hog, Field and Poultry Fence, Silver 
Brand Steel Fence Posts, and other Wire 
and Fencing Products. Write for this catalog 
and for attractive dealer proposition. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. bd 
845 Industrial St., Peoria, Illinois 


RED BRAND FENCE. 
Fights uut 2Waysf 


GALVANNEALED ... Copper Bearing 
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3 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


zenith 





MECHANISM 


Such simplicity, and rugged but 
precise construction, enables you to 
recommend a Zenith Washer with 
absolute confidence of its giving 
complete and permanent satisfac- 
tion. Zenith washers last without 
service costs. Besides they have 


which no other washer has, give you something to 
talk about. 


2. 


Five zenith Models 


_ 


ZENITH MACHINE COMPANY 


. ZENITH (Model E)—Divided roller drye 


Patented All-Aluminum Divided Wringer af- 
fording constant roll pressure for any load, and 
maximum safety of operation. 


. Zenith Patented Overhead Agitator with gentle, 


flexible, rubber hands. 


. Zenith Patent Clothes Separator which absolutely 


prevents tangling and insures quick efficient 
washing. Zeniths wash faster and cleaner. 


Priced from $39.50 up 


. ZENITH GEM— Overhead Agitator, Zenith patent 


clothes separator, Chamberlain wringer, triple coat por- 
celain rubber mounted tub, oil sealed Zenith mechanism. 


. ZENITH MARVEL—Overhead agitator, Zenith patent 


clothes separator, Lovell wringer, triple coat porcelain 
rubber mounted tub, oil sealed Zenith mechanism, ad- 
justable legs. 


. ZENITH QUEEN—Overhead agitator with guaranteed 


rubber hands, Zenith patent clothes separator, Lovell 
wringer, rubber mounted triple coat porcelain tub, float- 
ing power, adjustable legs. 


. ZENITH MAID—Divided roller dryer, overhead agi- 


tator with guaranteed rubber hands, Zenith patent clothes 
separator, rubber mounted triple coat porcelain tub, 
floating power, adjustable legs. 

overhead 
agitator with Zenith guaranteed rubber ody Zenith 
patent clothes separator, polished drawn aluminum tub, 
oil sealed mechanism, adjustable legs. 


General Offices: 257 So. Ist Ave., E, Duluth, Minn. 


20 Vesey St. 


New York Chicago 


1416 Merchandise Mart 


MOVING 
PARTS 
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IWAN TOOLS 


Standard for Quality 


All IWAN goods for the 
1934 season will possess all 
the latest improvements plus 
quality, workmanship and 
finish. 


The GENUINE IWAN 
PATENT POST HOLE AND 
WELL AUGER still leads the 
field in post hole dig- 
ging, well boring, pros- 
pecting, geological sur- 
veys and many other 
purposes. The tool that 
makes work a pleasure. 










Stocked by all lead- 
ing jobbers. To protect 
your interests be sure to 
specify Genuine IWAN. 


In our line of Post Hole 
Diggers, including nine 
styles, we have felt the need of improvements that 
the user demands, therefore the IWAN IM- 
PROVED JEWELL POST HOLE DIGGER is 
offered to the most critical individual. Stop, 
lock and hinge in one unit. Eliminating wear of 
bolt as well as bolt hole in hinge, and the leck 
prevents | and bbli Order a trial 
lot from your jobber. 





Our complete line is exhibited at the World's 
Fair in Chicago. Due south of the T & T Bldg., 
and directly opposite to the west of the crack 
train display. Do not miss our exhibit. 


IWAN BROTHERS 
South Bend Ind. 





P. H. Digger 
Pat. appl’d for. 








More Profits for the 


o 
Distributor and Dealer With .. . 


WACO LAMPS 
The Light of Perfection? 


Fully guaranteed to comply with standard 
specifications for incandescent lamps and so 
rated and marked. 


Fully guaranteed 
against mechanical and 
manufacturing defects 
that might affect their 
service. 


Fully guaranteed for 
average standard life 
which is an average 
burning life of 1000 


hours. 


Write for complete 
catalog, price list and 
jobbers’ or dealers’ 
discount. 


Made in America by 


WABASH APPLIANCE Corp. 


ee 
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RELIABILITY 


TODAY'S GUIDE IN CHOOSING 
WHAT TO BUY - AND - WHERE 


A new appreciation of quality has developed. 
Builders’ Hardware Buyers have not for- 
gotten the replacements of loosely specified 
equipment that became necessary during re- 
cent years. Now they will buy “Rixson” 
Hardware because of its tried and tested 
reliability—as the wise ones always did. To 
stock this line is to build good will. Write 
for current catalog information. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave., 
Philadelphia Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 














HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 











474 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Write for details about 
ugg Rope and 
ugg-ed Mowers 


Two quality products 
manufactured in the 
same factory with 
the same overhead 
( by a company 

& founded in 1883 
















Ler us send you our 
complete proposition. We 
believe you will be greatly 
interested in our special 
offer. 


The 
E. T. Rugg Co. 


Manufacturers Since 1883 


Newark, Ohio 
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Smooth as a 


Ball Bearing 


THAT’S exactly what they are . . . ball bearing 
casters. No friction. ‘They roll in any direction 
with ease. Save carpets, rugs, floors. 


Generous profits. Rapid sales. Quick turnover. 
ACME CASTERS are an ideal item for any dealer. 
Every customer who comes into your store is a 


logical prospect for ACMES. 


Demonstrate These Casters 


Roll one on the counter, or in 
the palm of your hand. All 
you’ve got to do to make a 
sale, is to show the customer 
how these wondertul casters 
work. 


THE ScHarz MANUFACTURING Co. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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No. 04821 


Don’t Overlook THIS One 
When Ordering 
PIN TUMBLER PADLOCKS 


Here is a padlock with features that 
interest customers. It combines fine ! 
appearance, manifest strength and 
security—and agreeably low price. 


The bronze case is fitted with a hard- 
ened steel shackle that locks at both 
sides. Inside security is guaranteed 
by dependable Eagle Pin Tumbler 


lock work. | 
No. 04821 looks "real'’ Value, and IS. 
ooo 
The Eagle Quality Line 
Night Latehes Store Door Sets | Wood Screws 
Trunk Locks Padlocks Stove Bolts 
Front Door Sets| Cabinet Locks |. Machine Screws 





—EAGLE Bx co— 


26 Warren Street -- ew York 


Branch Offites: ' 
521 Commerce St. - 177179NFrantlin& 114 Bedford St 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ul. Bosten, Mass 
Works at Terryville, Conn, 
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QUICK TURNOVER 


GROWING SALES* 


*During 1932 Dic-A-Doo 
sales increased 117% 


PROFITS 


Three sizes for ev- 
ery type of trade. 
Packages to retail 
at 15c and 30c, 25- 
lb. pails at $4.50. 
Nowalsoavailable 
in 5 Ib. bags, to re- 
tailat $1.00.(Prices 
slightly more west 
of Rockies.) 








Sets to housewives, painters, build- 
ing owners, etc._—and repeats, because 
nothing else cleans and restores surfaces 
so quickly, easily and well. 

Advertised in Saturday Evening Post, 
American Weekly, Painters’ Magazine. 
Order from your jobber. The PATENT 
CEREALS CO., Dept. H16 Geneva, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 371 Wallace Ave., Toronto.) 


DICADOO 


paint cleaner 


MOST PROFITABLE PAINT 
ACCESSORY YOU CAN STOCK 
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SMALL Things Make 
BIG Ones Bossible | 
; 
N every big construction job there are thou- : 
sands of “little items” which, by doing : 
their work well, make the big jobs possible. ‘ 


Important among these “little items” are 
American Screws—they are seldom in sight 
but always “hanging on.” Their sharp gimlet 
points and true running threads make them — 
easier to drive and surer to stay in place. 


The easiest way to sell American Screws 
is to put a carton of Handy Packs on your 
counter or display table. Each carton contains 
sixty small packages (six each of the ten most 
useful sizes). Ask your jobber for a carton. 


STOVE 
BOLTS 


MACHINE 
SCREWS 


WOOD 
SCREWS 


AMERICAN SCREW CO 


PROVIDENCE,R.I.,U.S.A. 


WESTERN DEPOT, 219 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIRE 
BOLTS 


Put lt Together With Screws 
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CHAFING DISH 


Cooks quickly and thoroughly without 
scorching or burning. A very popular 
item for preparing welsh rarebit. Food 
pan and cover Silver Lined. Chromium 

List $10.95 


TURN-EASY TOASTER 


One of the most beautiful of all Turn- 
Easy Toasters. Attractive piercing on 
bread racks and top. Sides, bottom and 
top paneled. Chromium Plate, Blue 
Diamond Finish. List $4.50 


WAFFLE MAKER 


Heat indicator tells when to pour 
batter. Patented expansion hinge al- 
lows batter to raise. Chromium Plate, 
Blue Diamond Finish. List $7.95 
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BUNIVE RSA L 


—— selection of Universal 
Electrical Appliances is from 
our most popular selling items. 
Each is a leader in sales value, 
unexcelled in design, material, 
construction and finish. Each 
is backed by the trade mark 
UNIVERSAL —a name which 
has meant more on Household 
Appliances than any other. A 
name that has “stood the test 
of time” and that is recognized 
everywhere as standing for best 
values obtainable at a cost little 
or no more than ordinary lines. 


DE LUXE 3-HEAT PAD 


Four thermostats maintain any one of 
3 degrees of heat. Removable 2-button 
eiderdown cover and extra washable 
slip, and water-proof cover. All-Metal 
Gift Box. List $7.95 


ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC 


The last word in electric irons. Wrinkle- 
Proof Round Heel. Tapered Point and 
Beveled Edges. Chromium Plate, Blue 
Diamond Finish. List $5.95 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 





PURITAN PERCOLATOR 


The most popular of all designs. 
Makes perfect drip coffee automatically— 
the water drips as it heats. 6 cup capac- 
ity. Seamless Body and Spout. Chromium 
Plate. List $7.50 


DOUBLE-QUICK TOASTER 


Toasts both sides of two slices at a 
time. Bread rack tips out and down on 
hinge. For those who want a faster 
toaster than the usual single slice type. 
Chromium Plate. List $7.95 


WAFFLE MAKER, SANDWICH 
TOASTER AND GRIDDLE 


Has two sets of interchangeable grids— 
a flat set and a waffle set. romium 
Plate, Blue Diamond Finish. List $10.95 
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WASHER HEAD 


WASHERS — 
CSK . FINISHING 
FLUSH TYPE 









BOLTS -- 
STEP 
HOOK 
SINK 
STOVE 
HANGER 
FIN HEAD 
CARRIAGE 


























NUTS -- 

MACHINE SCREW 
HEXAGON 
SQUARE 

STOVE BOLT 

SEMI-F INISHED 

WING 













RODS -- 
STOVE 
CHAIR 
LADDER 










RIVETS -- 
TUBULAR 





FUSE PLUG 
SPECIAL 







MISCELLANEOUS -- 
ESCUTCHEON PINS 
KNURLED PINS 
BED CRATING HOOKS 
SLOTTING SAWS 


METALS AVAILABLE 


STEEL BRASS MONEL 
BRONZE EVERDUR 
STAIN S STEEL 







ALUMINUM 
IN ANY FINISH 


MAKING FASTENINGS 
TO SHEET METAL 





Countersunk Binding 
Flat Head Available in plain Steel or plated finishes Head 
Round in the head types illustrated. 
Head Send for Price List. 


CONTIN NOUNE SCREW Co. 





i ims Iihive and Factor) Poe a a was Winciosn Qrenah 
- im , PRODUCTS 1421 Fort Street 6529 Russell Street 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. U.S.A. — Chattanooga, Tenn, Detroit, Michigan 
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TARDWARE 


The Hardware Dealers Magazine 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER THURSDAY 


October 26, 1933 





Retail Code Is Signed 
by President Roosevelt 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT signed the basic Retail Code late Sunday 

night, October 22, 1933. Next Monday (October 30, 1933), this 

code becomes law under which all but drug, food and tobacco retailers 
must operate. By Executive Order, local retail stores in towns of less 
: than 2500 population, employing less than five employees, are exempt 

from this code and the President’s Re-employment Agreement. 

i The wage scales and work-week basis are the same as provided in 
the tentative code, revised on Sept. 19 (See H.A. Sept. 28, page 23). 
The phraseology of the advertising restrictions, etc., under the “unfair 
competition section” have been revised. The new wording apparently seeks 
‘ the same objectives but is not as positive as the original provisions. 
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The greatly desired “10% stop-loss” clause has been eliminated. In 
its place is a less effective “loss limitation” clause. 


‘ The CompleteText of the Official General Retail Code as Signed 
by President Roosevelt Appears in This Issue. See Page’ 71 
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g SILVER 


sizer SAWS 


WHO MAKES THE 
BEST HAND SAW? 


ATKINS—that is a recognized fact. For 
decades Atkins leadership has _ been 
accepted by the entire hardware indus- 
try. Carpenters, farmers, mechanics. 
schools, home crafters—all saw users 
know Atkins to be “The Finest on 
Earth.” Atkins exclusive SIL- 
VER STEEL, the master work- 
manship involved, the paten- 
ted processes employed, all 
predetermine __ par - excel- 
lence. 













No. 400, The Handsaw Elite, SILVER 


STEEL, skew back, taper ground, 
mirror polish. Perfection Rosewood handle with 
three nickel screws and medallion. Both regular 
and ship point patterns. Individually packed in 

as 
— é 


attractive two-color boxes. 
‘ AWW 
ha a )\ 
ag Ps T 


No. 401. Same as the No. 400 except 
straight back. 


—e & 


Every Sale mt 


! No. 65. SILVER STEEL. straight 
A GOOD PROFIT Perfeetion Applewood handle. Regular 


and ship patterns. 































\tkins Saws are easy to sell. No. 53. Skew Back. Extra fine gen- 


Atkins policies of distribu- eral carpentry saws. 

tion certify a fair dealer ; 
profit on each sale. Superior AE he 
quality makes them stay sold. “Gan “eu s 
And complete customer satis- a ae ; 

faction assures repeat sales. No. 59. Special steel, skew back. Or- 


iginal high-grade medium priced hand 
saw. Regular and ship patterns. 


Order Today From Your Jobber. Ne. 88. Same as No. 59 except straight 


E.Cc. ATKINS and Company ——— 
















€ 
“THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE” ESTABLISHED 1857 ine 53 RECTOR numa 
Makers of highest grade and leading types of all kinds — — 
of Saws, Saw Tools, Handles, Plastering Trowels 
WE DO OUR PART Scrapers and Specialties 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY - - - - -  'INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The Chicago Convention 





Held Jointly by the National Hardware 


Association and American 


Hardware 


Manufacturers’ Association at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct. 16 to 19, 1933 


ber their 1933 joint convention at Chicago, October 16 to 19. For the 


| YOR many years, hardware wholesalers and manufacturers will remem- 


first time in more than 20 years, they were unhampered by the 
menace of anti-trust proceedings which could thwart their efforts for ethical 


as well as profitable distribution. 


Many previous conventions, of these same 


wholesalers and manufacturers, have worked for modification of the too- 
stringent anti-trust laws and hoped, at least, for government sanction of proper 
agreements among producers and distributors and between these two groups. 
Last week, the Chicago convention met, not only with such sanction, but 
virtually with a Presidential command to make business ethical and profitable, 
that depressions may be eliminated from the American business picture. It 
was immediately clear that’ these two great groups within the hardware indus- 
try are going to take full advantage of the opportunity. 


At every session, the delegates dis- 
cussed some phase of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. During the 
convention three NRA officials, direct 
from Washington, D. C., participated 
in the deliberations regarding codes. 
These NRA men brought inspiration 
as well as facts and informally ad- 
vised with different groups in their 
code efforts. At the close of the 
final session, the wholesalers code 
committee entrained for Washington 
for an immediate NRA conference 
on the proposed basic wholesale 
code. This committee had the bene- 
fit of the collective thinking of the 
craft as brought out in the week’s 
work at Chicago and plans to seek 
equitable code clauses which will 
help make hardware wholesaling 
more profitable. 

Not since the 1928 convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J., has the at- 
tendance been so large. More than 
1500 hardware men and their ladies 
registered and every meeting was 
well attended by thoughtful business 
men who participated freely in 
the discussions. Approximately 200 
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wholesale houses were represented 
by 300 delegates and nearly 1000 
represented more than 200 manufac- 
turers. Any notion that the large at- 
tendance was inspired by the Century 
of Progress was quickly dispelled by 
the prompt and large audiences that 
greeted each speaker throughout the 
week. These business men came to 
Chicago to talk business and they 
did. 


Manufacturers Explained 
Group Codes to Jobbers 


At one joint session the whole- 
salers called upon manufacturers to 
explain their group codes, particu- 
larly clauses establishing classifica- 
tions of customers. Obviously, this 
action was taken to assure the proper 
recognition of the wholesaler in the 
distribution of hardware and kindred 
products and to prevent, as far as 
legally possible, the inclusion of un- 
fair preferentials for mail order, 
chain store or other competitors. 


Some sharp criticism was heard 


against manufacturers groups al- 
tempting to give such competitors 
lower prices. Wholesalers’ feelings 
as expressed during this convention 
eloquently confirm the HARDWARE 
AcE editorial “An Extra 10 Per 
Cent,” which appeared Oct. 12. The 
wholesalers at Chicago gave every 
evidence of their realization of the 
seriousness of attempted price dis- 
crimination and demonstrated their 
intention of fighting such unfair 
practices. 

A number of manufacturers in- 
formally told of their group code 
work and indicated their funda- 
mental belief in wholesaler distribu- 
tion and their intentions to protect 
the wholesaler’s position in dis- 
tribution by fair clauses in their 
codes. 

The Steel Code came in for some 
disapproval at most of the whole- 
saler’s sessions. At their final ses- 
sion the association went on record 
protesting certdin phases of this code 
and urging some revisions. The full 
text of this action appears elsewhere. 

In the discussion of the whole- 
salers’ basic code there was pro- 
longed controversy on the question 
of the so-called local jobber’s status 
in the code. From several parts of 
the country delegates sought clause 
changes which in their judgment 
would recognize those problems 
peculiar to the various local terri- 
tories. An important part of this ef- 
fort was centered in seeking local 
recognition in the administration 
work to follow code approval, so 
that firms outside a local area, sell- 
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ing in such area, would also be un- 
der control similar to the firms lo- 
cated in the district. Similar diff- 
culties have arisen in connection with 
the general retail code and the mill 
supply codes. 


There was likewise considerable 
discussion about a clause which 
would provide a suitable “determina- 
tion of costs” basis. Those who had 
attended Washington meetings were 
convinced that such a_ provision 
would not be acceptable by NRA. 
However, in deference to the wishes 
of members, the code committee 
agreed to battle for this point in the 
coming conferences and later at the 
public hearings, despite their ex- 
perience in the matter, which made 
them feel such a clause would be im- 
mediately eliminated. 


It was also quite clear that the 
wholesalers are watching closely all 
manufacturers’ code activities and 
will continue to do so. 


N.H.A. Becomes 
N.W.H.A. 


To better identify its membership, 
scope of activities and to avoid con- 
fusion with other hardware trade 
bodies the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation elected to change its name to 
the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association. This change is a part 
of the new constitution and by-laws 
which were adopted at the closing 
jobbers’ session Thursday morning, 
it having been felt that the existing 
constitution and by-laws were inade- 
quate under present day conditions. 
With these changes it is planned to 
augment the membership for more 


efficient operations under the pro- 
posed basic wholesale code. 

The convention got under way 
Monday night with the customary 
formalities, then launched directly 
into an N.I.R.A. message delivered 
by an NRA official. Tuesday morn- 
ing both groups held separate ses- 
sions with further NRA participa- 
tion. Wednesday a joint session was 
held and on Thursday morning each 
association held its closing session 
with election of officers and the pass- 
ing of resolutions. 


C. J. Whipple Reelected 
Jobbers’ President 


C. J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, 
who presided at the 1933 convention, 
was re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion. Vice-presidents chosen are 
Leslie M. Stratton, Stratton-Warren 
Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Shannon Crandall, California Hard- 
ware Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
A. W. Howe, J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Stratton 
served in the same capacity last year 
and Mr. Howe is also president of 
the National Sheet Metal Distribu- 
tors’ Association, an outgrowth of 
the former Metal Branch of the job- 
bers’ association. 

At the request of his family, Brace 
Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & Hay- 
den Co., San Francisco, Calif., was 
not reelected a vice-president of the 
organization, although this has been 
the annual wish and practice of this 
body for more than 25 years. Mr. 
Hayden recently passed his 97th 
birthday and his’ family wished him 
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relieved of the responsibilities he 
felt in this office. A fitting tribute 
to this fine veteran of the wholesale 
hardware industry was delivered at 
the closing session and will be sent 
to him in the form of a resolution. 

The three members of the execu- 
tive committee whose terms expired 
this year were chosen for another 
three year period of service. They 
are Glenn E. Jennings, Wright & Wil- 
helmy Co., Omaha, Nebr.; F. E. 
Pharr, Buhrman- Pharr Hardware 
Co., Texarkana, Ark., and Mark 
Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hardware & 
Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 


A. P. Van Schaick 


Manufacturers’ President 


At its closing session the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion elected A. P. Van Schaick, The 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., as president to succeed A. E. 
Alverson, Greenlee Too: Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., who presided at the 1933 
convention. Mr. Van Schaick has 
served as vice-president for three 
years. Vice-presidents chosen by the 
manufacturers are R. G. Thompson, 
Lufkin Rule Co., New York City; 
R. E. Pritchard, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., and Houston 
Dudley, Gray & Dudley Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Thompson has 
served in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent for three years also. To fill 
the vacancies on the executive com- 


. mittee due to the expiration of the 


terms of three members the follow- 
ing were elected for a new three year 
term: J. T. Skelly, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; Phillip Rog- 
ers, Miller Falls Co., Miller Falls, 
Mass., and H. B. Wilson, Mathias 
Klein & Sons, Chicago. 

Although not officially decided on 
until the spring meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the two asso- 
ciations, it is generally believed that 
the 1934 joint convention will be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Because of the vital importance 
of the 1933 joint convention of hard- 
ware wholesalers and manufacturers, 
HarpwarRe AGE presents, on the 
pages immediately following, a very 
complete account of the Chicago ses- 
sions. To save our readers’ time 
and to make each phase of the pro- 
gram quite clear the different sub- 
jects, discussions, etc., have been 
separated but appear as presented to 
the convention. 
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An Appraisal of the 
Wholesale Hardware Industry 





Cc. J. WHIPPLE 


HE events of the past four years 

seem to prove that in some re- 

spects our industrial system has 
not functioned as it should have and 
that there was need for change. Colonel 
Brady, in his talk last evening, covered 
this subject far more effectively than I 
can. The thought comes to me that in- 
asmuch as our whole industrial sys- 
tem seems to need reorganizing, would 
it not be a proper time to sit back and 
appraise the wholesale industry in 
which we are engaged and determine 
whether or not further changes are 
needed in order that we may continue 
to hold the place in the future that we 
have occupied in the past? 

Based on the figures of the Fifteenth 
Census of the U. S. 1930 Wholesale 
Distribution (page 69), the wholesale 
hardware industry represents an annual 
volume of $866,000,000. It employs 
45,133 people and not only contacts 
25,330 retail hardware stores, but serves 
as well many other retail outlets in addi- 
tion to a large volume of business with 
industrial consumers. Its pay roll is 
$84,578,000 per year, and the merchan- 
dise inventory amounts to $178,801,000. 
No figures are available on capital in- 
vested nor on the average amount of 
accounts receivable, but applying the 
usual percentages, I would estimate that 
the hardware jobbers of this country 
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By C. J. WHIPPLE 





President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, in his annual 
message as president of the National Hardware Association at that body's 


Tuesday morning session. 


are extending a credit of approximately 
$200,000,000 to their retail customers. 
A study of the above figures makes one 
realize the tremendous size and extent 
of the business in which we are en- 
gaged. 

Theoretically we are in business in 
order that we may collect merchandise 
from the various manufacturers scat- 
tered all over the country and place this 
combined stock at the service of our 
retail customers. Prior to the world war 
our method of doing business was ac- 
cepted without much question on a 
majority of lines sold in hardware 
stores. Since then a new type of dis- 
tribution has received intensive devel- 
opment. At first we were not much 
affected and this competition was not 
considered serious, but in recent years 
it has made considerable inroads and, 
in my opinion, constitutes a serious 
menace. 


Cash and Carry Methods 


I refer, of course, to cash and carry 
chain methods of selling. These meth- 
ods present a problem directly to our 
retail customers and a problem that is 
insoluble to the average retail hard- 
ware dealer without the cooperation of 
his jobbing supplier. The cash and 
carry method of selling eliminates cer- 
tain items of expense. The large vol- 
ume resulting from underselling inde- 
pendent competitors reduces handling 
cost and, coupled with the buying con- 
cessions granted by manufacturers, we 
are confronted with a difficult problem. 
There has been no uniformity of 
thought among our members on this 
subject. Some of you conscientiously 
feel that this is a retailer’s problem and 
that the wholesaler should not be ex- 
pected to do anything at all about it. 
While it is true that directly it is the 
retailer’s problem, it seems to me that 
when the wholesaler’s sales to that re- 
tailer are affected, it automatically be- 
comes a wholesaler’s problem. Defeat 
of our retailer customers ends our ex- 
cuse for existence. I do not think, as 
an industry, we can continue to ignore 
this type of competition. 


While the function of wholesaling 
cannot be questioned, the methods em- 
ployed might be questioned in more 
than one respect. We are all inclined to 
blame the poor business conditions of 
the past few years for most of our 
troubles. Lots-of us believe that as soon 
as reemployment is effected and condi- 
tions get back to normal, the whole- 
sale business will automatically go 
along with it and that in the future we 
may expect the same sort of satisfactory 
conditions that we enjoyed before we 
faced the difficulties of the past four 
years. I think it is a mistake to take 
that viewpoint. One hundred thousand 
chain outlets were not created by ac- 
cident. It was due to improving the 
methods used by independent whole- 
salers and retailers and there is every 
reason to believe that the inroads of 
this type of selling will increase unless 
we take the proper measures to prevent 
them. 

Later this morning you will be given 
the report of the Overhead Expense 
Committee. Figures of the past few 
years have been seriously affected by 
shrinkage in volume; nevertheless there 
has been a tendency for a long time to- 
ward too high a cost of doing business. 
I think this trend threatens the perma- 
nency of the kind of wholesaling that 
we have been doing and opens the door 
altogether too wide to other methods. 
Referring again to the Summary on 
Wholesale Distribution compiled by the 
Census Bureau, we find that the aver- 
age cost of all wholesaling was 
12 15/100 per cent of sales. Of course, 
that percentage is reduced by the tre- 
mendous volume of bulk wholesaling of 
raw materials which is handled on an 
extremely low percentage basis, but 
when we get into specific lines we find 
the cost of doing business for whole- 
sale grocers was 9.12 per cent; whole- 
sale druggists 14.1 per cent; dry goods 
14.91 per cent. The hardware percentage 
for that year was 18.65. The above fig- 
ures, of course, refer to expenses and 
not to gross margins. It goes without 
saying that the lower we get our operat- 
ing costs the more secure we are from 
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the competition of other channels of 
distribution. 


Back in the days of the world war 
someone brought to light and gave great 
publicity to the matter of turnover. After 
the depression of 1921 this matter of 
turnover was stressed so much that it 
occupied a place alongside the old 
term Service. It has been carried to 
an absurd degree. In my opinion the 
desire for turnover has contributed more 
than any other one thing to the high 
expense of distribution. Turnover has 
added costs to the industry far greater 
than the savings that might be effected 
through the freer use of capital and the 
losses which have occurred by reason 
of the decline in value of the stocks on 
hand. It has encouraged both jobbers 
and dealers to spread their capital too 
thinly over lines for which there is not 
sufficient demand to warrant handling. 
In an effort for turnover we have all 
become poor stock keepers and have 
not carried the merchandise that we 
should. 


Adds to Cost 


This turnover idea has also added 
greatly to the cost of the manufacturers. 
So that we may secure turnover we 
insist that a manufacturer keep on hand 
a stock of finished. goods. In some cases 
we ask that he do this not only in his 
factory but in warehouses situated at 
strategic points. We do not give him 
a reasonable time in which to fill our 
orders but want the shipment made the 
same day the order is received. In the 
old days we placed two or three large 
orders per year and were satisfied if the 
manufacturer shipped within 30 to 60 
days of the receipt of the order. In 
those days the competition of manufac- 
turers selling direct to dealers was not 
so troublesome. Few dealers could wait 
that long for their merchandise, but 
now that manufacturers have finished 
stocks, the temptation to sell direct to 
retailers at a price they really could 
not afford to make if all of their dis- 
tribution was direct to retailers is very 
great. Carrying out this idea of turn- 
over has thus created competition that 
did not exist before. 


I think if we are to do a real job of 
wholesaling, we, and not the manufac- 
turer, should carry the stock. I do not 
think we should absorb into the pur- 
chase price of our goods the cost of 
the poducer maintaining an expensive 
selling organization and costly ware- 
house stocks. If we can buy at a true 
wholesale cost without carrying this 
burden, it will be far easier for us to 
meet the threats from other channels. 
Recently the mail order houses directed 
a protest to the NRA officials against 
being classed with the ordinary retailer 
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and pointed specifically to the fact (not 
altogther true) that they do not require 
the services which the manufacturers 
have set up for independent wholesalers 
and dealers. Neither do we. We want 
to get back on the basis of purchasing 
merchandise at prices based on mate- 
rial and labor costs, plus a reasonable 
addition for overhead, but eliminating 
the many unnecessary costs that we are 
now carrying. 

In our effort for volume, in recent 
years we have been spreading our 
activities over too many lines. We have 
been buying our merchandise based on 
the representation of our manufacturers 
rather than the demands of the con- 
sumers. We have too many items that 
we do not sell in sufficient quantities to 
warrant carrying in a wholesale stock. 
This criticism is directed toward the 
large, as well as the small, jobber. 
Just to test out what I have in mind, 
when you return home find out how 
many items you list in your respective 
catalogues, the total annual sales of 
which amount to less than $100. Can 
you really do a wholesaling job by han- 
dling only $100 worth of merchandise 
in a year? This, of course, would not 
apply to strictly service items. 

Is it not time that we applied con- 
siderably more pressure toward the sell- 
ing policies of the manufacturers from 
whom we buy? There are mighty few 
factories who have a clean-cut, well-de- 
fined, selling policy that is fair to all. 
Instead of placing our business based on 
long-time association and friendship, 
would it not be well to take into ac- 
count the selling policy and see if the 
factory in question has a plan that is 


fair to wholesale distributors? I am 
not in the least concerned about manu- 
facturers whose plan of selling is di- 
rect to the dealer. This method of sell. 
ing is so expensive that it means a price 
level that does not bother us. I have 
in mind the manufacturer who sells 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of his 
output to jobbers and sells the balance 
to chain stores and the mail order 
houses at lower prices, or direct to 
dealers on a price basis that we cannot 
profitably meet. There are very, very 
few concerns from whom we buy that 
have not been guilty of either or both 
of these practices. I am hopeful that 
the code will give us the authority to 
collectively take action against this form 
of competition. 

I think we have an obligation to our 
retail customers in assisting them to 
meet their competition from other 
sources. This obligation is not merely 
a moral one but is really a business 
obligation in which we are all selfishly 
interested. Perhaps if we paid more 
attention to the competition from which 
our dealers are suffering and less atten- 
tion to competition among ourselves, 
we could more effectively solve this 
problem. 


Nineteen thirty-four looms ahead of 
us with many uncertainties but with one 
certainty and that is the certainty of 
change. The NRA has brought changes, 
inflation may bring more, but I do not 
think we can look forward to any con- 
dition that condones inefficiency and im- 
proper management. To maintain our 
position in the economic scheme of 
things we must be prepared to do our 
job better than it has been done before. 





ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS — 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MFRS. ASSN. 





COL. HOUSTON DUDLEY 
Gray and Dudley Co. 





R. G. THOMPSON 
Lufkin Rule Co. 





R. E. PRITCHARD 
The Stanley Works 
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The Manufacturers’ Association’s 
Code Policies and Activities 





A, E. ALVERSON 


HEN the National Recovery 
Ws was just about at the pass- 

ing point, we were in session at 
the semi-annual spring Convention. We 
canvassed the situation _ rather 
thoroughly, we determined that many of 
our memebers were tied up in trade as- 
sociations and that the membership 
of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association covered such diversi- 
fied lines that it was impractical to 
develop any code through this associa- 
tion. 

We felt that it did not properly lie 
within our province to provide a con- 
necting link between trade associations 
then existing or to be later created. 
These conclusions were submitted to 
the executive committee in the meeting 
at Memphis, and concurred in by them. 
Regardless of this position, we have 
been constantly active in a multitude 
of helpful ways. 

We have put a large number of our 
members in touch with the organization 
where they could properly function; we 
have studied the developments as they 
occurred and attempted, through bulle- 
tins, to keep our members fully in- 
formed. Then came the proposed or- 
ganization which was later known as 
the Fabricated Metal Products Federa- 
tion. 


Your secretary and your president 
participated in this organization meet- 
ing. I recall that the first day in 
Washington when we talked of six or 
seven hours for the worker, and we put 
in a day which started a little after eight 
in the morning and ended a little after 
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Greenlee Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Delivering his annual message as 


president of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association to that 


body’s Tuesday morning session. 
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midnight. We feel that the effort was 
quite worth while and that this Federa- 
tion has proved a boon to many of our 
members. 

As president of your Association, I 
do not propose at this time to specifi- 
cally endorse nor condemn, not even to 
criticize, the National Recovery Act. 
All of these attitudes have been taken 
by enough speakers to leave it a 
thoroughly open discussion. I simply 
wish to say that, as an Association, we 
have done our honest part to promote 
this movement and to assist in any way 
practical. I do not wish to pledge my 
successor, but I feel that, as an Asso- 
ciation, our cooperation will continue. 

A few words regarding business. 
Nearly all of us during June and July 
experienced an increased volume of 
orders. Much of this buying was done 
to beat the gun and meant an increased 
stock with our distriubtors. I have at- 
tempted to check this through to see 
what results were obtained but the final 
reports are a little too confusing to 
give a positive conclusion as yet. 

Our sales are a three-step proposition, 
and the real value of this business de- 
pends upon the completion of the trans- 
action. Perhaps a lot of us have been 
gratified to move some stock, but that 
does not complete the cycle nor is it 
completed when our distributor puts the 
stock in his dealer’s hands. The real 
job is completed when the consumer is 
in possession of the product. 

As near as I can check this, the 
distributors have moved the major per- 
tion of the increased purchases made 
during the summer. This is probably 
not true in every case. I have gone to 
the trouble of checking beyond that 
with dealers. Their reports are as vary- 
ing as the territories in which they 
work. 

Through one section I get a report 
that slightly increased sales have moved 
a part of their increased purchases, 
but not in sufficient volume to come up 
to their expectations. In another sec- 
tion, under different conditions, the sale 
has been sufficient to clear up stocks 


which would have carried into 1934 
on the basis of early 1933 sales. 

Unquestionably, taking the whole 
picture there has been an increased 
movement of -manufactured products 
into the hands of the consumer. It is 
equally true that this movement has not 
come up to the expectations of a great 
many enthusiasts. 

This National Recovery Act takes 
the ship of business on new and un- 
charted seas, and we must hope and 
work for the best results. One of our 
much quoted services takes the position 
that to date the movement can no more 
be classed 100 per cent a failure than 
100 per cent a success. They urge the 
administration to take the best of the 
present set-up and to build upon that 
and around it until a vehicle is created 
which moves more smoothly and with 
more certainty of reaching its pre- 
scribed destination. 

In summing up, I feel very much as 
my predecessor did two years ago when 
he invited each of us to view the situa- 
tion from our own vantage point, and 
to write our own ticket. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Manufacturers’ Association 





A, P. VAN SCHAICK 


American Chain Co. 
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GEORGE S. BRADY 


E are practically making over 

a social system in the space 

of a few months, and doing it 
in a progressive, orderly fashion. We 
had in the space of a hundred and fifty 
years built up a stupendous mechan- 
ical and industrial age, but we had 
failed to build our social structure to 
keep pace with it. A major calamity 
was necessary to awaken us. We suf- 
fered that calamity. Last March nearly 
fifteen million unemployed stalked the 
streets of this country in a vain search 
for work, and nearly that many more 
on short pay near the verge of poverty. 
Banks were closed. Factories that were 
capable of producing the wonderful 
products of this wonderful age stood 
idle, and although everyone wanted 
these products none had the money to 
buy them. The machine age was a 
ridiculous mockery. 

Seven months have elapsed and 
courage has returned. Business activ- 
ity has increased 34 per cent and three 
million people have been reemployed. 
Real purchasing power of workers has 
increased 17 per cent and this has be- 
come immediately apparent in a 16 
per cent gain in department store sales. 
Five millions will be reemployed sim- 
ply by the operation of the shorter 
hours in the codes. 

Since June, industrialists and busi- 
ness men in every part of this country 
have been organizing. They have been 
coming to Washington by the thou- 
sands determined to develop a self- 
government program for industry that 
will succeed. They see in the NRA 
the first chance for a return of pros- 
perity that they have visualized in four 
years. It is not a political movement. 
The men who are on the NRA staff, 
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NRA War on Depression 
More Important than World War 


By Lt. Col. GEORGE S. BRADY 


Assistant Deputy Administrator, NRA, Addressing the Joint Monday 


Night Opening Session. 


who stand behind General Johnson in 
this great drive, are not classed as 
Democrats or Republicans. They are 
fighting a war, as a war was fought in 
1918. 

Men who visit Washington ask us 
how big the NRA organization will be. 
That is a question that only you your- 
selves can answer. If industry goes 
home with its codes and works co- 
operatively and in real brotherly fash- 
ion to settle its own problems then 
NRA will be small and there will be 
little interference of government in 
business. But if Industry will not 
work cooperatively and runs to Wash- 
ington with its petty grievances, then 
NRA must grow in size and govern- 
mental interference in business will be 
likely to increase. Industry must re- 
alize that it is made up of two ele- 
mentary parts—labor and capital, no 
single one of which can do the work 
alone. The NRA is right now being 
blamed by the newspapers for the 
sharp rise in commodity prices. Let 
me say that the increase in wages asked 
for in the codes does not warrant 
heavy rises in selling prices of the 
goods. 

Consumers’ goods reached a low, last 
March, of 26 per cent off the 1929 
peak, but capital goods had fallen 66 
per cent below the 1929 peak. Some 
industries making capital goods were 
at about 19 per cent of capacity. The 
situation in the heavy machinery in- 
dustries was deplorable. It was in 
these industries that the skilled me- 
chanic, engineer, and higher type of 
white collar worker was employed, and 
it was here that unemployment was 
greatest. Since March there has been 
a rise of 48 per cent in the manufac- 
ture of consumers’ goods, but there 
has been a rise of little over 10 per 
cent in capital goods with a corre- 
spondingly small reemployment of 
workers. There can be no great in- 
crease in employment in these capital- 
goods plants until the consumer-goods 
plants invest in capital goods, that is, 
until the factories making radios, type- 
writers, washing machines, and _ the 
thousand and one things of daily life, 
purchase new modern machinery and 
tools. 


In view of that, could anyone doubt 
the patriotism of the manufacturer who 
modernizes his plant right now with- 
out waiting for further business. Some 
few are doing it, others will follow. 
I know of one plant whose directors 
have recently voted to spend $300,000 
on machine tools, and I know of an- 
other where the board of directors has 
set down a program of spending $800,- 
000 on modernization, including every- 
thing from the boiler room to the tool 
room, just these things that the cap- 
ital-goods plants have to sell. 

Let’s take another look at this situ- 
ation, apart from the patriotic view- 
point: If the high-cost plant, which 
under a code has agreed not to sell 
below its own cost, refuses to see the 
advantage of using modern up-to-date 
machinery and continues to tolerate 
obsolescence, it is virtually a decision 
to commit commercial suicide. Take 
for example the following: I know of 
one plant with an outstanding name in 
its line that has at least two thousand 
machine tools more than 16 years old, 
some of them more than 25 years old. 
It was profitable to operate these ma- 
chines when ambitious young men 
could be hired and worked hard at 15 
cents an hour. But now, with a min- 
imum wage specified in codes of 40 
cents an hour, these machines must be 
scrapped or the company will go on 
the rocks. Any modern machine tool 
builder could send an engineer to 
plants like this and prove to them that 
it would be more profitable to operate 
modern machinery with labor at 40 
cents an hour than the old machines 
with labor at 15 cents an hour. 

These consumer-goods plants do not 
yet realize the economic advantage of 
purchasing new machinery. The cap- 
ital-goods industries are going to come 
back into their own and reach the 
goal of reemployment and prosperity, 
but there is a big engineering educa- 
tion job yet to be done. You distribu- 
tors can do your share in helping to 
put it across. In doing so you are doing 
a patriotic work, you are fighting this 
war on depression—more important to 
the millions of Americans than the war 
of 1918. 


HARDWARE AGE 
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An Appeal to Reason 


SHANNON CRANDALL 
New Vice-President N.W.H.A. 


OME years ago there was _ pub- 

lished in a city of the State of 

Kansas a periodical called “An 
Appeal to Reason.” 

It grew from a small beginning into 
a journal of wide and extensive circu- 
lation, and the interesting feature of 
its successful career was that in no 
accepted sense could it be termed “An 
Appeal to Reason” but, on the con- 
trary, it was an appeal to the emo- 
tions, the prejudice, passions and 
ignorance of its readers. 

It advocated anarchy, communism, 
socialism and all of the “isms” repul- 
sive and obnoxious to the well-ordered 
thinking mind, and in time it became 
so obnoxious to the law-abiding and 
orderly public that the Federal Gov- 
ernment eventually felt itself compelled 
to suppress its publication and circu- 
lation. 

To my way of thinking, there are 
many of us engaged in the distribu- 
tion of articles known under the gen- 
eral term of Hardware, embracing 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers who, like the journal alluded 
to above, ostensibly appeal to the rea- 
soning qualities of our clientele, yet 
are engaged in commercial practices 
almost as reprehensible as the social 
preachings of the journal mentioned. 

While we do not preach anarchy, so- 
cialism and communism, we do _prac- 
tice business anarchy, are inclined to 
take undue advantage of our competi- 
tors, practice deceit, cut prices, and 
often violate our agreements with 
others. We also reach into distant un- 
profitable markets, and to obtain busi- 
ness therein which we are unable to 
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obtain on a parity with those more 
favorably located, offer undue price 
advantages, make secret allowances, 
unduly extend our terms, and make 
other unwise and unprofitable conces- 
sions—all to the detriment of the dis- 
tributor whose territory we invade and 
the general structure of the industry in 
its entirety. 

We also in our own legitimate field 
of distribution over-compete with each 
other, cut many of our prices below a 
remunerative margin, over-solicit the 
limited business to be had and in many 
other ways increase our overhead to a 
point which, if continued, may ulti- 
mately destroy us. 

For it is a regretfully admitted fact 
that the cost of distribution through 
us and our established channels has 
increased to such an extent that the 
spread between the manufacturer’s 
selling price and the consumer’s cost 
has reached such a point that the chain 
store and the catalog house, who pur- 
chase first hand, are in many instances 
able to perform this service at a sub- 
stantially lower percentage of cost than 
we are able to perform a like service. 


Reforms Should Be Effected 


It needs no Professor of Economics 
to advise us that the carrying on of 
such an expensive plan of distribu- 
tion must eventually lead us to the 
same fate that the before-mentioned 
journal encountered, namely, suppres- 
sion; not by governmental hands but 
by even a stronger force. The law of 
economics will assert itself and we will 
find ourselves suppressed as effectively 
as was the misnamed journal before 
alluded to. 

It is not my thought that the ability 
and capital that built up the large and 
successful organizations now engaged 
in the manufacture and distributing of 
these commodities will permit them- 
selves to be suppressed, but to prevent 
failure, reforms of a substantial char- 
acter should be effected in our organi- 
zations and operations and I offer a 
few suggestions as to how the improve- 
ments can be brought about: 

To my mind, there must be less de- 
structive competition among ourselves, 


and to effect this there should be re- 
tirements and mergers so that while 
the ultimate consumption will remain 
fixed, gradually increasing with the 
needs of the country, the sales volume 
of the lessened number of manufac- 
turers and distributors will automati- 
cally increase, and the unwise expendi- 
tures for securing business will be 
more easily controlled, thus enabling 
those who remain to still compete, but 
on a higher plane with a lower cost 
and at a more profitable margin than 
we are now doing. 

Unless a lower overhead is secured, 
a better profit assured and many rep- 
rehensible practices corrected or elim- 
inated, a failure and suppression of 
our entire chain may result. Also 
profit margins should be _ increased, 
special privileges eliminated, terms re- 
vised and expenses reduced. Also so- 
liciting business in localities far re- 
moved from our base that are now well 
served should be curtailed or elimi- 
nated entirely, as on account of service 
handicaps it is mostly secured on an 
unprofitable basis and does us no good 
but unjustly injures the dealer whose 
field we invade. 

It is suggested that the thoughts 
heretofore expressed be brought down 
to the present conditions, and the 
thought follows that the same Appeal 
to Reason that applies to the commer- 
cial world likewise can be applied to 
a greater degree to the political world 
which possibly finds itself today in a 
more critical situation throughout the 
globe than the’ business world. 

Government of an orderly nature is 
the cornerstone to all commercial pros- 
perity, for without reasonable govern- 
ment we can have little commerce, lit- 
tle culture and little wealth or security. 
Therefore let us indulge the hope that 
in the changes necessary to fit ourselves 
to the new conditions which time and 
other agencies continually bring about. 
those chosen by us to formulate and 
administer our laws will be governors 
of wise and sound judgment, and con- 
tinually have in mind the necessity of 
adhering to long proved, sound basic 
principles of reason and will not per- 
mit themselves to be rushed by un- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Bobbers Analyze ProposedB: 


T the Tuesday morning session of 


the National Hardware Associa- 

tion Convention A. J. Gaehr, 
George Worthington Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, presented the report of the Code 
Committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee last June. After an expres- 
sion of appreciation to Mr. Gaehr and 
his committee for their work on the 
code, President Whipple asked Secre- 
tary Fernley to read the code, para- 
graph by paragraph and to explain and 
comment upon the paragraphs as they 
were read. He pointed out that part 
of the code had been handed to the 
wholesale hardware trade, permitting 
no voice or option in altering it, while 
other parts may be changed. 

Mr. Fernley read the first three para- 
graphs of Article II of the proposed 
code which defined those who will be 
covered by the code, saying in part: 
“This basic code provides for a Gen- 
eral Code Authority which will consist 
of one member of each Divisional Code 
Authority. If this basic code is finally 
approved by the President as now 
drawn and revised, then there will be a 
General Code Authority consisting of 
one representative of each of the whole 
sale groups coming under this code. 
The General Code Authority will have 
authority over all general matters of in- 
terest to all wholesalers in every line, 
and then each group will have its Di- 
visional Code Authority which will pass 
upon. matters of interest to that divi- 
sion. Where a matter is of interest to 
more than one division, then it will be 
worked out through those Divisional 
Code Authorities with the assistance of 
the General Code Authority. 

“This definition was written by Dr. 
Alexander, Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University. 

“On the question of hours and wages, 
we have taken the basic retail code as 
a model. We endeavored to convince the 
Labor Advisory Board and the Adminis- 
tration that there is no reason why 
wholesalers generally should pay a 
higher minimum than retailers of the 
type who are included under the re- 
tail code, because the so-called basic 
general retail code covers general 
stores out in the country, it covers all 
chain stores, the mail-order houses and 
so forth. There have been various esti- 
mates— all the way from two to five 
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Appreciation expressed for fine work of N. H. A. Code 

Committee headed by A. J. Gaehr. Tuesday morning 

Jobber’s session devoted to provisions and changes 
wholesalers consider necessary in final code. 


million employees who are going to be 
affected by the retail code.” 

Mr. Fernley read Article IV dealing 
with wages which provides a minimum 
wage of $12 per week for cities of less 
than 100,000 to $14 for cities of over 
500,000. ($1 per week less for cities in 
the South, in each instance.) 





A. J. GAEHR 


The Geo. Worthington Co., chair- 


man N.H. A. Code Committee 
which received special thanks for 
its splendid service to industry. 


' 

The intervening Articles up to VI 
were passed over with brief comment 
as being more or less standard code 
provisions.. Referring to Article VII. 
however, Mr. Whipple interposed. 
“Most of these paragraphs were cov- 
ered im the hardware code which your 
committee drew up. Our original word- 
ing has been paraphrased but the intent 
is the same. One omission that I called 
attention to and which we hope to have 
restored is the advertising of imported 
merchandise. It is the feeling of the 
committee, and we had it in the original 
code, that imported merchandise should 
be so marked in a catalog, circular or 
advertisement. As it now stands, the 
merchandise has to be marked accord- 
ing to tariff regulations to be brought 
into the country, but it can be adver- 
tised without any reference to the fact 
that it is imported.” 


Some minor points were here dis- 
cussed by Mr. Whipple and members 
before proceeding to paragraph 11 on 
differentials. Secretary Fernley read 
paragraph 11, which is as follows: 

“In any division in which manufac- 
turers, importers, mills or other pri- 
mary sellers sell coincidentally to sev- 
eral classes of buyers (such as whole- 
salers, retailers, consumers), the Divi- 
sional Code Authority, subject to the 
approval and with the advice of the 
Administrator, may announce for each 
product or group of products distrib- 
uted by its division, price differentials 
bétween the different classes of buyers 
which shall be fair and reasonable 
in relation to the nature and extent of 
the distributing services and functions 
rendered by each buying class. 

“When such price differentials are so 
established and complied with by pri- 
mary sellers, wholesalers in the division 
may agree, subject to the advice and 
approval of the Administrator, not to 
purchase from or distribute the prod- 
ucts of any manufacturer, importer. 
mill or other primary seller who does 
not maintain such price differentials. 





BRACE HAYDEN 


Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., 

San Francisco, Calif., retired as 

vice-president of N.H.A. after 

serving in that capacity for more 

than 25 years. His retirement was 

reluctantly accepted. Mr. Hayden 
is 97 years old. 
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Violations of such agrements shall con- 
stitute unfair trade practice. Such price 
differentials shall include all elements 
affecting the net price such as dis- 
counts, terms and allowances. 

“Nothing in this Article shall be con- 
strued to prevent price differentials 
from being allowed on the basis of 
quantity purchased, or such other fac- 
tors as the Administrator shall deem 
proper, provided such differentials do 
not exceed the savings actually enjoyed 
by the seller by reason of selling and 
handling the larger quantities. The 
amount of such savings shall be de- 
termined by a method approved by the 
\dministrator.” 

President Whipple said: “We told 
the administration that up to this point, 
so far as the wholesalers are concerned, 
the code is a liability rather than an 
asset, that we had done nothing except 
agree to things that would increase our 
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Stratton-Warren Hdwe. Co. 
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expense and that we had nothing out of 
it. 

“Mr. Garrison, director of the Dry 
Goods Institute, spoke very forcibly on 
the subject and endeavored to establish 
with the administration the function of 
wholesaling. In no other branches of 
wholesaling do we have exactly the 
competition that we have in hardware 
wholesaling—where our suppliers are 
selling us and by reason of large vol- 
ume which they receive from their 
wholesale customers they get low costs. 
Then they sell to our retail customers, 
particularly the more desirable retail 
customers, on a basis that we cannot 
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profitably or properly meet, and on a 
basis that they could not sell if all 
their distribution were direct to re- 
tailers. 

“T want to emphasize this point. We 
are not concerned about the manufac- 
turer who does not sell his product 
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through wholesalers. The manufacturer 
who gets the bulk of his business 
through wholesalers and _ distributes 
only a part of his business through 
other channels is the one that I think 
should be controlled, and that is really 
the object of this Article. Mr. Fernley 
has grave doubts as to whether or not 
the Article will get by the Legal Di- 
vision and he has a substitute Article 
which I, personallv, do not like quite 
so well, but which he thinks has a 
greater chance of being approved.” 

Secretary Fernley read the third 
paragraph of Section 11 on Differen- 
tials: 

“Nothing in this Article shall be con- 
strued to prevent price differentials 
from being allowed on the basis of 
quantity purchased or other such fac- 
tors as the Administrator shall deem 
proper, provided such differentials do 
not exceed the savings actually enjoyed 
by the seller by reason of selling and 
handling the larger quantities. The 
amount of such savings shall be deter- 
mined by a method approved hy the 
Administrator.” 

“They absolutely insist on including 
that.” said Mr. Fernley. 

To the question of acreement to main- 
tain price differentials if established, 
Mr. Fernley replied: “Whenever it has 


been written, up to the present time, in 
a wholesale code, whereby the whole- 
salers agree to respect the manufac- 
turers’ published or suggested prices, it 
has been knocked out by the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board and by the Legal 
Division. The stand they take is that 
they will not allow a code under the 
National Recovery Act to enact the 
Capper-Kelly law, which has been 
pending in Congress for 20 years and 
which Congress has refused to pass. 
Therefore when it appears in a code 
their reaction is that you are trying to 
put the Capper-Kelly Act into your 
code. Congress did not intend when it 
passed the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, to include it and it was not 
the intention of Congress to include the 
regulation of resale prices. Under man- 
ufacturers’ codes that situation can and 
is being handled, but they have consis- 
tently refused to allow us to insert that 
feature, but if it is the desire of the 
convention that we should, we will take 
it up with them and battle through it 
again on Friday.” 

Further floor discussion brought the 
statement by Mr. Fernley that a clause 
will be added to paragraph XI making 
it unfair trade practice for the whole- 
saler to sell at a lower basis than the 
manufacturer. 

In answer to the question “If the 
manufacturer provides differentials for 
different classes of trade, and if the 
wholesalers are not allowed proper re- 
muneration for handling his merchan- 
dise, we have no recourse but to accept 
his statement, whether we make a profit 
or not,” Mr. Whipple said “It is true, 
we must accept it. There is nothing 
here which controls the size of differ- 
entials. “He urged the questioner not 
to lose sight of the value of publicity 
and added that competition among man- 
ufacturers would, he thought, result in 
fair differentials for the wholesaler. 

Mr. Fernley explained, after reading 
section 12 of Article VII, that this para- 
graph provides that in any trade divi- 
sion or in any trade territory under a 
trade division, the members in that 
territory may. indulge in open price 
competition, which means filing your 
prices with some common agency, ap- 
proved by the Divisional Authority, and 
after such a set-up is organized, it is 
unfair competition to sell below these 
minimum filed prices. 

It was brought out by discussion that 
this would not prevent distributors in 
nearby outside territories from invading 
the territory of such a group as men- 
tioned above, and selling at any price 
they pleased. 

E. R. Masback, Masback Hardware 
Co., New York City, presented the fol- 
lowing proposal: “Recognizing that 
special conditions exist in each trading 
area making it impossible to establish 
uniformity throughout the United 
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States with respect to certain matters 
not considered in this code, such as 
terms and like matters, it is recom- 
mended that the members of the indus- 
try in any particular territory set up 
such agencies as may be approved by 
the Code Authority whose duty and re- 
sponsibility it shall be to draft such 
regulations which may be necessary to 
make the provisions of this code, con- 
sidering such special conditions, appli- 
cable to the business situation within 
such territory, which regulations when 
approved by a majority of the members 
of the industry in such territory shall 
become an integral part of this code, 
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F. W. Dodge Corp., addressed 
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Hardware Group 


insofar as sales of merchandise to deal- 
ers in such territory is concerned, with 
the same force and effect as though in- 
corporated in this code; provided, how- 
ever, that such territorial regulations 
do not conflict with this code.” 

Mr. Masback added that, fundamen- 
tally, the terms of the steel code are 
carried through this clause. 

Both Mr. Whipple and Mr. Gaehr 
expressed doubt as to the working out 
of Mr. Masback’s proposal, stating they 
thought it would tie the hands of the 
wholesalers in recognizing and meeting 
various types of competition and in 
helping their customers to meet their 
competitive problems. Mr. Masback 
asked for an interpretation by Mr. 
Gaehr of what No. 12, in its present 
form meant. 

Mr. Whipple called upon E. H. Mc- 
Ginnis, Union Hardware & Metal Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., to answer Mr. Mas- 
back’s question. Mr. McGinnis said in 
part: 

“Assuming, as we have in our terri- 
tory, about 20 hardware distributors 
who are determined to make money— 
that is the first essential. Then we agree 
on a fair and reasonable schedule, not 
trying to take advantage of anybody, 
but making up a schedule that is unani- 
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mously agreed upon by all interested 
and who are sincere and fair in their 
ideas of what they want to maintain. 
Then that schedule on any commodity, 
lawn mowers or whatever it may be, is 
arbitrarily on our Blue Sheet schedule, 
issued by our divisional secretary. That 
Blue Sheet schedule covers the heavy 
items, the items on which profits may 
be troublesome, which have been the 
source of differences of opinion among 
distributors. Those Blue Sheet sched- 
ules, believe it or not, have been main- 
tained during a period of 45 years. 

“Now, that may seem like a pretty 
broad statement but I am here to prove 
it to you, and I ask you please to ac- 
cept my word that it is the case. Any 
time a distributor in our territory de- 
sires to cut such a Blue Sheet Schedule, 
all he has to do is to make an an- 
nouncement to that effect and the 
lowest price he is willing to make is the 
Blue Sheet Schedule. Now, when that 
fact is known by every distributor in- 
terested, we recognize what a difference 
it makes in his mental viewpoint to- 
ward the problem of an adequate, fair 
price. If you were in that territory, with 
such rules in effect as I have tried 
briefly to refer to, if you wanted to sell 
an item below cost and you realized 
that the moment you announced that 
price to your trade, no matter how se- 
cretly you tried to make it, that is the 
price at which everybody would sell in 
your divisional territory, you would 
think twice, I believe, before you tried 
it more than once or twice. 

“Briefly, that is the whole story. How- 
ever, the mere fact that we have a Blue 
Sheet Schedule covering perhaps 10 
per cent of the number of items sold, 
and covering 25 per cent of the total 
volume in dollars and cents, the mere 
fact that there is such a schedule sta- 
bilizes the entire situation. We are very 
competitive on open items. Don’t get the 
idea that we are tied up hand and foot. 
We are very competitive on open items 
and always have been. But common 
sense again governs because by having 
about 25 per cent of our volume con- 
trolled in a fair and reasonable manner, 
we all learn the fair principles of busi- 
ness, we all learn the necessity of 
making a little money, and in fact, 
when you once have a taste of making 
a little profit nothing encourages you 
more in the effort to make a little more 
money. There is something in the hu- 
man nature, as President Whipple re- 
ferred to several times this morning 
indirectly. We are all human and we 
have to remember that we cannot do 
things in a legal way that are going 
to make it hard for our human nature 
to understand and control. 

“Another angle I think we have 
learned out there is that when you put 
a law on the statute books, and I think 


we learned this in our experience with 
the Eighteenth Amendment, that law 
cannot be a real law unless it is put 
on with the full consent and approval 
of all concerned. When we are talking 
about code regulations, we are talking 
about a law of the land and when our 
Code Committee has to consider a 
law that may last for quite awhile, 
we want to try to get trade practices 
and other parts of our code so arranged 
that they will be fair and equitable 
and in such a manner that everybody 
involved will attempt to the best of his 
ability to observe such rules.” 
William P. Tracy, The Tracy-Wells 


~Co., Columbus, Ohio, spoke at some 


length regarding the code, made several 
definite suggestions and favored Para- 
graph 11 as embodied in the proposed 
code. He did not, however, feel that the 
substitute paragraph provided any par- 
ticular asset, inasmuch as it merely 
states what the Association is now 
already permitted to do, i.e., to ask 
manufacturers to file with the Associa- 
tion their policy in selling. 

Mr. Whipple appointed Mr. Tracy as 
an additional member of the Code Com- 
mittee and requested that he accom- 
pany it to the next hearing at Wash- 
ington, Friday, Oct. 20. 

Mr. Fernley asked that it be realized 
that after the Code has been signed by 
the President, it can-still be revised 
after one, two or three months, so that 
as soon as any better plan is found, it 
can be adopted and worked under. 

Following the reading of: paragraph 
13, dealing with unfair trade practices, 
and Articles VIII, IX and XI, which 
are standard paragraphs, included in 
all codes, Mr. Whipple announced the 
following appointments: 

Nominating Committee; A. H. Nich- 
ols, chairman, W. D. Stuart, George B. 
Ryan,. E. H. McGinnis, A. H. Miller, 
W. C Honeyman, and W W. French 

Resolutions Committee: L. M. 
Stratton, chairman, E. W. Hardin, 
Robert F. Baker, Frank Rost, and 
George N. Groff. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held Monday, Oct. 16, a commit- 
tee was appointed to recommend 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws, part of which are required by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and part of which are due to the fact 
that a greater source of revenue for 
the Association is required for the 
coming year. The NRA has added con- 
siderable to the expense of conducting 
the Association. This committee con- 
sists of Mr. Bihler as chairman, Mr. 
Warner, Mr. Black, Mr. Nichols, and 
Mr. Stratton, who presented their re- 
port at a later meeting. 
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Does An Import , 
Menaee Confront NRA? 





DR. A. L. FAUBEL 


NCE more the ever-young, peren- 
nial subject of the American 
tariff—stepchild of the Admin- 

istration—shoved into the background 
last spring—sent to London for a trim- 
ming in June (which it didn’t get), and 
moving well in toward the center of 
the whole Industrial Recovery program. 
It is because of this latter-fact that I 
have called this discussion: Does An 
Import Menace Confront NRA? Before 
attempting an answer to this question, 
I shall review briefly the recent tariff 
developments which have led up to and 
are a part of the existing situation. 

I shall begin with a brief reference 
to the Democratic Party’s tariff stand 
of a year ago. In that stand the Party 
denounced our protective tariff policy 
and pledged itself to the inauguration 
of a bargaining tariff policy based on 
reciprocal trade agreements with for- 
eign countries. Frequently during the 
campaign, President Roosevelt outlined 
his own attitude on the tariff. I quote 
from his Seattle speech of September 20 
a year ago: 

“In short, because we have built unjust 
tariff walls ourselves, other countries are 
using our own poison against us. 

“To remedy this, I have advocated and 
continue to advocate a tariff policy based 
in large part upon the simple principle 
of profitable exchange arrived at through 
negotiated tariffs with benefit to each na- 
tion. 

“If I am any judge of conditions, this 
policy will be initiated on March 4 next.” 


The inauguration of such a bargain- 
ing “negotiated tariffs” policy, if it 
were to be made effective, called for 
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Congressional action, inasmuch as the 
adoption of such a policy required a 
change in our century-old single-rate 
tariff program under which we assess 
the same rate on imports regardless 
of their country of origin. Furthermore, 
a change so fundamental in our tariff 
program would obviously affect our 
Federal revenues, over which Congress 
alone has control—or did have. 

Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the further fact that our tar- 
iff was scheduled to figure prominently 
in the London Economic Conference 
last June, it was quite generally -ex- 
pected that during the special Congres- 
sional session last spring the President 
would request legislative consideration 
and action of some sort which would 
authorize him to make at least a start, 
perhaps at the London Conference, to- 
ward a bargaining tariff policy for this 
country. It is unnecessary to discuss 
here the probable reaction in Congress 
if the President had made such a tariff 
move. It will suffice instead simply to 
say that the President did not take up 
the tariff with Congress, and the Con- 
ference in London convened on June 12 
with no change in our tariff policy. One 
further fact completes the story so far 
as developments last spring were con- 
cerned. Last May the text of a so-called 
world tariff truce was given out by our 
State Department for the approval of 
the nations attending the London Eco- 
nomic Conference, under the terms of 
which those signing it were supposed 
to pledge themselves not to make any 
increases in their existing tariffs pend- 
ing action at the London Economic Con- 
ference. 

Subsequent developments are so re- 
cent and have been so well advertised 
as to need only a passing comment here. 
The London Economic Conference broke 
up with a minimum of accomplishment 
on the tariff and everything else. One 
by one, many of the nations which 
had signed the tariff truce rejected it, 
and in our own country the National 
Recovery Act was born and immediately 
overshadowed everything else. In its 
original form the Recovery Act con- 
tained no provision to deal with com- 


petitive imports, but before it was finally 
passed, this omission was corrected, and 
Section 3 (e) was inserted, giving the 
President complete power to control, 
and, if necessary, to stop the importa- 
tion of foreign-made goods. Here was 
a recognition of the fact that an import 
menace might confront NRA, and here, 
too, is the means provided for control- 
ling this menace. 

Section 3 (e) reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“On his own motion, or if any labor or- 
ganization, or any trade or industrial or- 
ganization, association, or group, which 
has complied with the provisions of this 
Title, shall make complaint to the Presi- 
dent that any article or articles are being 
imported into the United States in sub- 
stantial quantities or increasing ratio to 
domestic production of any competitive 
article or articles and on such terms or 
under such conditions as to render inef- 
fective or seriously to endanger the main- 
tenance of any code or agreement under 
this title, the President may . . . [after 
a determination of the facts by the Tariff 
Commission] . . . direct that the article 
or articles concerned shall be permitted 
entry into the United States only upon 
such terms and conditions and subject to 
the payment of such fees and to such 
limitations in the total quantity which may 
be imported . . . as he shall find it nec- 
essary to prescribe in order that the entry 
thereof shall not render or tend to render 
ineffective any code or agreement under 
this title.” 

In other words, Section 3 (e) em- 
powers the President to increase the 
existing duties on imports. It empowers 
him, in effect, to assess a duty on an 
article now on the free list in our tariff 
law. It empowers him to prescribe 
quotas for any given import or im- 
ports. And, according to a further pro- 
vision ‘in Section 3 (e), the President 
is empowered, if necessary, to prohibit 
the entry of foreign-made merchandise 
into this country. Any or all of these 
powers, be it noted, may be exercised by 
the President only for the benefit of 
an industry operating under an ap- 
proved code, and only after it shall 
have been demonstrated that the opera- 
tions of this industry under its code are 
meeting increasing competitive diff- 
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culties as the result of increased im- 
portations of foreign-made merchandise 
attributable to the operation of NRA. 

Until about six weeks ago, Section 

3 (e) was only a provision of the Re- 
covery Act. No use had been made of 
it and no provision for its use had been 
made. This is no longer the case. In 
late August NRA announced the crea- 
tion of a division to deal with the prob- 
lem of imports and to administer Sec- 
tion 3 (e) of the Recovery Act. This 
division is now under the direct super- 
vision of one of the experts of the Tar- 
iff Commission whose activity to date 
has been concerned with the prepara- 
tion of a plan and a set of rules of pro- 
cedure for the administration of the 
import control and embargo provision. 
These rules have not yet been promul- 
gated, but I am able to give you indica- 
tion of their probable character. 

Under no circumstances will Section 
3 (e) function “retroactively,” which 
means that its operation will be limited 
strictly to tariff readjustments made 
necessary by the operation of the Re- 
covery Act. It is not now intended, in 
other words, to permit the use of Sec- 
tion 3 (e) to deal with depreciated- 
currency imports from, say, Japan, or 
to increase a rate of duty in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 where the inadequacy isn’t 
due to the operation of NRA. An indus- 
try, operating under an approved code, 
which finds its foreign competition in- 
creasing will file a complaint with the 
President, and which complaint must 
make a positive. showing that the in- 
creased foreign competition has been 
induced by increased American prices 
caused in turn by increased American 
costs resulting from the operation of 
the Recovery Act. After a preliminary 
check and analysis, NRA will report 
back to the President advising him that 
the complaint is justified and has merit, 
or that it is not valid. If the latter, it 
stops right there, but if found to be 
justified, the next move is an investiga- 
tion by the Tariff Commission under 
an order from the President, all such 
investigations to be given precedence by 
the Commission. On the basis of the 
Commission’s findings the President is 
authorized to control and restrict (if 
necessary, prohibit) the importation of 
the foreign merchandise against which 
the complaint was directed. 

From which the general plan for the 
operation of Section 3 (e) Will be 
evident, and from which, too, it will be 
apparent that much water may flow 
under the bridge between the filing of 
a valid complaint with the President 
and his action thereon after the Com- 
mission’s investigation. As to this, of 
course, the attitude of the administra- 
tive officials will be all-important. 
Granted a determination on the part of 
the Administration from the President 


$2 


down, not to permit increased impor- 
tations to wreck the program of an in- 
dustry operating under a code, not more 
than from’two to four weeks need nec- 
essarily intervene between the filing of 
a complaint and action by the President. 
On the contrary assumption, action 
could be delayed and postponed for 
months but only at the risk of slowing- 
up the whole industrial recovery ma- 
chine. That the Administration cannot 
permit this, even for a day, would seem 
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self-evident, and so the _ tariff 
moves into the forefront of considera- 
tion as the key to the problem: DOES 
AN IMPORT MENACE CONFRONT 
NRA? 

To answer this all-important question 
adequately requires a review of certain 
developments of the last few months. 

For a year and a half after the wide- 
spread suspension of the gold standard 
by England in September, 1931, many 
American industries were forced to meet 
ruinous foreign competition from mer- 
chandise imported from many countries 
due to the competitive advantage they 
obtained through the exchange situa- 
tion. When the United States  sus- 
pended the gold standard last spring 
it was believed by many that this par- 
ticular problem was solved. Such has 
certainly not been the case, witness the 
following table showing the exchange 
relation between the currency of 14 im- 
portant foreign countries and the United 
States dollar for September, 1933. (Par- 
ity of exchange is taken as 100 per cent. 


to be 


“Orr-GoLp” 
COUNTRIES 
Canada 96% 

United King- 


“On-Gobp” 
COUNTRIES 
Belgium 149% 

Netherlands 19 


Germany 149 dom 96 
Italy ..149 India 96 
Switzerland 149 Sweden 90 
France 147 Norway 88 
Denmark 78 
Australia 76 
Japan 55 


(Quotations from most other important 
countries are nominal.) 


It will appear at once that the ex 
change situation is far from uniform. 
Assuming for the moment that the in- 
ternal price levels in all of these coun- 
tries have remained unchanged (as they 
have not) or have increased to exactly 
the same degree (as they have not), 
this foreign exchange situation acts like 
a powerful set of four-wheel brakes on 
imports into this country from the six 
“on-gold” countries (Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
France). But, as regards all the other 
countries of the world, the foreign ex- 
change situation is such as still to 
stimulate their exports to the United 
States. The differential in their favor 
is, of course, much less than it was be- 
fore the United States suspended gold 
last spring, but the fact remains that 
the majority of the principal countries 
of the word have an exchange advan- 
tage in delivering their goods to the 
American market ranging from 4 per 
cent in the case of Canada, the United 
Kingdom and India to 45 per cent in 
the case of Japan. Here is “Part One” 
in the answer to the question: Does An 
Import Menace Confront NRA? 

The foreign exchange situation is only 
one part of the picture. It is usually 
assumed that depreciation is accom- 
panied by some degree of internal price 
rise which will largely offset the advan- 
tage of depreciation. My observations 
over the last two years show this is by 
no means always the case. In the case 
of no foreign country which followed 
England’s lead in abandoning gold in 
September 1931 did a compensating rise 
in the price level occur. In our coun- 
try, however, beginning with the aban- 
donment of gold last spring, we 
launched forth on a program under 
the agricultural relief legislation and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the avowed purpose of which was, and 
is, an.increase in our whole domestic 
price structure. The result has already 
been to increase the general level of 
prices in the United States to a greater 
extent than they have increased in other 
countries. This is readily apparent from 
the following table which shows the 
percentage increase (or decrease) in 
commodity prices in 12 of the principal 
countries of the world from May to 


August. 
UNITED STATES +10.8% 
Canada +10.4 
France + 3.6 
Australia + 3.3 
United Kingdom + 3.1] 
Germany + 2.5 
Denmark + 2.4 
Sweden + 2.0 
Netherlands + 1.4 
Austria 0 
Belgium - 0.3 
China (Shanghai) ; - 24 


Comparative figures for September are 
not vet available: when they are. it 
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is highly probable that they will show 
a still larger spread between our price 
level and the levels of these foreign 
countries. (For the first week of Octo- 
ber, incidentally, our price level shows 
a rise of 13.7 per cent over May.) Such 
a trend cannot long continue without 
making the United States “a good coun- 
try to sell in” (and “a poor country to 
buy in”), and this inevitably means in- 
creased importations of foreign-made 
merchandise. Here is Part Two in the 
answer to the question: Does An Im- 
port Menace Confront NRA? 

But, it will be said, all of this is 
speculating: What actually is happen- 
ing? Just exactly what the analysis 
above would indicate. Imports are in- 
creasing. 

Between April and August of this 
year our imports increased from 881% 
million dollars to 155 million dollars. 
These, of course, are value figures, and 
it will be said (and rightly so) that 
some of this increase is the result of 
the increased prices of imports. The 
real answer is to be found, as it always 
is, in the figures showing changes in 
the physical volume of our imports, and 
[ have these figures. The American 
Tariff League in New York publishes 
each month an index number showing 
the changes in the quantity of imports 
coming into this country, and in this 
form we have a record of our imports 
with all influence of price changes elim- 
inated. This index number uses the 
average monthly imports for the three 
reasonably “normal” years 1923-1925 as 
a base—100. In February of this year 
the index number touched its low—60. 
Since then it has climbed steadily, and 
[ might say almost vertically, passing 
the 100 level in July of this year, and 
going to 104 for August, the latest avail- 
able month. Between April and August 
of this year the Tariff League’s index 
climbed 34 points from 70 to 104, an 
increase in 4 months of approximately 
50 per cent—an increase, may I say 
again, in the physical volume of im- 
ports uninfluenced by prices or values. 

Some of this increase was due to in- 
creases in the quantities of raw and 
crude material imports, but much of it 
was due to increased importations of 
semi-manufactured and finished manu- 
factured products. Between April and 
\ugust of this year, the Tariff League’s 
index for semi-manufactured goods 
moved up from 41 to 95, an increase in 
! months of 132 per cent. For the same 
| months finished manufactures moved 
up from 67 to 89, an increase of 33 per 
cent. A more detailed analysis would 
show what has happened with respect 
to individual commodities, but instead 
of going into this I shall only say to 
you that imports for scores of com- 
modities for August of this year were 
vreater in quantity than for any month 
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during the last two and in some cases 
three years. 

Here, then, is the answer to the ques- 
tion: Does an Import Menace Confront 
NRA? It does. How seriously or how 
immediately no man can say, because 
no man can predict the consequences of 
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J. C. Lindsay Hdwe. Co., chair- 
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NRA — immediate or remote. This 
much can be said, however. Paradox 
though it seems, the more successfully 
NRA operates, the greater the import 
menace which confronts it. This will 
be self-evident on a moment’s thought, 
for to the extent that NRA is successful, 
it must raise the whole level of costs 
and prices in this country: To the ex- 
tent that it does this, to that same extent 
it encourages and invites imports of 
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foreign-made merchandise to compete 
with the products of our own code- 
controlled industries. Section 3 (e) of 
the Recovery Act is supposed to be 
the remedy, and if used promptly it 
can be made an effective remedy, but 
if not so used. it will be but an idle 





gesture and not worth the paper on 
which it is printed. Furthermore, as I 
indicated above, much depends on the 
attitude of the Administration toward 
the use of Section 3 (e). I am by no 
means as reassured on this point as I 
should like to be, and to indicate to you 
that I am not alone in my doubt, I 
offer you the following quotations from 
a Whaley-Eaton tariff report from 
Washington, dated October 6: 


“The attitude of the Administration 
must be taken into full consideration. 
... The feeling is general that the NRA 
attitude, while playing fair, will be to 
combat, with all the resources at its com- 
mand, requests for tariff increases. There 
are two major reasons for this: (a) 
There is no indication that the Adminis- 
tration has changed its views and has 
given up its ideas of increasing our trade 
with certain areas. It is difficult to get 
a direct expression of opinion from the 
Department of State, but, at the same time, 
the caller there senses a distinct atmos- 
phere of foreign trade expansion.  Ad- 
mittedly, there is difficulty in reconciling 
this trade plan with operations of the 
NRA. There is the distinct belief, how- 
ever, that such a reconciliation can be 
made. (b) Both the A.A. A. and the 
NRA will combat expression of the idea 
that processing taxes and 
largely increased domestic costs and that 


codes have 


it is necessary to raise the sales price of 
domestic articles to any great extent. The 
cost figures will have to be pretty con- 
vincing to get the NRA to agree to accept 
them. Acceptance of this cost factor must 
be had if the NRA is to grant tariff in- 
creases.” 

So much for Section 3 (e) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. In- 
serted in the Act as an afterthought, its 
avowed purpose is to prevent imports 
of foreign-made merchandise from strip- 
ping the gears: of the whole recovery 
machine. It may very well do this: ef- 
fectively used, it can be made to do this. 
But it never was intended to be any- 
thing more than a stop-gap remedy to 
meet a given situation. It is part of the 
so-called new deal. But so far as being 
a permanent part of our tariff policy 
is concerned, it is by no means enough 
of a new deal. Let us assume that it 
adequately takes care of the situation it 
was designed to meet—that it does pre- 
vent imports of foreign-made merchan- 
dise from disrupting our whole recovery 
program, and let us assume that this 
whole recovery program succeeds be- 
yond our fondest hopes. If this happens, 
we shall have raised the whole eco- 
nomic level in this country to a point 
perhaps beyond anything we _ have 
reached so far, and to a point so far 
above the levels of other countries that 
the American market will be even to 
a greater extent than it has been in the 
past the greatest economic prize in the 
world. No stop-gap device like Section 
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3 (e) will, in my opinion, safeguard 
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and protect such an American market. 
For years we have needed a new deal 
on the tariff, and if NRA succeeds in 
any such fashion as I am assuming, it 
will make its bid, and it will be a strong 
one, to continue as a permanent part 
of our economic system. If it does this, 
our tariff policy of the past, as used 
and interpreted by both Republicans 
and Democrats, will be in need of an 
overhauling from the ground up. In my 
opinion, it has needed such an over- 
hauling for years past, during which 
years, by the way, we were supposed to 
be moving toward a so-called scientific 
tariff—not scientific in the pure labora- 
tory sense, but scientific in the sense of 
recognizing and being based on facts. 
Art is supposed to create and science 
to discover, but we do not yet seem to 
have discovered, at least so far as our 
tariff is concerned, that England is not 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany is not Japan, 
and France is not China. If NRA 
should force upon us the realization of 
such self-evident truths, it will be worth 
at least a part of its cost. 

By our unscientific, single-rate tariff 
policy we penalize our import trade 
from the very foreign countries with 
whom we should attempt most to stimu- 
late it, and at the same time we give an 
unfair advantage to the imports from 
those very foreign countries which eco- 
nomically merit the least consideration 
from us. Assume for the purposes of 
illustration that the value of a set of 
tableware produced in England for ex- 
port to the United States is $10, that 
of a competing set of Czecho-Slovakian 
tableware is $8, while the value for a 
competing set from Japan is $6. These 
value figures—$10 for England, $8 for 
Czecho-Slovakia, and $6 for Japan— 
are, in my opinion, very good indices 
of the economic status and standards 
of the country to which each applies. 
The chinaware paragraph in the present 
American tariff law assesses all three 
sets at the same ad valorem rate—70 
per cent. The ad valorem duty on the 
English set is thus $7, on the set from 
Czecho-Slovakia, $5.60, and on the 
Japanese set, $4.20. By our single-rate 
tariff policy we have increased Czecho- 
Slovakia’s competitive advantage in our 
markets over England from $2 to $3.40, 
and we have increased Japan’s com- 
petitive advantage over England in our 
markets from $4 to $6.80. In such 
figures as these lies the proof of the 
statement that our single-rate tariff pol- 
icy results in our penalizing our im- 
port trade from countries whose eco- 
nomic standards and cost levels most 
nearly approach our own, at the same 
time that we aid and abet competition in 
our markets from the lower and lowest 
cost countries throughout the world. 
That our tariff policy actually is doing 
this can be shown statistically. 
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In 1923, our imports of metal fila- 
ment electric lamps from Germany to- 
talled 7,816,500 lamps; by 1932 this 
had dropped to 338,000 lamps. During 
the same ten years our imports from 
Japan jumped from 3,100,000 lamps to 
113,300,000. 

In 1923, we imported 42,100,000 lb. 
of window glass from Belgium; in 1932, 
1,392,000 lb. Meanwhile our imports 
from Czecho-Slovakia increased from 
841,200 lb. to 1,874,000 Ib. 

In 1923, the United Kingdom was our 
principal source of embroidered and 
lace linen handkerchief imports— 630,- 
000 dozen as against 822 dozen from 
China. In 1932, England sent us 90,000 
dozen and China 1,203,000 dozen. 

Between 1926 and 1932 our imports 
of earthen tableware from England 
dropped from 2,091,000 dozen pieces to 
722,000 dozen, while our imports from 
Japan jumped from 497,000 dozen to 
1,249,000 dozen. 

To these illustrations could be added 
an almost indefinite number pointing to 
the same alarming shift in the sources 
of our imperts from high standard to 
low standard countries. Ten years ago, 
Czecho-Slovakia sent us one-half of 1 
per cent of our total imports of leather 
boots and shoes, and 5 per cent of our 
total imports of wool gloves. Last year 
77 per cent of our total imports of 
leather boots and shoes came from 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 51 per cent of 
our wool gloved imports. 

Ten years ago, we imported 1 per cent 
of our foreign made, unblocked straw 
hats from Japan. Last year Japan ac- 
counted for 58 per cent of our total 
imports of unblocked straw hats. Dur- 
ing the same ten years our imports of 
china and porcelain tableware from 
Japan increased from 40 per cent to 85 
per cent of our total imports of china- 
ware and porcelainware. 

Ten years ago, Belgium sent us 13 
per cent of our total imports of steel 
ingots; last year, 60 per cent. During 
the same ten years, Belgium raised her 
percentage of our total imports of iron 
and steel sheets from 20 per cent to 74 
per. cent. 

In 1923, Italy. sent us 21 per cent 
of our total imports of cotton tapes- 
tries; last year, 63 per cent. 

Only six years ago, all of our im- 
ported thermos bottles and similar con- 
tainers came from Germany and Hol- 
land, with not a one from Japan. For 
the year ending June, 1933, 45 per cent 
of our total imports of thermos bottles 
and similar containers came from 
Japan. 

And so it goes on and on, and all of 
it pointing to the dismal conclusion: the 
products of low standard countries are 
driving the products of high standard 
countries out of the American markets. 
What this shift means to American in- 


dustry and American labor in the com- 
petition it must meet in the markets of 
their own country will be self-evident 
to a man who will but think, and he 
won't have to think very hard. [ indi- 
cated above my belief that NRA will 
accentuate this situation, which has a 
start on us of at least 15 years. I said 
that no stop-gap emergency device like 
Section 3 (e) of the Recovery Act will 
deal with such a situation. We need 4 
new deal on the tariff. 

The very foundation of this new-dea} 
tariff is to change all this, and ta 
change it means substituting for our 
single-rate tariff policy of the past a 
multiple tariff rate which would pro- 
vide, say, three different rates of duties 
—a minimum, an intermediate and a 
maximum. The countries of the world 
will be divided into three groups on the 
basis of readily ascertainable statistical 
data as to their economic standards. Im- 
ports into the United States from the 
high ‘standard countries of northern 
and western Europe, England, for ex- 
ample, would be accorded the lowest 
of the three rates in our new deal tar- 
iff. Imports from middle and southern 
Europe, say Czecho-Slovakig, would be 
subject to our intermediate rates, while 
imports from the lowest standard coun- 
tries would pay the maximum rates. 

This, it will be said, would be a re. 
versal of our traditional policy of ac. 
cording identical treatment to the im. 
ports of all countries. It will be, but the 
reversal will he justified economically 
and will be a reversal long over-due, 
Nor will it be without its precedent. A 
decade ago we reversed completely our. 
whole policy with respect to immigra- 
tion. We not only decided upon a policy. 
of restricted immigration instead of un. 
restricted, but we established a quota 
system the effect of which has been to, 
discriminate as between people from 
high and low standard countries. Ex- 
actly the same sort of a selective, dis- 
criminative plan as we now apply to, 
foreign labor I here propose for the 
product of foreign labor. 

Obviously, too, such a policy will 
mean the end of our claim of identical 
tariff treatment to all the world. So be 
it. We shall find ourselves in a very con- 
siderable company of astute nations. 
whose tariff laws are of the multiple. 
rate type—France, for example. The. 
French law provides for three rates, a 
maximum, an intermediate and a mini- 
mum, and while it is true that the. 
French use their varying rates for tar- 
iff-bargaining purposes, the fact never- 
theless remains that France applies dif- 
ferent tariff rates to imports from dif- 
ferent countries. France makes no, 
claim of identical tariff treatment to all 
the world. In fact, the whole world 
knows otherwise; nor has French inter- 
national prestige suffered thereby. 
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Manufacturers Urge 
Greater Speed on Codes 


T the Thursday morning closing 
A=" of the American Hard- 

ware Manufacturers’ Association 
a resolution was adopted urging on 
NRA greater speed in the completion 
and operations of various industrial 
codes. A. P. Van Schaick, The Amer- 
ican Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
later elected president of the organiza- 
tion, was chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. He was assisted in this 
work by Clarence F. Bennett, the Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., and 
John Tomajan, the Washburn Co., 
Worcester, Mass. The resolution re- 
garding codes reads as follows: 

For many weeks, Hardware Manu- 
facturers have devoted themselves, at 
great expense of time, money, and en- 
ergy, to the task of doing their part 
toward the effectuation of the purposes 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Program. In many instances, co- 
operative action in some industries has 
been unheard of. Through the dili- 
gent and tireless efforts of voluntary 
leaders in such industries, trade groups 
have been formed, progress studied, 
and codes prepared and* submitted to 
the National Recovery Administration. 

In many cases a new spirit of co- 
operation has been established only 
after serious obstacles have been met 
and overcome. 

A constructive start toward solidarity 
has been made. 

It is desirable that this spirit of co- 
operation in industry be fostered. It 
will benefit consumer, employee, and 
employer alike. 

It is desirable to encourage manu- 
facturers to develop further the pos- 
sibilities in this direction, not only as a 
means for meeting an industrial and 
social emergency, but more especially 
as a way toward a more enduring, sta- 
bilized prosperity. 

To accomplish this, it is vital that 
the initial voluntary steps taken by 
those who have submitted codes be 
promptly considered and approved. 
Much can be accomplished by paving 
the way for industries to act under ap- 
proved codes while the enthusiasm of 
the individual is high and while his 
imagination is captured by the idea of 
social and economic benefits to the 
community, which will result from co- 
operative action. 
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At Thursday morning closing session manufacturers pass resolu- 
tion recognizing constructive start through NRA but asking that 
greater speed be shown in completing code approval and operations 
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introduced to the closing jobbers’ 
session as a new member of the 


N.W.H.A. Staff 


Delayed action in the approval of 
codes, or the permission of prolonged 
debate on the part of those seeking to 
subordinate the general good to selfish 
interests is likely to convert present 
powerful enthusiasm into apathy and 
indifference, which will make progress 
later on difficult and cumbersome. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United 
States, assuring him of the loyal sup- 
port of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and respect- 
fully urging him to take the necessary 
action to expedite the consideration 
and approval of the various industrial 
codes that are now, or may be, before 
the National Recovery Administration 
in Washington. 





Fair Basis of Guarantee Adopted by Small 


Tools Group 


Two year study develops moder- 

ate guarantee accepted by Manu- 

facturers’ Mechanics’ Tools Group 
Tuesday afternoon. 


S a result of a careful two-year 
A study of the guarantee problem 
faced by the manufacturers of small 
tools, the Mechanics’ Tools group meet- 
ing held Tuesday afternoon as part 
of the manufacturers’ convention 
adopted and will recommend to all 
tool makers and distributors the “State- 
ment of Quality” shown at the right. 

H. B. Wilson, Mathias Klein & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill., was chairman of the 
group’s program committee which pre- 
sented the above form of guarantee. 
Other members of this committee were 
W. E. Cross, Clemson Bros., Inc., Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., and J. S. North, North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. John M. 
Williams, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., was Group Chairman 
and presiding officer during the ses- 
sion devoted to this study. 





Statement of Quality 


_ 


XYZ tools are manufactured 
with utmost care to insure 
quality. of material and 
workmanship. Each tool is 
thoroughly inspected before 
shipment. Any too! prov- 
ing unsatisfactory as to 
either material or work- 
manship shou!d be returned 
direct to us for inspection 
and adjustment of com- 
plaint. Distributors are not 
authorized to adjust com- 
plaints or make replace- 


ments. 














NRA Deputy Harry O. King Answers | 





H. O. KING 


S previously reported by Harp- 
WARE AGE, an important number 
of leading hardware manufac- 

turers are participating in the NRA 
code activities of the Fabricated Metal 
Products Federation which had a pub- 
lic hearing of a proposed code October 
5. (See H. A., Oct. 12 issue.) Because 
of the diverse interest of the members 
of the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association this body does not plan 
to submit its own code but has sug- 
gested that its members, as individuals, 
consider affiliation with the Federation. 
This a great many have already done. 
The second half of the manufacturers’ 
Tuesday morning session was devoted 
to considerations of the Federation 
code. NRA Deputy Harry O. King, 
who conducted the October 5th hear- 
ings, was present to talk informally 
and to answer questions. Most of the 
questions related to the labor provi- 
sions and legal aspects of the unfair 
competition angles of this code. As 
a preface to the questions presented 
Mr. King said, in part:— 

“The Fabricated Metal Products 
Federation, which most of you are in. 
terested in, had their hearing. We 
have been working for the last week 
in Washington trying to iron out some 
of the details of the code. It has been 
resubmitted. When I get back tomor- 
row I hope to get the report in shape 
and send it to the President for his ap- 
proval. I think it probably will be a 
week before he gives his final approval 
on it, assuming no difficulties arise. We 
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Labor angle and legal limitations of Fabricated Metal 
Products Federation’s proposed code discussed by manu- 
facturers Tuesday morning. This is basic code under 
which large numbers of hardware manufacturers will 


operate. 


will then be ready to take up supple- 
mental codes. 

“The procedure for the development 
of these supplemental codes, with the 
additional trade practices and admin- 
istrative features that you want, is all 
being worked out, and the administra- 
tion will have that all ready, I think, 
by the time the basic code has been 
approved by the President.” 

C. R. Swisshelm, Crescent Tool Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., asked: “Has the 
code been submitted to the President 
or is it still under consideration in 
your department? Have there been 
any changes in the code as submitted?” 

Mr. King answered: “The executive 
committee of the Fabricated Metal 
Products Federation has been in con- 
ference with the labor advisers and the 
final draft, I understand, will be in my 
office today. There have been a num- 
ber of changes. The legal department 
has polished up some of the wording. 

“It is necessary to get the approval 
of the Labor Advisory Board in order 
to send a code on, and all of these 
codes are more or less a horse trade 
between the Labor Advisory Board and 
the industry. 

“Some changes have been made. 
What the final draft is, I just don’t 
know. There are changes as far as 
the North and South are concerned. 
They have set up a Southern wage 
district in order to take care of some 
sections down there that would def- 
initely suffer under the uniform pro- 
visions of a code all over the country. 
The Labor Advisory Board was very 
definitely against that but it seemed to 
be the proper thing to do in order 
to take care of a number of manu- 
facturers in the Southern section of the 
country who have been employing a 
low type, low paid labor, at seven and 
eight cents an hour. Raising them to 
thirty or thirty-five cents an hour would 


be a terrific increase, so that provi- 
sion was in order to try to, adjust that.” 

Mr. Swisshelm then said: “I think 
a majority in the industry are operat- 
ing under the labor provisions of the 
code, and naturally I wondered if we 
were going to have to change.” 

To which Mr. King replied: “The 
code_still provides for forty hours and I 
am prepared to recommend that to the 
Administrator, and the President for his 
approval. As far as wage rates are con- 
cerned, the Labor Advisory Board has 
definitely said they wouldn’t recom- 
mend anything under forty cents for 
men in the North, and thirty-five cents 
for women. That is in negotiation 
down there now, and I am trying to 
get them together to see if there isn’t 
some way to compose all the differences 
and get it through. That would be in 
line and I think a favorable code as 
compared with the other codes that 
have gone through and been approved 
by the President.” 

A. P. Van Schaick, The American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., asked 
how many employees are affected by 
the code. Mr. King said: “In an un- 
organized industry we have had to do 
the best we could to estimate this. | 
suspect somewhere between four and 
five thousand will be covered by this 
code. That is based largely on the 
figures of the well organized trade as- 
sociations that have submitted data to 
the administration. The rest of it is 
something of a guess as to how many 
are included in all of these little shops 
that are not as yet members but who 
will have to operate under the code. 

“T think the important thing for ev- 
eryone here to think about is the ques- 
tion of these supplemental codes. The 
basic code, of course, will standardize 
and simplify the wage and hour pro- 
visions so that you won’t be faced with 
the problem of operating under a great 
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number of wage and hour provisions. 
{ think there is a fine opportunity for 
the various trade groups to set up their 
own administrative agency or code au- 
thority, and I think a lot of thought 
ought to be given to your fair trade 
practices, to have them developed just 
the way you want them, and you ought 
to have an efficient and well organized 
code authority to administer the par- 
ticular branch of the industry you are 
interested in. 

“The administration generally wants 
to have as little to do and interfere as 
little as possible with the administra- 
tion of these codes. The administra- 
tive job is perfectly tremendous and we 
just want to keep out of it if there is 
any way we can, and we will keep out 
of it unless there are complaints and 
kicks either from consumers or labor 
or other people who might be affected 
or think they are affected unjustly by 
the operation of the code. 

“IT cannot impress upon you too 
strongly my opinion that there is a 
tremendous opportunity afforded not 
only this industry, but all industry, to 
organize themselves and set up thei 
own code authority to administer their 
particular industry. I think all of you 
might give a lot of time and thought 
and analysis to your own particular 
problem so that in the preparation and 
submission of your supplemental code 
you will have it worked out just the 
way you want it. The procedure will 
all be worked out so the general form 
will be simplified and we hope to be 
able to get these supplemental codes 
through at the rate of three or four o1 
five a day.” 

W. F. Disch, Wrought Washer Man. 
ufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., asked: 
“Would you explain briefly why a sup- 
plemental code could be handled 
more easily than the identical same 
code as a separate code? Suppose we 
drew up a code providing for the same 
hours and wages for labor that the 
Federation code provides, and handled 
it as an entirely separate code. I don’t 
understand just why the procedure 
would be more complicated to approve 
that as a separate code than as a sup- 
plemental code of a member of the 
Federation.” 

Mr. King answered: “I am not spon- 
soring the Federation particularly. al. 
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Manufacturers’ Code Questions 


though it was a godsend to us. We 
would have had to hold 110 hearings 
had it not been for this grouping in the 
Federation. About 95 per cent of the 
time in a public hearing and 95 per 
cent of the negotiations prior to a pub- 
lic hearing, and 95 per cent of the ne- 
gotiations after the public hearing, are 
on the labor wage and hour provisions 
of the codes. The Labor Advisory 
Board, I think, is quite anxious in the 
case of every industry to reopen the 





H. D. NORTH 


Ferry Cap & Screw Co., Presi- 
dent Fabricated Metal Products 
Federation 


wage situation so it can go into it as 
regards each particular industry. If 
we were to do that with each group 
within the Federation, it seems to me 
we would have just an endless job 
ahead of us. 

“Any group within the industry may 
very properly organize themselves and 
submit an entirely new code. That will 
have to go through the regular pre- 
liminary hearing and the regular pub- 
lic hearing, and labor of course will 
want to negotiate a particular settle- 
ment on the hour and wage provisions 
of that industry or particular branch 
of an industry, so we save about 95 
per cent of our time when once and for 
all we take care of these labor provi- 
sions. We would be very glad, how- 
ever, to take a code from any branch 
of the industry and put it in for public 
hearing and go through with it. but 
it will mean a_ separate negotiation 


with labor. They will not accept for 
any branch of the industry anything 
that has gone before in the Fabricated 
Metal Products Federation code, just 
per se.” 

Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette KR. Plumb. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., asked: ‘What 
advantage would it be to an individual 
manufacturer whose products are fab 
ricated metals, and who accordingly 
would come under this code, to refrain 
from signing the code or to refrain 
from joining with this Association in 
working out a code? In many cases 
a great majority of the manufacturers 
have worked together, first in forming 
their labor provisions before the Fed- 
eration was organized, and then in co- 
operating with the Fabricated Metal 
Products Federation in working on the 
fair trade practice rules, but in a 
great many cases there are certain in- 
dividuals who take the position that 
they will not come in until they are 
forced to. 1 am wondering what ad 
vantage such a concern would have in 
staying out?” 

To this Mr. King replied: “Once 
the code is approved, if the definition 
covers your industry, that code is ef- 
fective to every manufacturer in that 
industry. Whether they sign the code 
or whether they don’t sign it is of 
really no importance as far as the op- 
eration of the code is concerned; they 
must operate under that code and may 
or may not be a member of the Fab- 
ricated Metal Products Federation or 
one of the trade associations that make 
up the Fabricated Metal Products. 

“The question of administering the 
Federation and also the trade associa- 
tions is a serious one. The Industrial 
Recovery Act gives no trade association 
the power to tax an individual indus- 
try, but I think in most cases as these 
things develop all industry recognizes 
the advantage of cooperative action 
and we haven’t had many complaints 
of industry holding back. There are a 
few in every industry who refuse to go 
in and bear their share of the expense, 
but the whole expense of the thing will 
be so moderate and the advantage so 
great that it will be well worth par- 
ticipating in the administration and 
being an active member of these differ- 
ent trade groups. 

“T don’t think any trade association 
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has 100 per cent of the entire industry 
within its membership. A few of the 
smaller ones may have, but there are 
always some people who will stay out. 
The Legai Department of the NRA is 
now working on a plan which will per- 
mit trade associations generally to be 
repaid for their necessary work. Under 
their code as approved, they must col- 
lect statistics and compile them and 
report to the President and undertake 
to perform a very definite function for 
the administration, and we are at work 
now on a plan down there which will 
permit them to be at least paid for the 
expense of preparing and doing all this 
work.” 

“Paid by whom?” asked Geo. S. 
Case, the Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. King said: 

“Paid by members of the industry 
for doing this necessary work that they 
are obliged to do when appointed as 
the Code Authority under any of these 
approved codes.” 

Mr. Plumb then asked: “You mean 
that the individual who stays out prob- 
ably will have to pay some portion of 
the expense anyway?” and Mr. King 
answered: “They are working on a 
plan of that kind. I am not a lawyer, 
so I don’t know the final development 
of the thing, but it does seem proper 
that if any branch of the industry is 
organized into a trade association, and 
that Code Authority collected statistics 
and sent out information, all of which 
costs something, any member of the in- 
dustry who gains any benefit from it 
should pay his share of it. I don’t 
think the whole cost of administration, 
when spread over all the industry, will 
amount to enough to be of significance 
to any individual member. At least, 
we are trying to discourage any high 
cost operations in connection with this 
thing as much as we can.” 

Another member raised the issue of 
the merit clause, saying: “You recall 
at the public hearing on October 5th 
there was an objection raised to the 
so-called merit clause. I have been 
advised that has been rewritten and 
will be in modified form in the code. 
Is that right?” 

Mr. King answered: “The industry 
has refused to take the merit clause out 
of the code as submitted. We can’t 
force them to take it out. They have 
insisted on submitting it. In fact, it 
was redesigned so it was more of a 
merit clause than when the hearing 
was on. 

“The situation regarding the merit 
clause is this: An industry submits it 
to the administrator. All I can do is 
send it on, and in the case of the merit 
clause I am recommending its ap- 
proval. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
perhaps, I have nothing to do with 
broad questions of policy. 
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“The President will remove it when 
it gets to him, so I don’t know whether 
it is a good idea or not. The Execu- 
tive order will provide that the code 
be approved except for article so-and- 
so, and that covers it. Lawyers seem 
to have some differences of opinion as 
to the legal status of an industry when 
they voluntarily remove it or -have the 
President remove it for them. I don’t 
care whether it goes in or not; I haven’t 
anything to do with it. When it gets 
to the President it is going out.” 

The question was then asked: 
“Where a manufacturer makes a num- 
ber of different fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, is it necessary to sign more than 
one supplemental code? Is it any 
advantage to do so?” 

Mr. King answered: “Of course, it 
all depends on whether any of these 





S. HORACE DISSTON 


Henry Disston & Sons Co., Chair- 
man, Manufacturers’ Nominating 
Committee 


particular products are specific enough 
and whether the other people manu- 
facturing those products want to sub- 
mit a supplemental code. Now if a 
supplemental code is approved with a 
specific definition of the particular in- 
dustry, such as saws, we will say, if 
the majority of the manufacturers or a 
particularly representative group of 
saw manufacturers want a specific code 
covering such trade practices as you 
want covered, then you can set up your 
own administrative agency and every- 
body making saws would have to oper- 
ate under that supplemental code as 
well as the basic code on hours and 
wages. 

“The industry is a free agent as to 
whether they want to submit supple- 
mental codes and how much they want 
to divide up. It is conceivable that 
you might have 5000 supplemental 
codes, a code for chisels and a code 
for augers and a code for every in- 
dividual tool; a code for padlocks and 
a code for doorknobs, and a code for 
hinges, and you could have a million 
of them if you went on indefinitely. It 


is up to the industry to decide how 
they want to organize their particular 
group within the industry itself and 
how inclusive they want each supple- 
mental code to be. 

“It isn’t necessary to sign any code. 
If you are a manufacturer of saws, for 
example, and the saw manufacturers 
decided they wanted a supplemental 
code covering saws, you would auto- 
matically have to operate under that 
supplemental code. It is up to each in- 
dustry to work out its own problems 
that way and decide how they want to 
divide up their industry. 

“T want to make it perfectly clear 
that the administration is not imposing 
this on you. This is the free act of the 
industry itself in submitting these vari- 
out supplemental codes covering the 
particular branches of the industry.” 

Mr. Plumb asked: “Then if we 
manufacture items that fall in a dozen 
different groups, and we want to say, 
‘No, we are members of the Fabricated 
Metal Products and we are not going 
to join any of those subdivisions at 
all,’ we are nevertheless compelled 
when we sell our saws to comply with 
the provisions of the saw supplemental 
code, and when we sell our chisels to 
comply with the provisions of the 
chisel supplemental code.” 

Mr. King replied: “That is true. 
That operates the same as a basic code 
would in that case. It is the problem 
of the industry, of course, to get to- 
gether the different manufacturers and 
make such groupings as are sensible to. 
operate their business in an orderly 
way. It is conceivable that your line 
may comprise ten different things and 
someone’s else line might comprise ten 
things, five of them the same, but the 
other five different. 

“As I have said, it is quite a prob- 
lem to develop these supplemental 
codes and it is the job of industry to 
work it out so it will be workable andi 
simplified as much as possible.” 


Mr. Case wanted to know: “Has the 
wage differential been established be- 
tween the North and the South?” 

Mr. King told him: “As I remem- 
ber the discussion with the Labor Ad- 
visory Board, there was a five-cent dif- 
ferential in the South, with the further 
provision that if the July 15, 1929, 
rates were lower than the rate that 
was set, they could pay the July 15,. 
1929, rate, but not less than another 
five cents an hour under that rate of 
twenty-five cents or thirty cents.” 

Mr. King was then asked: “If un-. 
der the code of fair practice an indus- 
try has difficulty policing itself, what 
help can they expect from the admin- 
istration in Washington?” He said: 
“We hope that the Code Authority will! 
be able to bring any recalcitrant mem- 

(Continued' on page 87) 
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Wholesalers Protest Steel Code 


HE outstanding action of the 

closing session of the National 

Hardware Association, Thursday 
morning, was the enthusiastic adoption 
of a resolution protesting certain fea- 
tures of the Iron and Steel Code. Pre- 
sented by A. J. Bihler, J. C. Lindsay 
Hardware Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., this 
resolution met with popular response 
and reads as follows: 

“Whereas, The members of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association realize 
the necessity of cooperative action to 
carry out the purposes of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, as outlined in Sec- 
tion 1 of said Act, and this Association 
has filed a Code of Fair Competition 
for the wholesale hardware industry 
and is desirous of complying with the 
requirements of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and 

“Whereas, There has been submit- 
ted to its members the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Iron and Steel 
Industry, approved by the President 
August 19, 1933, with various sched- 
ules, regulations and contracts cover- 
ing certain products which are _pur- 
chased and distributed to the merchant 
trade by the wholesale hardware in- 
dustry, and 

“Whereas, The interests and welfare 
of this industry are vitally affected by 
certain terms and conditions imposed 
upon its members by the said Iron and 
Steel Code, through its various sched- 
ules and regulations, which seem to 
be in direct conflict with Sections 1] 
and 3 of the Industrial Recovery Act, 
some of which are enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

“]. There is no necessity for a 
change in the terms on products sold 
to the Wholesale Hardware Industry. 
either as to discount or period of free 
time. The plan to reduce cash dis- 
count allowances and restrict credit 
terms which have been reasonable and 
acceptable to the trade, and which 
were established many years ago, is 
in direct violation of the purposes of 
the Act. 

“2. The definition of a ‘jobber’ is 
deficient and too elastic. A_ single 
carload quantity limit is inadequate 
and those who actually perform job- 
bing duties are not protected against 
many forms of unfair competition as 
can now be permitted and have been 
tolerated in the past. 

“3. The effort to bring within the 
Iron and Steel Code members of other 
industries and groups, by means of 
contracts, as provided in Section 4, 
schedule (e), is not within the mean- 
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At Thursday morning closing session, National Hardware Associa- 

tion vigorously charges: definition of jobber inadequate, price 

control plan unreasonable, and forms of contract harmful to 
hardware jobbers. Resolution establishes protest committee. 


ing of the Act. Such a_ precedent 
would require that similar privilege 
be granted other industries to exact 
contracts from members of another 
industry operating under its own Code. 

“4. The plan to buy and sell all 
goods on a basis ‘delivered at destina- 
tion, and to allow cash discount on 
the value at basing point, is compli- 
cated, impractical and will bring about 
increased expense, and would be 
contrary to long-established and _sat- 
isfactory practices. 

“5. The contract demanded by the 
Industry is a direct effort to control 
prices unreasonably. 

“6. The Code will, unless modified, 
control resale prices of jobbers, but 
there are no regulations of the prices 
or practices of retail distributors, large 
or small, notably the mail order houses 
who are now Selling below the figure 
of the independent dealer. Section 3 
of the Act provides for Codes of Fair 
Competition which ‘are not designed 
to... . eliminate or oppress small en- 
terprises and will not operate to dis- 
criminate against them,’ etc. 

“7. The schedule and regulations of 


the Code are otherwise objectionable. 
“Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
National Hardware Association be and 
is hereby directed to protest against 
the permanent approval of such parts 
and schedules and regulations as may 
be harmful to our members. And be it 
“Further Resolved, That the Whole- 
sale Hardware Industry, as well as 
other groups, be given an opportunity 
to be heard as to schedules, regula- 
tions and forms of contract which di- 
rectly affect the welfare of the Indus- 
try, and that copies of this resolution 
be mailed to the proper officials.” 
Conforming with a supplementary 
paragraph establishing a protest com- 
mittee to work on these objections 
to the Iron and Steel Code, President 
Whipple appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve in this capacity: Mr. 
Bihler, Walter M. Bonham, W. C. Mc- 
Clung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Geo. 
N. Groff, Wm. H. Cole & Son, Balti- 
more, Md.; A. J. Gaehr, The Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Mr. MeNeif, of Philadelphia. 





In Appreciation of the Late Sheffield Clark 


HE many friends of Sheffield 
Clark in the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association have 
learned with deep regret of his recent 
passing. Sheffield Clark was an active, 
industrious, high - principled member 
of the hardware industry, and the news 
of his death has come as a great shock 
to his many friends in this convention. 
Therefore, be it resolved: That the 
secretary of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association be and js 
hereby instructed to convey to his 
widow and family the sympathy which 
is felt for them in their great loss. 
—Resolution passed by the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago, IIl., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 19, 1933. 
* * * 
To the District Attorney of the City 
of New Orleans, Louisiana: 
The Old Guard, an organization com- 
posed of one hundred representatives 


of the leading manufacturers of hard- 
ware and kindred lines in the United 
States, in session at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 17, 1933, 
adopted unanimously the following 
resolution: 

Resotvep, That the support of this 
organization be given you in the prose- 
cution of the slayer of our late Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sheffield Clark, of Nashville, 
Tennessee; 

Resotvep, That the high regard in 
which Mr. Clark was held throughout 
the trade and his recognized sterling 
worth, make this crime the more shock- 
ing; and we urge that nothing be left 
undone to inflict full punishment on 
his slayer. 

These resolutions are hereby signed 
on behalf of this Association by James 
Hutchinson, President, and George H. 
Harper, Charles M. Power and Stanley 
Woodward, of the executive committee. 
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Manufacturers Explain! € 


OLLOWING the _ inspirational 

NRA talk of Frederick Vining 

Fisher, billed as a special repre- 
sentative of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, sev- 
eral manufacturers spoke on _ code 
matters at the joint Wednesday morn- 
ing session. President Whipple of the 
jobbers’ association was chairman of 
this meeting. He invited manufacturers 
to explain to the wholesalers a few de- 
tails of their group code activities par- 
ticularly on points related to wholesaler 
distribution. He explained that those 
who were to speak did so without warn- 
ing or previous opportunity to prepare 
their messages, stating that this course 
was followed in the belief that it would 
develop interesting discussion. Intro- 
ducing this part of the program Mr. 
Whipple said in part: 


CHAIRMAN WHIPPLE: “Our next 
subject is a general discussion of man- 
ufacturer-wholesaler relations under the 
NRA. Speaking for the wholesalers, I 
am sure that there are a great many of 
us here who would like to have more 
detailed information as to the manufac- 
turers’ codes. Some of us haven’t under- 
stood them. I think some of us had an 
idea that some of our manufacturing 
friends haven’t had the wholesalers 
quite as much in mind as they should 
have, and that in some of the codes we 
have seen the wholesalers seem to have 
been forgotten. I hope I am right when 
I say I think that is a mistake. I think 
there is a pretty general feeling among 
all wholesalers that our manufacturing 
friends haven’t looked after us as they 
might. 

“This meeting is open for discussion 
and I should be glad to hear from any- 
one who would like to speak. In order 
to save time, I am going to call on cer- 
tain specific manufacturers.” 


LES W. PLACE, J. R. Clark Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., explaining the 
proposed code for the ladder manufac- 
turing industry, said in part: 

“The tentative code, under which the 
company I represent will function has 
classified trade, or at least we have at- 
tempted to classify it. In that attempt 
at trade classification we have tried to 
write into our code a general definition 
of the various trades as classified. It is 
the aim of the tentative code as written 
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Following inspirational NRA talk by Frederick Vining 
Fisher, President W hipple calls on several manufacturers 
to tell of their group activities on codes—particularly 
matters affecting wholesaler distribution. Manufacturers 
talked extemporaneously at joint Wednesday session. 


lo give everyone justification, fairness, 
and we all hope that we will have from 
this date on fair competition under 
NIRA. And we among our manufactur- 
ing friends in this industry, shall be 
more fair one to the other than we have 
been in the past, and this classification 
of trade undoubtedly will help to serve 
that purpose providing and only if there 
is a sufficient differential worked out in 
the schedule of discounts from a cer- 
tain list that takes care of each and 
every trade classification so set up in 





FREDERI€K V. FISHER 


the Code, to give each and all classes 
of trade a return for the service ren- 
dered and the capital invested. 

“It is my hope, and has been always, 
that in defining the jobber, the defini- 
tion as we understand it would apply 
and that definition, gentlemen, is 
clearly written into the Code. The brief 
that we filed in Washington at the pub- 
lic hearing, a copy of which at the re- 
quest of the National Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association has reached most of 
you, stands on its own. We are not fear- 
ful as manufacturers of a plan of mer- 


chandising that the jobbers have han- 
dled successfully for a number of years, 
and because of the fact that our busi- 
ness has been almost exclusively with 
the wholesaler, because we think that 
the wholesaler can serve us better in 
the distribution of our particular line of 
products than any other class of trade, 
or perhaps give us better distribution 
at Jess cost to us than we could our- 
selves distribute the things we make. 

“The only thing that I can see that 
can disturb us, or I might say that has 
disturbed us, is that the Code Author- 
ity working under the Ladder Code 
may not see fit to properly set up differ- 
entials that will give the wholesaler the 
return that he is entitled to.” 


A. P. VAN SCHAICK, The American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., speaking 
for the chain industry, said in part: 

“We have basically set up the dis- 
tributors as the first point of distribu- 
tion. We think we have set up through 
discounts a very favorable situation for 
them. We recognize that over a period 
of years other types of trade have come 
into the picture but we have attempted, 
except in the case of the federal gov- 
ernment, to provide for the protection 
of the wholesale jobber at all times. We 
are fearful as to how the Code Admin- 
istration will take our Code, but we 
are ready for them when they are ready 
for us. We have been ready since Au- 
gust, but they haven’t seen fit to call 
us. I can assure you gentlemen, the 
chain industry feels the wholesaler job- 
ber is their primary point of distribu- 
tion.’ 


F. M. EVERETT, Columbian Rope 
Company, Auburn, N. Y., said: “TI re- 
gret that I am not fully qualified to 
speak for the Cordage Institute. I can 
say, however, that we have been work- 
ing for several months, keeping the in- 


terests of the jobbers in mind. I think 
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when the Code is completed that it will 
be satisfactory, that it will show a 
proper margin of profit for the jobbers, 
and we hope that it will be satisfactory 
to you all.” 


eh 





F, M. Everett, Columbia Rope 

Co., and Geo. T. Kimball, Ameri- 

can Hdwe. Corp., who spoke on 

cordage and builders’ hardware 
codes respectively 


GEORGE T. KIMBALL, American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn., said: “The builders’ hardware 
manufacturers come under the fabri- 
cated metal products code. I expect 
that that code will go up from Deputy 
(Administrator King to those higher up 
today. That code provides in a very 
liberal way for the introduction of 
subsidiary codes affecting each indus- 
try which comes under the definition 
of fabricated metal products. 

“The general provisions of the fabri- 
cated metal products code as to fair 
practice are confined to one clause, 
which says we mustn’t sell below cost. 
except to meet competition. And a gen- 
eral provision against secret rebating 
and false invoicing. And under that 
clause, I believe that the subsidiary 


groups can file additional trade prac-. 


tice provisions that will be acceptable 
to those to whom we look for distribu- 
tion of our product. 

“There are nineteen separate codes 
that my company is supposed to come 
under. I am trying to keep it down as 
much as possible. I have served on 
various code committees and am still 
serving on them, and I would welcome 
suggestions from the wholesale hard- 
ware dealers as to what they think 
should be my effort to include in those 
codes. Whether I can get them across 
is another matter, but I shall try, so 
long as they are fair and reasonable 
and do not unduly prejudice the distri- 
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bution of the many and various classes 
of product that we have to sell to some- 
body or other to pay my salary.” 


W. D. BIGGERS, The Continental 
Screen Co., Detroit, Mich., said in part: 

“The Continental Screen Company 
has been trying to do business with 
the jobbers for 30 or 40 years, and 
almost exclusively through the jobbing 
trade. We have been working very dili- 
gently for several weeks, and in fact 
for three months, on a Code that would 
try to give the jobbers a legitimate 
profit in handling our product, for we 
know as well as you do that the jobbers 
have not been able to maintain a rea- 
sonable profit on our line. We don’t 
blame it on anybody, either ourselves 
or our competitors, or large jobbers or 
small jobbers, but the condition has 
obtained in our industry that we do not 
feel that you have had a reasonable 
profit. We are trying to formulate a 
Code that will give every jobber what 





W. D. BIGGERS 


The Continental Screen Co., 
spoke on screen code 


we consider a reasonable profit. I was 
on your side of the fence for many 
years and I think I know what you 
need and what you desire, and that is 
what we are trying to give you. 
“Several of our associates are still 
in Washington. I was there four days 
week before last. We have left a com- 
mittee there all of last week and they 
hoped to finish either Monday or Tues- 
day of this week, and as I have heard 


nothing from them, I know they have 
not finished. 

“We are working just as hard as we 
know how to give you something that 
you can use. We believe that we will 
have the cooperation of all manufac- 
turers of screen doors and window 
screens, and that means not only our 
regular screen manufacturer competi- 
tors, but also sash and door manufac- 
turers who go into the screen business 
periodically; when they are down on 
mill work business then they go into 
the screen business, just when we don’t 
want them there, and make a few car- 
loads of goods and distribute them in 
any way they see fit. That has been a 
detriment in some respects, but all of 
these different departments of the 
screen industry are working together, 
trying to harmonize a Code that will be 
proper to submit to Washington, and 
through them to the hardware trade. 

“This Code won’t be worth a cent 
unless we have the full cooperation of 
every jobber, and I think that will be 
true of any code that is given to you. 
We believe that our Code provides for 
a reasonable profit that will enable you 
to handle our goods on a reasonable 
margin, but the profit must be secured 
through the use of the Code and your 
cooperation. I don’t know of anything 
in the whole line of working up this 
Code that is more necessary than the 
word cooperation. That holds among 
manufacturers who have been fighting 
each other for 10, 20 and 30 years, and 
also jobbers, large and small, who have 
been doing the same thing. 

“My only thought to present to this 
gathering is, when you get the Code. 
please realize that a lot of men who 
are friends of the jobbers have been 
doing their best to give you something 
that will be helpful and we are trying 
in the spirit it was presented to us by 
the speaker to work in a cooperative 
way and try to bring about something 
that will be helpful to all of us, and 
we want your cooperation, realizing 
that we are trying to work through you 
and for you. 

“Our Code provides one month extra 
dating than we have ever given, and 
2 per cent cash in 10 days. In addition 
to that, we expect to give 1.5 per cent 
for cash on the tenth of the month, 
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something that we have never done. I 
am simply stating that now on my own 
personal authority because the Code 
has not been adopted. 

“As I stated before, this is not au- 
thoritative. We are trying to estab- 
lish a resale price and give the jobbers 
more profit than they have ever had, 
and that resale price will be adopted 
by manufacturers who sell direct to the 
retail dealer as well as the jobbers 
who distribute our product. Some man- 
ufacturers sell direct to dealers, and 
our hope is that that part of our pro- 
gram will go through and it will be 
definitely settled that there is a resale 
price which shall be maintained by all 
jobbers, and by all factories selling di- 
rect to the dealer, and as I say, several 
of our factories do that.” 


DENNIS A. MERRIMAN, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, said: ‘I 
thought that you all heard so much 
about the steel code yesterday perhaps 
you wouldn’t want to know any more 
today. At the risk of repetition, I want 
to say the steel code represents the 
composite views of the best elements in 
the steel industry, representing every 





DENNIS A. MERRIMAN 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
spoke on wire industry and steel 
codes. 


branch of the industry. The reason the 
code was adopted as it is was to com- 
ply with all the requirements of the 
NRA and to give everybody a square 
deal. It is difficult to please every- 
body, difficult to please all the manu- 
facturers. I will address myself en- 
tirely to the wire industry from now 
on. 

“The wire industry, in accordance 
with the general provisions of the code, 
have a group and we have endeavored 
to arrange our matters in such a way 
that we will try to give the jobber, the 
dealer and the consumer the fairest 
kind of treatment in every form, shape 
and manner. We have no basic price 
agreements. I make that statement 
definitely, but you are all aware of the 
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fact that we do file our prices accord- 
ing to the provisions of the code, and 
they are public property which every 
manufacturer and every consumer and 
every representative of every group has 
a right to inspect. They are at the 
present time in many respects inade- 
quate, because we have carried out the 
provisions at least at the request of the 
Administration that we keep our prices 
down on a low level and no one can 
successfully accuse us in our industry 
of putting prices on an unfair basis, 
and I don’t think they ever will do 
that. 

“A great deal was said about this so- 
called jobbers’ agreement. The thought 
was that the jobbers who carried out 
its provisions would be rewarded to 
the extent of a concession to which 
they are justly entitled. The word 
‘chiseler’ has been used very many 
times by the authorities in Washing- 
ton, in trade associations, among manu- 
facturers and among jobbers. It prob- 
ably doesn’t sound well to any of us 
who may be accused of doing that sort 
of thing, but that has come to be re- 
garded as a huge offense. The fact of 
the matter is that provision is put into 
the code for the purpose largely of pre- 
venting one or more in any group from 
demoralizing the prices on certain prod- 
ucts so that nobody else may make a 
profit on them. I think that is a fair at- 
titude we are trying to carry out. I think 
we are entitled to the support of the en- 
tire jobbing industry in our earnest 
effort to see that the jobber gets a fair 
price and that the dealer can get a fair 
price. 

“If it does appear in the final analy- 
sis that the prices to the consumer or 
to the dealer are out of line, we shail 
certainly be glad to use our efforts in 
rearranging that plan. I can say to 
you frankly that there have been a 
large number of jobbers who have 


signed that agreement, and it is my . 


personal opinion right here and now 
that those jobbers will not be disap- 
pointed in the results that will come 
to them. They have nothing to fear 
as to the treatment that will be ac- 
corded them by the manufacturers, be- 
cause we do not ask the jobbing indus- 
try to sign an agreement and have 
them say afterward that they have lost 
out or have been gypped. That cer- 
tainly will not prove to be the case. 
It may be today or tomorrow, but it 
won't be the day after. 

“T have a letter from Texas indicat- 
ing that the Texas legislature has 
passed the necessary laws that will 
prevent the prosecution of any of the 
jobbers or others in the state who come 
under the provisions of this code. I 
believe it will not be so very long until 
other jobbers in the South will sign 
the code. It is the desire of. the wire 


industry that all the jobbers sign the 
code, and we don’t think it will be very 
long before you will all be doing it.” 


N. A. GLADDING, E. C. Atkins & 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“The saw manufacturers’ code is still 
in the pot being stewed out. I reckon it 
will be put forth before very long in 
due time in Washington and when 
Washington so elects. I understand we 
are going to be a part of the fabri- 
cated metal industries federation and 
we will be under one big general code. 

“As to what the saw concerns them- 
selves may do, that will have to be in 
another group. There are two saw 
associations, as you know. The hack 
saw manufacturers have an association 
of their own, and then the general saw 
business has another association. The 
two are about alike when you boil the 
whole thing down to brass tacks. The 
codes all cover the labor clauses and 
the hours and wages and so on. Then 
we come to what we call the fair trade 
practices. As to the matter of prices, 
as we understand it, the Government 
allows no price agreements on the part 





N. A. GLADDING 


E. C. Atkins & Co., spoke on 
saw code, 


of any manufacturers. Of course they 


have always in the saw business, I - 


think, as a rule followed the plan of 
resale prices, suggested resale prices, 
trying to give the jobbers a fair profit. 
We expect to continue that policy and 
we are not expecting to discontinue 
the two per cent for cash in ten days. 

“There is one thing that I look 
forward to and have been hoping it 
would be one of the great outcomes 
of all of this code business, and that 
is the maintenance of the suggested re- 
sale prices. In other words, we don’t 
want to see the wholesalers cutting 
each other’s throats any more. If we 
establish the prices or suggest the 
prices, for heaven’s sake maintain 
them.” 
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R. B. AUSTIN, W. A. L. Thompson 
Hardware Co., Topeka, Kan., said in 
part: 

“The small enterprise has been lured 
into NIRA through the promises of 
protection that were given it. These 
small enterprises are the jobber’s prin- 
cipal outlet. Take the little enterprise 
away from the jobber and you have 
taken his business away. 

“We have heard for a good many 
years that it was the paved road and 
the automobile that was closing up the 
small country communities, the small 
towns. I say to you, gentlemen, the 
paved road and the automobile haven’t 
anything to do with drying up the 
country communities as compared with 
preferential prices given by jobbers— 
I am a jobber and I will say this— 
and manufacturers to large metropoli- 
tan buyers. There isn’t any way in the 
world of the small community com- 
peting when they are at that kind of 
disadvantage. Business is being taken 
away from the small town and small 
community by the route of preferential 
prices given by jobbers and manufac- 
turers to those powerful buyers who 
are able to hammer them down.” 


GEORGE H. HALPIN, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., said: “The abrasive industry has 
formed an association and submitted 
a code that had its public hearing in 
Washington on the tenth of October. 
This was merely a wage and hour code. 
We were told by very wise counsel that 
we could get quicker action by getting 
a basic code through and then filing 
our supplemental code. The abrasive 
industry at the present time is working 
out the details of its supplemental code 
and we are trying to incorporate all of 
the things that mean something in the 
way of that class of our goods which 
is distributed through the various dis- 
tributors, in giving them an ample mar- 
gin to work on.” 


W. BRUCE PIRNIE, representing the 
fishing tackle industry, said: “We rep- 
resent a small industry and this sub- 
ject of distribution has kept us awake 
nights ever since the NRA started. As 
a matter of fact, it has kept us awake 
nights for the last 15 years. We haven't 
felt for a minute, among the older 
manufacturers in the tackle business, 
that the jobbing fraternity has been 
properly protected. Neither do we be- 
lieve that the jobbing fraternity has 
always been able to cooperate with the 
tackle manufacturers as they could co- 
operate. 

“We have had three or four meet- 
ings, of the fishing tackle business 
which have been deplorable. I don’t 
think the companies have felt the pulse 
of the situation thoroughly and satis- 
factorily themselves. I don’t believe 
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that they realize the importance of 
proper distribution. I don’t believe they 
realize that we are purchasing your 
distribution power. They feel that the 
jobber is getting a sort of preference, 
that he feels he is the only pebble on 
the beach. It is due to the fact that the 
tackle industry has in it a large number 
of small manufacturers who are darn 
good fellows and awfully good fisher- 
men, but who are not quite cognizant 
of what makes up business policies. 
They have never gotten together, in the 
history of their business, and each one 
of them has thought the other fellow 
was a so-and-so. We have not had any 
real trade association until now. 
“Those of us who have been in this 
business for a good many years felt 
bitter for the first half hour after they 
turned down the classification, but when 
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W. BRUCE PIRNIE 


Montague Rod & Reel Co., spoke 
on fishing tackle code 


we stopped to think about it, we re- 
alized it was more or less a personal 
war between two different factions, each 
of which thought the other wanted to 
run the other out of business. 

“Now, the tackle industry has not set 
up a classification which will in any 
way please you people. As a matter of 
fact, there is no classification. We asked 
for one and we got none. In the first 
instance, one or two of us were stand- 
ing out for it. The next time we met, 
half of us were for it, and, gentlemen, 
what they are waiting for now is a defi- 
nite opinion on your part as to what 
does constitute jobbing business, what 
the function of a jobbing business is; 
although to tell you frankly they have 
been in business a good many years 
and ought to know, they want you to 
say definitely, with the authority of this 
Association, what you want, and I 
think if you say definitely what you 
want, you are going to get it. 

“We approach this thing from this 
standpoint. We feel that each individ- 
ual distribution problem is worth so 
much to that distributor. We know there 
is a terrible cut price situation in the 


tackle business. For instance, in the 
fishing rod business, the wood rod busi- 
ness alone has shrunk from about $1,- 
750,000 to less than $700,000. However, 
the units have not so decreased. We 
probably made as many rods last year 
as we made three years ago, in units, 
but the falling off in price was tremen- 
dous. 

“We ask you to be a little patient with 
the tackle industry and give them a 
pretty good steer, and something will 
happen. There is no reason in the world 
why tackle should be a price-cutting 
proposition. If you sell a fisherman a 
good fishing rod or reel or line, he is 
willing to pay for it. 

“Now, I don’t want you for one min- 
ute to say it is up to the manufacturers 
of tackle, because, gentlemen, you cf 
the jobbing fraternity have assisted in 
pushing the price down on our tackle. 
You have chiseled with our salesmen. 
You have assisted this market down, 
and it is the most foolish market in the 
world to put down, because a fisher- 
man will pay and pay well. If a fisher- 
man pays three or four dollars for a 
fishing rod he is ashamed of his rod. 
He wants to get a better aritcle and I 
don’t think you are going to have the 
resistance on the part of the consumer 
that you have in some other things. 

“Tf you will, through your Executive 
Commitee and through your Code Com- 
mittee, present to the authorities of our 
little tackle industry what you want, I 
feel certain they will come around to 
the point where they will play ball with 
you. They had some ideas in their 
minds, some of the manufacturers who 
sell direct to. dealers, that we were try- 
ing to legislate them out of business, 
that we didn’t want them to sell the 
dealers. I think it is the absolute right 
of anybody to sell dealers of he wants 
to, but why sell to the dealer who in 
turn will sell his product at a ridicu- 
lously low price because he doesn’t re- 
alize that he is entitled to a proper 
price for that article which he is sell- 
ing?” 


GEORGE 8. CASE, The Lamson & 
Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio, said: 
“The Bolt Code was written and printed 
and all of us thought that the job had 
been done in such shape that it would 
go through. We went down to Wash- 
ington, it was rewritten, and now it 
has gone back for rewriting again. I 
think basically that a very great im- 
provement has been made as we have 
studied this situation. The bolt industry 
covers a great deal of ground, running 
from the very small bolts used in radio 
to the large bolts used in railroad and 
bridge construction, where the meth- 
od of distribution must be very dif- 
ferent. 

“Of the types of bolts which are dis- 
tributed through jobbers, the jobbers 
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probably distribute a very large per- 
centage. I have no idea what it is. 
I refer to relatively small machine and 
carriage bolts, with such other bolts as 
the jobber ordinarily carries. But tak- 
ing the aggregate bolt production of 
the country, if we include track bolts 
and all products of that kind, the job- 
bers do not distribute more than 20 
per cent. I think of the type of bolt 
you ordinarily carry and distribute, the 
jobber distributes perhaps 60 per cent. 
You may be interested in these figures: 
the automobile industry uses some 20 





GEO. S. CASE 
The Lamson & Sessions Co.. 
spoke on bolt code 


to 25 per cent, the railroads nearly as 
much, and the implement manufactur- 
ers and a great many others also have 
very large tonnages, and their prob- 
lems are entirely different. 

“Now, the Code, as I understand it, 
now reads, although I haven’t seen it 
in its rewritten form, will attempt to 
give more leeway to the Code Author- 
ity. Half of one per cent was put in 
the Code originally. Seventy-five per 
cent of the bolts are distributed through 
other than jobbers and that is the way 
the majority voted after a very stiff 
scrap. Some of us said we would re- 
fuse to sign the Code under certain 
conditions, but when it was put to a 
vote we were voted down and half of 
one per cent was put in the original 
Code. 

“In the rewritten Code, I understand 
that is left to the Code Authority, so it 
might be possible to make that some- 
what flexible. I can’t say what will be 
done because after we get down to 
Washington things may be entirely dif- 
ferent. 

“On the question of resale prices, we 
have faced something of a dilemma, be- 
cause it is very difficult to make up a 
schedule with a quantity differential. 
Jobbers have told me it would be de- 
sirable and in every case I have asked 
them how to fix it up, and I haven't 
had a satisfactory answer yet. The 
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great trouble in the bolt industry, I 
will say frankly, is not the differential 


- between the small buyer and the buyer 


who orders a half carload or carload, 
but it is the differential that exists 
between the man who buys one carload 
and the man who can buy 20 carloads. 
“I think in the amount of bolts and 
nuts distributed to small users by smail 
manufacturers that business should go 
to the jobber. It isn’t very important be- 
cause all of the larger manufacturers 
know that is not profitable business for 
them and they don’t try to reach for it 
very much. There is, and always will 
be, some argument about that, because 
I know one jobber who told me he 
thought he ought to handle one of the 
biggest railroads in the country. 
“The Code, as I say, has been re- 
written. I understand ten pages have 
been taken out of it and those matters 
have been left to the committee that 
will constitute the Code Authority. 
That will give them an excellent chance 
to deal with the jobbers, the automobile 
manufacturer who has his ideas about 
how bolts should be distributed. the 
railroads who have an entirely different 
problem, and the Government and many 
others. With such a set-up it seems to 
me it should be possible for us to get 
together and sit down and get an ar- 
rangement which will be much better 
than has been the case in the past. I 
think the Bolt Association in the grand 
plan that got us all into a good many 


_ difficulties made a real effort to cooper- 


ate with the jobbers, and I know we are 
going to continue that effort.” 





H. P. SHEETS 


N.R.H.A. Managing Director, 
spoke on general retail code. 


H. P. SHEETS, managing-director. 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
talking on the retail code, said in part: 

“A Code was gotten into shape that 
pleased all of the retailers who were 
parties to it. It was months ago that 
they reached that agreement. Since 
that time it has been with the Admin- 


istration. Just when the Administra- 
tion was about ready to decide in favor 
of the approval of the Code as it was, 
the Agricultural Department turned 
four flip-flops, and I think that has oc- 
casioned the flip-flop of the whole 
Code, so it seems right now that any 
Code that will be approved will simply 
ask the retailers of the country to give 
all they can and they will get nothing 
in return. 

“We simply asked for the right or the 
prohibition against selling for less than 
delivered cost plus 10 per cent. Every- 
body knows that doesn’t go any way 
toward paying distribution expense. 
The Consumers’ Advisory Board was 
the first to object. Then the Economic 
Division objected. Then the Labor 
Board objected, and then the Agricul- 
tural Division under Wallace and Peek. 

“On Monday of this week a strong 
group of retailers representing the 
various organizations met to make their 
final appeal to General Johnson. Yes- 
terday afternoon I had a wire from 
Washington which said that group had 
made their final appeal to the Presi- 
dent after having been turned down by 
General Johnson. This  morning’s 
papers indicated just a little different 
story, but I am putting reliance in the 
telegram. 

“T had thought there was some hope 
in the Recovery Act. Possibly there 
still is. I was interested in the address 
this morning which told us we must go 
along with it. Nevertheless, I think 
business is entitled to some things and 
business must have some things if it is 
going to do the job that has been im- 
posed upon us. 

“The other evening I had the privi- 
lege of a brief meeting with your Code 
Committee and your Executive Com- 
mittee, over the elimination of the 
clause that would prohibit wholesalers 
from sefling to the customers of retail- 
ers. That clause was eliminated in the 
consolidation of those codes, as I un- 
derstand it. I am very glad that your 
Committee seems to be a unit in wish- 
ing to put back that provision. We 
believe if there is to be fair competition, 
that retailers must be protected and 
that such a clause as that will protect 
wholesalers themselves from doing some 
of the things they have not wanted to 
do but which they have been forced 
to do. 

“IT have been greatly interested in 
this discussion during the last half 
hour—-this discussion of codes. I just 
wonder whether any man who has 
talked here has talked about a code, or 
whether he has talked about an agree- 
ment of his group as to prices and other 
policies. I think we should make a dis- 
tinction. We talk about codes and yet 
most of the things we talk about are 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Sheet Metal Group Discusses Steel 


Code Tuesday Afternoon 


ITH brief remarks, President 

A. W. Howe, the J. M. & L. A. 

Osborn Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
opened the Tuesday afternoon session 
of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors. Mr. Howe first 
called upon President C. J. Whipple of 
the National Hardware Association to 
give a resume of his talk on the code 
which he had given at the morning 
session. 

Mr. Whipple briefly reviewed his 
morning discussion of the code and 
was followed by Walter S. Tower, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, who was introduced as being 
present to talk on the operation of the 
code as adopted by that body. Fol- 
lowing brief introductory remarks, Mr. 
Tower’s talk took the form of answers 
to questions from the members as- 
sembled. 

Mr. Tower’s replies included the fol- 
lowing points: 

There is only one class of purchaser 
which is recognized as existing under 
the code of fair competition of the iron 
and steel industry, and that is the 
group of jobbers. No other class of 
purchaser is mentioned therein. 

The Board of Directors, by the af- 
firmative vote of a majority of the 
whole board, may establish maximum 
rates of discount and maximum periods 
of free credit other than those speci- 
fied in Schedule G of the code, which 
may be allowed by any member of the 
code with respect to the sale of any 
product or products to jobbers for re- 
sale as permitted by the provisions of 
Section 4 of Schedule E. For all other 
classes of buyers, the terms of pay- 
ment, that is, one-half of one per cent, 
ten days, net thirty days, cannot be 
touched. But with reference to such 
product as may be sold under the job- 
bers’ agreement to jobbers, the maxi- 
mum rates of discount and the maxi- 
mum periods of free credit may be de- 
termined by the Board of Directors. 

In Commercial Regulation No. 1 
there is a prescribed form of agree- 
ment which jobbers are supposed to 
negotiate with members of the code, if 
they desire to take advantage of the 
deduction from the base price which is 
permitted to jobbers when they sign 
such an agreement, and that deduction 
from the base price is the consideration 
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Walter S. Tower Representing Iron and Steel Institute 


Explains Classification of Customers Clause 





J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, president Sheet Metal 
Association and newly elected 
vice-president of the N.W.H.A. 


given them by the seller to make it a 
good contract. and the consideration 
which the buyer gives to the seller to 
make it a good contract. 

Jobbers are required only to observe 
in their resale the price that the seller 
to them could quote to the same buyer 
on the same product at the same time. 
If the net result of the jobber’s terms 
still protects that resale price. the job- 
ber is absolutely in the clear so far as 
the requirements of the code are con- 
cerned. The code and the jobbers’ 
agreement do not attempt to dictate 
what discount or what period of credit 
may be extended so long as the resale 
price agreement is not violated. 

The question of who may qualify to 
sign the jobber agreement is incumbent 
upon the seller to determine. 

The delivered price to the non-signer 
of the agreement at a given point is 
precisely the same as the price to the 
signer, except that the jobber may get 
the deduction from the base _ price 
which the jobber agreement permits 
him to have. But the non-signer, being 
bound by no agreement to observe the 
resale price, and having paid the full 


price for the product that the mill 
charges for that place of delivery, 
has perfect liberty as to what he may 
do with the product which he has pur- 
chased. He may give it away if he 
chooses. 

There are really only two funda- 
mental ideas in the steel code, and they 
are these: The first is that there shall 
be no unfair competition as between 
members of the steel industry. The 
other fundamental is that as between 
purchasers there shall be no unfair 
competition. 

A rising vote of thanks to Mr. Tower 
brought this phase of the session to a 
close and the regular meeting of the 
Sheet Metal Distributors was called to 
order by President Howe. The Basic 
Wholesale Code was discussed in de- 
tail under the direction of Secretary 
Fernley. who took it up in detail. He 
pointed out also that there will be a 
sheet metal Divisional Code Author- 
ity, a wholesale hardware Divisional 
Code Authority, wholesale drug Divi- 
sional Code Authority, and every other 
wholesale line will have its Divisional 
Code Authority, electing one of its 
members as a representative upon the 
General Code Authority. Mr. Fernley 
said he believed from the discussion 
so far that the Divisional Code Authori- 
ties would be limited to somewhere 
between five and twenty-one members, 
each having the right to determine 
whether it wants the smaller or larger 
number, or any number in between. 
Mr. Howe called attention to the fact 
that no wholesaler shall be required 
to become a member of more than one 
wholesale association or to contribute 
to the administration costs of more 
than one Trade Code Authority unless 
he so elects. This paragraph is alse 
part of the basic code. 

Mr. Howe stated that. in the last 
analysis, the codes were very simple. 
There are but two things in every 
code; first, labor provisions; second. 
price stabilization features, if you can 
get them in. 
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From the Report of Secretary-Treas. 
George A. Fernley 


HE National Industrial Recovery 

Act, signed by President Roose- 

velt on June 16th, is the most 
far-reaching legislation ever enacted 
by Congress. 

Under the law we are given for the 
first time in our history the right to 
legislate for ourselves and to determine 
the rules and regulations which will 
govern the conduct of our business. 

In effect it is a complete right-about 
face in the Government’s attitude to- 
ward business and will completely 
change long accepted practices and 
procedure. 

Heretofore the Government has taken 
the position that agreements among 
business men, no matter how worthy 
their purpose, constituted a conspiracy 
that was not in the public interest. 
Under this theory competition became 
so keen that it jeopardized our capital 
investment. Business practices so un- 
sound and uneconomic that they ut- 
terly destroyed profits were permitted 
to thrive. 

Almost over night this attitude was 
entirely discarded and business not 
only encouraged but urged to enter into 
agreements for the purpose of protect- 
ing our capital structure, eliminating 
unsound competition practices in order 
that industry could be rehabilitated, 
placed on a sane basis, and the nation’s 
buying power revived by furnishing 
employment and paying higher wages 
to the millions who could not secure 
work. 


ASSOCIATION’S PROGRAM 


The office of your Association, realiz- 
ing the tremendous significance of this 
new law, immediately adopted a pro- 
gram embracing the three following 
objectives: 


First, to keep our members fully in- 
formed regarding the law and the various 
rules and regulations issued in connection 
with its administration, so that they could 
act intelligently. 

Second, to prepare a Code of Fair Com- 
petition for our indusry- which would com- 
ply with the requirements of the law, be 
fair and equitable to our members, and also 
regulate, control or eliminate unsound com- 
petitive practices which for years have 
exercised a demoralizing influence and re- 
duced profits to a dangerously narrow 
margin. 

Third, to encourage manufacturers to 
adopt codes that are fair and equitable 
to our members, and which will insure 
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that they are adequately compensated 
for the service they render and the risks 
they assume in functioning as Wholesalers 
of Hardware and kindred lines. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 
POLICIES 
A subject of vital importance to 


wholesalers, retailers, and even manu- 
facturers themselves, is the orderly 





GEORGE A. FERNLEY 


distribution of hardware and kindred 
lines through economical channels. 
One of the most serious problems of 
our members has been the competition 
of those manufacturers who lack clearly 
defined sales policies and who have 
taken business where they could find 
it with no protection to the regularly 
established wholesalers on whom they 
depend for the majority of their volume. 

It is undoubtedly true that the sales 
policies of some manufacturers in sell- 
ing goods through various outlets are 
more responsible for demoralized con- 
ditions than competition within our in- 
dustry. It is also true that whole- 
salers’ costs would be lower if they 
were not forced to pay an undue share 
of the overhead of manufacturers who 
endeavor to sell through numerous 
other channels although depending 
upon wholesalers for the major part 
of their business. 

However, four years of sub-normal 
business have demonstrated to many 
manufacturers that wholesaler service 
is essential. A number who challenged 
that fact and sold direct during the 
period when selling was comparatively 


easy, are changing their views. Many 
branch warehouses are being aban- 
doned and the assistance of whole- 
salers in merchandising their products, 
more earnestly solicited. The time, 
therefore, seemed opportune for a re- 
newed and widespread campaign to 
convince those who were still doubtful 
that they would profit by helping whole- 
salers instead of competing with them. 
As a result, our Association launched 
such a campaign last fall. Its pri- 
mary purpose was to focus attention 
upon and to bring into bold relief the 
entire question of proper cooperation 
on the part of manufacturers and to 
encourage them to adopt policies in 
keeping with the needs of wholesalers. 

The right of individual members to 
question manufacturers concerning 
their sales policies is clearly established 
and in order to assist them in securing 
definite information, the Association 
developed a “Buyer’s Information 
Blank” last Fall as a part of this cam- 
paign. These blanks were designed to 
enable members to ascertain whether 
manufacturers sold their products ex- 
clusively through wholesalers, how 
direct orders were handled, whether the 
manufacturer reserved the right to sell 
“special accounts” of any nature, what 
other wholesalers handled the line, 
whether or not a resale price was sug- 
gested, what effort was made to secure 
its observance, the gross margin pro- 
vided, «territorial arrangements and 
similar matters which exercise a 
marked influence on profits. 

Recognizing their value, members in 
all parts of the country ordered copies 
in substantial numbers and their use 
not only proved helpful to them, but 
tended to further demonstrate the wide- 
spread interest that exists in this sub- 
ject, and encourage manufacturers to 
formulate and observe improved poli- 
cies, thereby tending to place distribu- 
tion on a more orderly and economic 
basis. 

* & & 

Secretary-Treasurer Fernley’s report 
also dealt with the Association’s work 
in connection with information for 
members, the codes of fair competition, 
manufacturers’ codes, overhead expen- 
ses, terms, taxes, stock simplification, 
retailers’ problems, attitude of mail 
order houses, prepared roofing distri- 
bution credit bureau. 
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Annual Report of Chas. F. Rockwell, Secretary- 
Treasurer Ameriean Hardware 


Manufacturers Association 


Presented Thursday Morning 


OST intimately affecting indus- 
try and trade is the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Its 

industrially unprecedented and revolu- 
tionary provisions, the stupendousness 
of the experiment, both stunned and 
intrigued. The prospect of modification 
or suspension of the anti-trust laws 
seemingly held promise of equalizing 
features for drastic requirements with 
respect to nours and wages. The prob- 
ability of renewed prosperity through 
greater employment and compensation 
was an incentive to acceptance and co- 
operation. 

Theory and practice, however, are 
not always immediately reconciled, and 
as the tremendous initial scope and 
ramifications of the Recovery Act be- 
gan to be realized, it became evident 
that some confusion and delay were in- 
evitable in the working out of problems 
of practical application. With the pass- 
ing of time it has become increasingly 
evident that without regard to the long- 
range possibilities of the Act, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment too much 
was attempted in too short a time, with 
resultant confusion, irritation and in 
instances, some loss of faith. Neverthe- 
less, all of this was to have been ex- 
pected in an undertaking so gigantic 
and untried, and the reorganization of 
official policy and personnel now in 
progress holds hope for the future. 


Cooperation with the NRA 


The enactment of the National Re- 
covery Act raised the question of how 
this Association might practically and 
most effectively cooperate. After 
thorough consideration of all phases 
of the matter, and in particular recogni- 
tion of the wide industrial diversifica- 
tion of our membership, your Executive 
Committee at its Memphis meeting 
declared that the functions of the As- 
sociation would necessarily be limited 
to action in a general advisory capacity; 
to assist members in the selection of 
existing industry group organizations 
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with which they should become identi- 
fied; to assist in the formation of such 
new industrial units as might be neces- 
sary, and to act as a liaison between 
such groups to the extent practicable, 
and between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. This policy had immediately 
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the approval of representatives of the 
National Recovery Administration and 
the great majority of our members. As 
the difficulties of Code formulation and 
the reconciliation of contradictory regu- 
lations and interpretations, the con- 
flict of group interests, became more 
apparent, the more has the wisdom of 
our policy been emphasized. 

Since the Recovery Act became Law, 
the office of the Secretary has been con- 
tinuously in contact with the Admini- 
stration and has made diligent study of 
all interpretations and their application, 
to the end that members might be in- 
telligently advised in the solution of 
their Code problems. This advice has 
been largely drawn upon, and observa- 
tion early made it apparent that if the 
fundamental aims of increased employ- 
ment and minimum wage rates were to 
be speedily accomplished, consolidation 
or coordination of codes affecting a con- 
siderable number of metal products 
was necessary. 

Similar conclusions were reached by 


other general associations of manufac- 
turers, and concurred in by the Admin- 
istration. From these definite recom- 
mendations came the organization of the 
Fabricated Metal Products Federation, 
in which in the interest of its own 
Membership this Association actively 
participated. It is present expectation 
that sweeping consolidations or coordi- 
nation of codes will similarly affect 
other large groups of industries basi- 
cally related, to the end that the aims 
of the Recovery Act may be more 
promptly accomplished. 

The prime functions of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association 
since its establishment have been the 
promotion of personal acquaintance be- 
tween manufacturers and distributors. 
the study of common problems of dis- 
tribution, the correction of trade abuses 
and in general, the improvement of 
merchandising methods in the hardware 
field. It has become evident that regard- 
less of what the Recovery Act may ac- 
complish, competition still will con- 
tinue, that codes in themselves may not 
be depended upon to furnish profit and 
that success in business management 
will remain an individual problem. The 
function of the hardware wholesaler is 
destined for indefinite continuance, and 
the field and opportunities of this As- 
sociation remain undisturbed; broad- 
ened, if anything, by the yet undevel- 
oped possibilities of the future. 

The worth of an organization is best 
appraised by its membership. If through 
years of general intense depression it 
maintains it membership without serious 
loss and continues in good financial 
situation, its record must have justified 
these results. 

Our membership list, corrected to 
date, appears as a part of the Conven- 
tion Program, and is a roster of which 
you may well be proud, both as to 
character and numbers. Some loss in 
membership during four years of de- 
pression was inevitable, but the acquisi- 
tion of new members (fourteen in recent 
weeks) and the reinstatement of others 
has in substantial degree offset such 
loss as has been incurred. 
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How Wholesalers Feel About! */ 


Comments on Hardware Age Editorial in the} Octol 


Bravrorp, Pa.—Your editorial in the 
Oct. 12th issue of HaRpware AcE entitled, 
“An Extra 10 Per Cent,” is very interesting. 

It causes me to wonder if those manufac- 
turers referred to are not now coming out 
in the open because of the NRA, with a 
policy which has long been prevalent with 
them. For some time past, it has been 
known to many that a lot of manufacturers 
who have been posing as particular friends 
of the hardware fraternity have been car- 
rying water on both shoulders, and in 
trying to do this have weakened the very 
props that have been for years faithfully 
distributing their products and without 
whose support they could not exist. 

I cannot for the life of me see their 
wisdom of building a “Frankenstein” 
which, in the end, will devour them. 
Wrecks of factories that fell for the bait 
of volume for less are strewn all along 
the line and their numbers are legion. 

Human nature, being what it is, re- 
quests for special privileges will not stop 
at a measly 10 per cent, but instead of 
using the ordinary size chisel to attain 
their ends, that Giant Chisel, the “Slick,” 
now seldom found in the hardware store, 
will again come into common use. 

What with shorter hours, more employees, 
higher operating costs, smaller margins and 
more exacting service demands by con- 
sumers will the independent merchant do, 
if his chief competitors have the price ad- 
vantages they seem to expect? 

FRANK Mappes, Vice-president, 
Emery Hardware Co. 


HoLtyoke, Mass.—Your editorial with re- 
gard to the efforts of the chain stores and 
mail order houses to chisel a 10 per cent 
extra discount beyond the wholesalers’ net 
cost is most timely. 

Most retailers feel very disappointed in 
the results to date from the NRA’s Con- 
sumer Campaign. On the other hand, | 
think that most retailers feel that the NRA 
has done one outstanding piece of work 
in making the public conscious of the men- 
ace to business of the price-cutter. If the 
NRA is responsible for business being able 
to stamp out this parasite it will have jus- 
tified its existence. 

As I understand it, the “Stop Loss” in 
the retailers’ code provides that no retailer 
can sell an article for less than his deliv- 
ered cost plus 10 per cent except in such 
‘ase as where another retailer is quoting 
the same article at a lower price which is 
justified by his lower cost. In other words, 
if chain stores and mail order houses got 
an extra 10 per cent they would establish 
the retail price for all others who would 
he obliged to sell at cost in order to meet 
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competition rather than at cost plus 10 per 
cent as provided in the code. 

It would seem that a preferential of 10 
per cent in view of the “Stop Loss” clause 
would make the retailers’ code ineffective 
in this most important particular. We 
know that manufacturers will be tempted 
to sell on this basis and we only hope 
that the codes will be so designed that 
it will be impossible for them to be at- 
tracted by the lure of large orders. 

Rosert Russet, Vice-president, 
J. Russell Co. 


Watertown, N. Y.—The writer has read 
with a great deal of interest your edi- 
torial in the Oct. 12 issue of the HARDWARE 
Ace, “An Extra 10 Per Cent to Chain 
Stores and Mail Order Houses.” 

We concur in this editorial in its entirety. 
This is not necessarily a problem of hard- 
ware wholesalers and retailers, but it is 
one which has to do with the consumer, 
because what is fair practice to the mer- 
chant is fair practice to the consumer. 

We do not wish to dwell in detail on 
what we consider certain unfair practices 
that have been carried on in the merchan- 
dising world during the past few years, 
but we do feel that to make the NRA 
movement successful, and that is what the 
public of the United States want, that, that 
part of the code which deals with fair 
practice should properly protect the dis- 
tributor against chain store competition so 
that the independent retailer who is the 
real backbone of every small community in 
the United States, shguld not be placed in 
an unfair position in selling his merchan- 
dise, but should be able to give the con- 
sumer merchandise in a competitive way 
with the so-called chain competition. 

Our efforts will be directed along this 
line. 

H. J. Yoporr, Vice-president. 
W. W. Conde Hardware Co. 


Newark, N. J.—Commenting on your 
editorial in the HArpware AcE entitled, 
“An Extra 10 Per Cent,” permit me as a 
wholesaler to state that if certain groups 
of manufacturers will discriminate against 
the wholesale hardware jobber, they are 
not only flagrantly guilty of a grave in- 
justice, but they are undermining the very 
foundation of the National Recovery Act. 
It is the aim of the administrators of the 
NRA to increase employment. improve 
credit, and in general to bring about a 
form of prosperity without preference either 
to chain organizations or small business 
men. 


Statistics prove that the backbone of this 
nation is overwhelmingly comprised of so- 
called “small business men”. These small 
business men not only pay taxes but, also, 
help support the local governments and 
banking systems of their respective towns. 
Chain organizations seeking to drive out 
individually owned stores feel justified in 
slashing prices and spending huge sums 
of money on expensive advertising cam- 
paigns and after having sapped the buying 
power of the people of a community, they 
contribute nothing in the way of support 
to local or state governments. This pro- 
cedure has necessitated the levying in cer- 
tain towns and cities of a special tax on 
these chain stores. The terrific drain made 
by these organizations was responsible for 
this ordinance. Instead of evenly distrib- 
uting their vast earnings so that city and 
state might participate, the money is spir- 
ited away to the “stock exchange” where 
it is no longer a business but a gamble. 

As for the expense of operating a ware- 
house for the distribution of manufactur- 
ers’ products, would it not be just as sim- 
ple for the manufacturer to sell a legitimate 
wholesale house which has facilities for the 
distribution of their products, and can 
readily supply the retailers as well as the 
chains? 

We are quite willing, at any time, to 
“swap” comparative operating expenses for 
the maintenance of a warehouse with any 
mail order or chain store system. 

J. J. Sapte, 


Phoenix Hardware Co. 


Hutcuinson, Kan.—We read your edi- 
torial in last week’s issue entitled, “An 
Extra 10 Per Cent,” with very much in- 
terest. 

It is right to the point and paints a 
very graphic picture. There is no mistak- 
ing the fact that if the chain and catalogue 
houses were on a price equality with the 
independent operators they would be 
whipped. It is, therefore, self-evident that 
they are not as economical a channel as 
the independent jobber-dealer channel of 
distribution. 

They have been enjoying such a tre- 
mendous price advance, however, that it 
has more than overcome their handicap 
of additional expense of distribution, hence 
they have been able to grow, and our 
prophecy is that if something is not done 
to curb their activities it will reach a point 
some of these days when they will control 
such a large proportion of the merchandis- 
ing and even manufacturing industry of 
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this country that they will become a public 

menace and will have to be so treated. 
Cuas. S. Cotiapay, President, 
The Frank Colladay Hardware Co. 


New York, N. Y.—I have read “An 
Extra 10 Per Cent” a couple of times. 

It is my opinion that manufacturers 
should at all times price their merchandise 
to enable retail hardware stores to be able 
to sell the goods, at retail, at the same 
prices as mail order houses and chain 
stores. 

Jobbers can do a great deal to have their 
buyers shop the mail order chain stores 
and other chain stores and to select such 
items that the chain stores are selling at 
a price retail stores cannot meet, and try 
to purchase these items from the manu- 
facturer so as to put the independent re- 
tailer in a position to meet such prices. 

It is my opinion that jobbers and dealers 
should support manufacturers who will 
proceed along these lines. 

H. E. Maspack, Vice-president, 
Masback Hardware Co. 


CamBripce, Mp.—Many thanks for your 
editorial, “An Extra 10 Per Cent,” which 
analyzes the matter of distributing mer- 
chandise through mail order and chain 
stores thoroughly. 

You cannot blame the mail order houses 
and chain stores for making their pur- 
chases as low as is possible; we all do 
this. But it is entirely unfair on the part 
of any manufacturer to name a price to 
a mail order house or chain that is as low 
as the prices named to jobbers or whole- 
salers. And any manufacturer who makes 
a practice of quoting lower prices to these 
chains should be boycotted by the jobbers 
and retail dealers who are trying to make 
a living in a legitimate manner, and who 
as a whole represent no small part of the 
volume secured by said manufacturer. You 
can’t “carry water on both shoulders.” 

The writer believes it is high time for 
us to show our hand, and refuse to handle 
merchandise made by any manufacturer 
whose interests are foreign to those of the 
legitimate jobber and retailer, and whose 
only desire is to secure from them the 
coveted profit, while his “volume” is se- 
cured from the mail order house or chain 
store to whom he names special lower 
prices. And we think without reserva- 


tion, that your publication could and would 
render to the jobbers and retailers of this 
country a valuable service, if you would 
compile a list of the type of manufacturers 
under discussion, and retain this list in 
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your office; copies of it to be mailed upon 
request to those jobbers and retailers who 
feel that this practice is unfair. Even if 
the list were not complete, it would serve 
its purpose well, and a manufacturer would 
think the matter over thoroughly before 
he would permit his name to appear on 
this list for discrimination against the job- 
ber and legitimate retail dealer. 

Hopart Pui.uips, Vice-president, 

The Herbert Hearn Hardware Co. 


PirtssurGH, Pa.—We have known for 
years that some manufacturers have made 
lower prices to mail order houses than what 
they quoted to the jobber. We believe 
that mail order houses should be classed 
as retailers, and of course by them being 
able to purchase at the prices they have 
een receiving, they can undersell and hurt 
the business of every retail hardware store 
in the United States. We believe that this 
should be corrected and the manufacturers 
shown that what they have been doing in 
the past is unjust and not correct. 

H. J. MeNces, 
Joseph Woodwell Co. 


Detroit, Micu.—Your editorial “An 
Extra 10%,” referring to chain stores 
and mail order houses, is certainly very 
commendable and should be of great bene- 
fit to the hardware dealers in general. We 
hope you will be able to continue in this 
work. 

The wholesale hardware dealer has been 
aware for some time that certain manufac- 
turers have sold their products to chain 
stores and mail order houses at lower prices 
than they were selling to the wholesale 
house. I believe that all wholesalers have 
endeavored to remedy these unfair prac- 
tices. 

The National Hardware Association of the 
United States endeavored to remedy this 
matter through the N.R.A. We have made 
a special effort to watch the Code of each 
different hardware manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and in those Codes that mentioned 
prices we have put forth a very strong 
effort to have them eliminate any dis- 
criminating features of their price sched- 
ule. It would perhaps surprise you to 
know of the number of different manufac- 
turers who, even in spite of our efforts, in- 
sisted upon lower prices to certain lines 
of business than they were willing to give 
to the wholesaler. However, through the 
assistance of the more loyal manufacturers 
in these Associations, I believe we have 
heen able to eliminate the most objection- 


able features of practically all of these 
Codes. 

We have not accomplished everything we 
have attempted to accomplish, but I know 
of no code at the present time that has 
submitted prices that are lower than the 
prices they will make to the wholesaler, 
and it is my personal belief that any Code 
that discriminates between the different 
classes of retailers is unjust and estab 
lishes unfair practices. 

A. H. NicHo.s, 
Buhl Sons Co. 


EVANSVILLE, [np.—I think it is time that 
the hardware merchants, both retailers and 
distributors, were asserting themselves and 
getting a place to live under the sun, and 
bringing pressure to bear on the N.R.A. 
to recognize this as a line of business that 
should have a chance, as I am satisfied 
the hardware merchants pay as much or 
more taxes than any other line except the 
automobile line in proportion to money in- 
vested, and are, as a rule, a better financial 
risk than any other line of business. 

I should think if they would stick to- 
gether, get the names of such manufac- 
turers who want to give the chain stores 
and catalogue houses a 10 per cent better 
price, and eliminate purchasing merchan- 
dise from them, they would soon weaken 
the manufacturer’s idea of selling merchan- 
dise cheaper to the chain stores and cata- 
logue houses than to the distributors. Dis- 
tributors and dealers should ask these man- 
ufacurers to sell these chain stores and cat- 
alogue houses at the regular dealers’ price. 
They are dealers—no more, no less—and 
I believe that what our President wants 
to do now is to eliminate “chiselers.” 

I think that if the retailer and dis- 
tributor would cooperate with such manu- 
facturers and see their way clear to play- 
ing the game with them, treating them all 
exactly alike, having a price for a dis- 
tributor, another price for dealers, and a 
resale price to the consumers, we would all 
be very happy, and by close cooperation 
from the manufacturer to the distributor 
and dealer and consumer. I believe that’s 
what our President wants. and if every 
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man maintained this set-up the ‘chiseler” 
wouldn’t have a place to live. 
Oscar BoetticHer, Vice-president, 
Boetticher & Kellogg Co. 


JacKSONVILLE, FLa.—We have carefully 
read the editorial, “An Extra 10 Per Cent,” 
and we claim and mainain that it is dis- 
criminatory for manufacturers to allow 
chain stores and mail order houses any- 
thing beyond what they would a legitimate 
jobber, performing a service that it is im- 
possible for them to do. 

We do not believe that approval of this 
unfair practice will be satisfactory to the 
NRA. We believe that authority has al- 
ready been quoted as saying that it is not 
the character of the buying that consti- 
tutes a wholesaler, but that of his selling 
—namely, goods for resale. In that man- 
ner he is only entitled to receive wholesale 
prices where his sales are at least 75 per 
cent wholesale for resale. Should the 
manufacturers discontinue these practices, 
we believe that their volume of business 
would immediately improve with all hard- 
ware jobbers. 

W. L. Scuuttz, Vice-president, 
The S. B. Hubbard Co. 


LouisviLLE, Ky.—I have read with a 
great deal of satisfaction your editorial of 
October 12th, regarding “An extra 10 per 
cent discount to chain stores and mail or- 
der houses.” The extent of this extra dis- 
count until recently has not been known by 
A great many houses, as manufacturers 
have made goods with no brand, or with 
other brands and then have openly denied 
that they were even selling mail order 
houses or chain stores. 

The writer had the experience several 
years ago of having a large manufacturer 
admit that he was selling the mail order 
houses, and this question of extra discount 
was very important. After a visit to his 
plant, we were shown some figures and 
told that these represented the prices the 
mail order houses were paying. Through 
a mistake on the part of their mailing de- 
partment, we later received an invoice in- 
tended for one of the mail order houses, 
and discovered very plainly that we had 
not been told the truth, and had been 
badly deceived as to the prices the mail 
order house was receiving. 

In spite of this knowledge, it took us 
more than a year’s time to convince this 
manufacturer that his policy was wrong 
and before he would make any change. We 
are glad to report that he did later change 
his policy, and our understanding is that 
he has been one of the most successful 
manufacturers in his particular line of 
business. 

The writer is in thorough accord with 
your idea and believes that the more pub- 
licity given these unfair practices on the 
part of manufacturers, will help that much 
sooner to correct the evil. 

We have never been able tu agree that 
a mail order house or chain store should 
in any case buy merchandise for less than 
a wholesale hardware house. Personally 
we do not think they are as efficient, and 
if put on the same basis to start with, 
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would never make the grade. Now is the 
time for jobbers and retailers to become 
more aggressive in this fight than they 
have ever done in the past. This, with 
the help of the numerous codes that are 
being drawn at the present time, should 
effectually eliminate the unfair competition 
and put business again in the channels 
where industry, ability, and fair dealings 
will bring their rewards to the small re- 
tail outlets. 

W. H. Terstecce, President, 

Stratton & Terstegge Co. 


Lyncusurc, Va.—I am very glad indeed 
to note that you are hammering on the 
policies, which so many manufacturers are 
carrying out to the detriment of the whole- 
saler and retailer. I am hoping that the 
NRA will help the independent dealers, 
but I notice a few of the Codes—for in- 
stance, the one from the Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers, which has been sub- 
mitted to Washington, calls for a lower 
price to the retail chain stores than to 
the jobber. Of course, this item is excep- 
tional, as the chain stores and department 
stores have always put over a large quan- 
tity. 

I understand there are one or two other 
important items in the hardware line, 
which the manufacturers are trying to get 
Washington to line up in an unfavorable 
way as far as we are concerned. w 

Your editorial on page 25, Oct. 12 issue, 
certainly covers the ground very nicely, and 
I hope you will continue to keep up the 
good work. 

Epw. E. Yooper, President, 
Barker-Jennings Hardware Corp. 


Ricumonp, Va.—We have read the edi- 
torial “An Extra 10% to Chain Stores 
and Mail Order Houses.” 

We haven’t anything in particular to 
say in regard to this except to commend 
you on this editorial and to assure you of 
our hearty approval of your line of rea- 
soning. 

We feel that the wholesaler and inde- 
pendent retailer should not distribute mer- 
chandise produced by manufacturers who 
have the policy of putting the mail order 
houses and chain stores in a preferred posi- 
tion for they are competing for the same 
consumer dollar as the independent re- 
tailer and they are nothing but retailers 
and should be so classified and treated as 
such. 

They do not render the service or func- 
tions of the wholesaler and instead of be- 
ing put in a preferred position they should 
not be put in a better position than the 
independent retailer. 

W. D. Stuart, President, 
Richmond Hardware Co. 


Bay City, Micu.—I have read with a 
great deal of interest your editorial appear- 
ing in the Harpware AcE entitled “An 
Extra 10 Per Cent” and agree entirely with 
your views on this matter. Why the chain 
stores and mail order houses should be 
able to purchase at a 10 per cent lower 
price than the wholesale hardware stores 
is beyond me. 


As you probably know during the past 
three years the mortality among small 
hardware dealers and small retail stores has 
increased to an alarming degree. This, to 
a certain extent, is due to the depression 
that we are passing through, but it is also 
due in a large measure to the competition 
of the chain store and mail order houses. 

Obviously one of the objects of the 
United States Government at the present 
time is to see that a better distribution of 
the wealth of the country is brought into 
being, and it seems to me that in giving 
the chain stores and mail order houses an 
extra 10 per cent is only destroying the 
tools that make a better distribution of the 
wealth of this country. In other words; if 
you hurt the small American business man 
and make it impossible for him to fulfil a 
function in his local community you will 
have nothing but trouble as a result. 

Again I say I agree with everything that 
you have printed and believe that the 
splendid work that you are doing in try- 
ing to beat the purpose of the chain stores 
and mail order houses will bear ample 
fruit in the years to come. 

G. W. Cooke, 
The Jennison Hardware Co. 





KNOxvILLE, TENN.—Referring to the edi- 
torial, which I have read with much in- 
terest, in regard to chain stores, it has 
never seemed to me quite proper for man- 
ufacturers to make the lower prices they 
evidently do to distributors who place un- 
usually large orders, whether it be a 
chain store, a national jobber, or any other 
distributor. The manufacturer should 
take into consideration the fact that 100 
jobbers, distributed over the entire country, 
make a distribution of their goods which 
in the aggregate is much larger than any 
one of these single large distributors who 
places a large single order. In other words, 
the 100 or more jobbers should be looked 
upon as one unit in the scheme of dis- 
tribution, and should be priced accord- 
ingly. Certainly the manufacturer is in 
safer hands with 100 units of distribu- 
tion, ordering in reasonably large quanti- 
ties, than he would be if all of his distri- 
bution were handled through, say, five or 
six channels of distribution. 

The chain store tries to lead the public 
to believe that their lower prices are due 
to more economical distribution. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is due to their pressure on 
the manufacturer for a lower price, and 
they do not hesitate to state in dealing 
with the NRA and manufacturers that 
they do perform a wholesale function, with 
the wholesale expense. We are not dis- 
posed to believe that the chain store does 
furnish any more economical channel of 
distribution, and are more and more per- 
suaded that their ability to sell cheaper 
is due to lower prices given by manufac- 
turers because of their large individual or- 
ders. Certainly the manufacturer who 
makes a concession of five or ten per 
cent on such orders as compared with the 
jobbers who furnish the bulk of his dis- 
tribution, is cutting not only the jobber’s 
throat but his own throat, and is guilty 
of a most unfair practice against his best 
channel distribution. 

W. M. Bonuam, President, 
C. M. McClung & Co. 
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The Official Retail Code 


Signed by President Roosevelt, Oct. 22, 1933 
Effeetice Oct. 30th, 1933 


ARTICLE |! 
APPLICATION OF CODE 


Section 1. Application of Code. 


The provisions of this Code, except such 
provisions as are included in Schedule A 
annexed hereto and in such other sched- 
ules as may subsequently be approved and 
annexed thereto, and except as hereinafter 
specifically provided, shall apply to all re- 
tailers and/or retail establishments engaged 
in the retail trade as defined in Article II 
hereinafter. The provisions of Schedule A 
and such other schedules as may subse- 
quently be annexed hereto shall apply only 
to those retailers and/or retail establish- 
ments as are specifically included within 
the provisions of such schedules.* 


Section 2. Request for separate Code. 

Any division of the retail trade which 
has not participated in the formation or 
establishment of this Code may make ap- 
plication to the Administrator to operate 
under a separate Code of Fair Competition. 
The Administrator shall determine whether 
such division of the retail trade shall op- 
erate under this Code or under a separate 
Code and may, if justice requires, stay 
the application of this Code to such divi- 
sion pending his decision or pending the 
approval by the President of the United 
States of a Code of Fair Competition for 
such division. 


ARTICLE II 
DEFINITIONS 
Section 1. Retaii Trade. 

The term “retail trade” as used herein 
shall mean all selling of merchandise to 
the consumer and not for purposes of re- 
sale in any form, in the continental United 
States excluding the Panama Canal Zone. 
It is provided, however, that the term shall 
not include the selling at retail of milk and 
its products, tobacco and its products, and 
foods and foodstuffs, or the dispensing of 
drugs, medicines and medical supplies by 
a physician, dentist, surgeon or veterinarian 
in the legitimate practice of his profession; 
and it is further provided that the term 
shall not include any division of retail sell- 
ing (except the selling of drugs and allied 
products) which is now or may hereafter 
be governed by a separate Code of Fair 
Competition approved by the President of 
the United States. 


Section 2. Retailer. 
The term “retailer” as used herein shall 
mean any individual or organization en- 


Editor's Note—Schedule A is the Supple- 
mentary Code for the Drug Trade. 


gaged wholly or partially in the retail 
trade. 
Section 3. Establishment. 


The term “establishment” as used herein 
shall mean any store or department of a 
store, shop, stand or other place where a 
retailer carries on business, other than 
those places where the principal business is 
the selling at retail of products not in- 
cluded within the definition of retail trade. 
The term is also used herein to refer to 
the retailer who carries on business in such 
establishments. 

Section 4. Employee. 

The term “employee” as used herein 
shall mean any person employed by any 
retailer but shall not include persons em- 
ployed principally in the selling at retail 
of products not included within the defini- 
tion of retail trade. 


Section 5. Definitions of Personnel. 

(a) Executive. The term “executive” 
as used herein shall mean an employee 
responsible for the management of a busi- 
ness or a recognized subdivision thereof. 

(b) Professional person. The term 
“professional person” as used herein shall 
mean lawyers, doctors, nurses, research 
technicians, advertising specialists and 
other persons engaged in occupations re- 
quiring a special discipline and special 
attainments. 

(c) Outside salesman. The term “out- 
side salesman” as used herein shall mean 
a salesman who is engaged not less than 
sixty (60) per cent of his working hours 
outside the establishment, or any branch 
thereof, by which he is employed. 

(d) Outside collector. The term “out- 
side collector” as used hereia shall mean a 
collector of accounts who is engaged not 
less than sixty (60) per cent of his work- 
ing hours outside the establishment, or any 
branch thereof, by which he is employed. 

(e) Watchmen and guards. The terms 
“watchmen” and “guards” as used herein 
shall mean employees engaged primarily 
in watching and safeguarding the premises 
and property of a retail establishment. 

({) Store detective. The term “store 
detective” as used herein shall mean an 
employee engaged exclusively in detective 
work. 

(g) Maintenance employee. The term 
“maintenance employee” as used herein 
shall mean an employee essential to the 
upkeep and/or preservation of the premises 
and property of a retail establishment. 

(h) Outside service employee. The 
term “outside service employee” as used 
herein shall mean an employee engaged 


primarily in delivering, installing or servic- 
ing merchandise outside the establishment, 
and shall include stable and garage em- 
ployees. 

(i) Junior employee. The term “jun- 
ior employee” as used herein shall mean 
an employee under eighteen (18) years 
of age. 

(j) Apprentice employee. The term 
“apprentice employee” as used herein shall 
mean an employee with less than six (6) 
months’ experience in the retail trade. 

(k) Part-time Employee. The term 
“part-time employee” as used herein shall 
mean an employee who works for less than 
the maximum work week. 


Section 6. South. 

The term “South” as used herein shall 
mean Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Texas and the District 
of Columbia. 


Section 7. Population. 


Population shall be determined by refer- 
ence to the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States (U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, 1930). 


ARTICLE III 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


The effective date of this Code shall be 
the second Monday after its approval by 
the President of the United States. 


ARTICLE IV 

GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 
Section 1. Collective bargaining. 

(a) Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercfon of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or 
in other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective barzaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condi- 
tion of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing. 

(c) Employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. 


General Johnson explains exemptions for small stores. See page 
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Section 2. Child labor. 


On and after the effective date of this 
Code, no person under the age of sixteen 
(16) years shall be employed. except that 
persons fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) 
years of age may be employed either, 

(a) for a period not to exceed three 
(3) hours per day on six (6) days 
per week; or 

(b) for one day per week, such day not 
to exceed eight (8) hours. 

In either case, all such hours of work 
shall be between 7 A. M. and 7 P. M., and 
shall not conflict with the employee’s hours 
of day school. It is provided, however, 
that no person under the age of sixteen 
(16) years shall be employed in delivering 
merchandise from motor vehicles. 

It is further provided, that where a State 
law prescribes a higher minimum age no 
person below the age specified by such 
State law shall be employed within such 
State. 


ARTICLE V 


STORE HOURS AND HOURS 
OF LABOR 


Section 1. Basic Store 
Hours. 


and Working 


On and after the effective date of this 
Code, establishments in the retail trade 
shall elect to operate upon one of the fol- 
lowing schedules of store hours and hours 
of labor: 


GROUP A. Any establishment’ may 
elect to remain open for business less than 
fifty-six (56) hours but not less than fifty- 
two (52) hours per week, unless its store 
hours were less than fifty-two (52) hours 
prior to June 1, 1933, in which case such 
establishment shall not reduce its store 
hours; no employee of these establishments 
shall work more than forty (40) hours per 
week, nor more than eight (8) hours per 
day, nor more than six (6) days per week. 

GROUP B. Any establishment may 
elect to remain open for business fifty-six 
(56) hours or more per week but less than 
sixty-three (63) hours per week; no em- 
ployee of such establishment shall work 
more than forty-four (44) hours per week, 
nor more than nine (9) hours per day, nor 
more than six (6) days per week. 

GROUP C. Any establishment’ may 
elect to remain open for business sixty- 
three (63) hours or more per week; no 
employee of such establishment shall work 
more than forty-eight (48) hours per week, 
nor more than ten (10) hours per day, nor 
more than six (6) days per week. 

No employee shall work for two or more 
establishments a greater number of hours, 
in the aggregate, than he would be per- 
mitted to work for that one of such estab- 
lishments which operates upon the lowest 
schedule of working hours. 

No employee not included in the fore- 
going paragraphs, and not specifically ex- 
cepted hereinafter, shall work more than 
forty (40) hours per week, nor more than 
eight (8) hours per day, nor more than 
six (6) days per week. 


Section 2. Schedule of hours to be posted. 


On or within one week after the effective 


date of this Code every retail establish-" 


Jla 


ment shall designate under which of the 
Groups set forth in the preceding Section 
it elects to operate and shall post and 
maintain in a conspicuous place in the 
establishment a copy of such election show- 
ing its store hours and employee working 
hours. 


Section 3. Changes in store hours and 
employee working hours. 

(a) No establishment may change from 
the Group in which it has elected to operate 
except upon December 31 of every year. 

(b) Any establishment, however, may 
at any time increase its store hours, pro- 
vided it maintains the basic employee work 
week of the Group in which it originally 
elected to operate. 

(c) Any establishment may, for a period 
not to exceed three (3) months during the 
summer, temporarily reduce its store hours, 
but the weekly wages of its employees 
shall not on that account be reduced. 


Section 4. Exceptions to maximum periods 
of labor. 

(a) Professional persons, outside sales- 
men, outside collectors, watchmen, guards 
and store detectives. The maximum 
periods of lahor prescribed in Section 1 of 
this Article shall not apply to professional 
persons employed and working at their pro- 
fession, or to outside salesmen, outside col- 
lectors, watchmen, guards and store detec- 
tives. 

(b) Maintenance and outside service 
employees. The maximum periods of labor 
prescribed in Section 1 of this Article shall 
not apply to maintenance and outside ser- 
vice employees; but such employees shall 
not work more than six (6) hours per week 
above the maximum hours per week other- 
wise prescribed by Section 1 unless they 
are paid at the rate of time and one-third 
for all hours over such additional six (6) 
hours per week. 

(c) Executives. Subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in Section 5 of this Article, 
executives receiving $35.00 or more per 
week in cities of over 500,000 population, 
or receiving $30.00 or more per week in 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population, or 
receiving $27.50 or more per week in cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000 population, or receiv- 
ing $25.00 or more per week in cities, 
towns, villages, and other places under 25,- 
000 population, may work in excess of the 
maximum periods of labor prescribed in 
Section 1 of this Article. In the South 
executives paid not less than ten (10) per 
cent below the wages just specified may 
work in excess of such maximum periods. 

(d) Peak Periods. At Christmas, in- 
ventory and other peak times, for a period 
not to exceed two (2) weeks in the first 
six (6) months of the calendar year and 
not to exceed three (3) weeks in the sec- 
ond six (6) months, an employee whose 
basic work week is forty (40) hours may 
work not more than forty-eight (48) hours 
per week and nine (9) hours per day; an 
employee whose basic work week is forty- 
four (44) hours may work net more than 
fifty-two (52) hours per week and nine 
and one half (9%) hours per day; an 
employee whose basic work week is forty- 
eight (48) hours may work not more than 
fifty-six (56) hours per week and ten (10) 
hours per day. All such work may be 
without the payment of overtime. 


Section 5. Limitation upon number of 
persons working unrestricted hours. 


Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
foregoing sections of this Article, and re- 
gardless of the number of persons other- 
wise permitted to work unrestricted hours, 
the total number of workers in any estab- 
lishment (whether such workers are execu- 
tives, proprietors, partners, persons not re- 
ceiving monetary wages, or others) who 
shall be permitted to work unrestricted 
hours shall not exceed the following ratio: 
In establishments comprised of twenty (20) 
workers or less the total number of work- 
ers who may work unrestricted hours (not 
including those workers specified in Sec- 
tion 4 (a) of this Article) shall not exceed 
one worker for every five (5) workers or 
fraction thereof; in establishments com- 
prised of more than twenty (20) workers 
the total number of workers who may work 
unrestricted hours (not including those 
workers specified in Section 4 (a) of this 
Article) shall not exceed one worker for 
every five (5) workers for the first twenty 
(20) workers, and shall not exceed one 
worker for every eight (8) workers above 
twenty (20). 


Section 6. Hours of work to be consecu- 
tive. 

The hours worked by any employee dur- 
ing each day shall be consecutive, provided 
that an interval not longer than one hour 
may be allowed for each regular meal pe- 
riod, and such interval not counted as part 
of the employee’s working time. Any rest 
period which may be given employees shall 
not be deducted from such employee’s 
working time. 


Section 7. Extra working hour on one day 

a week, 

On one day each week employees may 
work one extra hour, but such hour is to 
be included within the maximum hours 
permitted each week. 


Section 8. Conflict with State laws. 

When any State law prescribes for any 
class of employees shorter hours of labor 
than those prescribed in this Article, no 
employee included within such class shall 
be employed within such State for a 
greater number of hours than such State 
law allows. 


ARTICLE VI 
WAGES 


Section 1. Basic schedules of wages. 

On and after the effective date of this 
Code, the minimum weekly rates of wages 
which shall be paid for a work week as 
specified in Article V—whether such 
wages are calculated upon an_ hourly, 
weekly, monthly, commission or any other 
basis—shall, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, be as follows: 

(a) Within cities of over 500,000 popu- 
lation, no employee shall be paid less than 
at the rate of $14.00 per week for a forty 
(40) hour work week, or less than at the 
rate of $14.50 per week for a forty-four 
(44) hour work week, or less than at the 
rate of $15.00 per week for a forty-eight 
(48) hour work week. 


(b) Within cities of from 100.000 to 
500,000 population, no employee shall be 
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paid less than at the rate of $13.00 per 
week for a forty (40) hour work week, or 
less than at the rate of $13.50 per week for 
a forty-four (44) hour work week, or less 
than at the rate of $14.00 per week for a 
forty-eight (48) hour work week. 

(c) Within cities of from 25,000 to 
100,000 population, no employee shall be 
paid less than at the rate of $12.00 per 
week for a forty (40) hour work week, or 
less than at the rate of $12.50 per week 
for a forty-four (44) hour work week, or 
less than at the rate of $13.00 per week 
for a fortv-eight (48) hour work week. 

(d) Within cities, towns, villages from 
2,500 to 25,000 population, the wages of all 
classes of employees shall be increased 
from the rates existing on June 1, 1933, by 
not less than twenty (20) per cent, pro- 
vided that this shall not require an in- 
crease in wages to more than the rate of 
$11.00 per week and provided further that 
no employee shall be paid less than at the 
rate of $10.00 per week. 

(e) Within towns, villages, and other 
places with less than 2,500 population, the 
wages of all classes of employees shall be 
increased from the rates existing on June 
i, 1933, by not less than twenty (20) per 
cent, provided that this shall not require 
an increase in wages to more than the rate 
of $10.00 per week. 

The minimum wages paid to professional 
persons, outside salesmen, outside collec- 
tors, watchmen, guards, store detectives, 
and maintenance and outside service em- 
ployees shall be upon the basis of the basic 
employee work week upon which the estab- 
lishment by which they are employed has 
elected to operate. 

The minimum wages of any employee 
not included in the foregoing paragraphs 
and not specifically excepted hereinafter 
shall be upon the basis of a forty (40) 
hour work week. : 


Section 2. Juniors and apprentices. 


Junior and apprentice employees may be 
paid at the rate of $1.00 less per week than 
the minimum wage otherwise applicable; 
it is provided, however, that no employee 
shall be classified both as a junior and as 
an apprentice employee, and it is further 
provided that the number of employees 
classified as junior and as apprentice em- 
ployees, combined, shall not exceed a ratio 
of one such employee to every five em- 
ployees or fraction thereof up to twenty 
(20), and one such employee to every ten 
(10) employees above twenty (20). 


Section 3. Southern wage differential. 


In the South, within cities of over 25,000 
population the minimum wages prescribed 
in the foregoing sections may be at the rate 
of $1.00 less per week; within cities, towns, 
and villages of from 2,500 to 25,000 popu- 
lation the wages of all classes of employees 
shall be increased from the rates existing 
on June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty 
(20) per cent, provided that this shall not 
require an increase in wages to more than 
the rate of $10.00 per week and provided 
further that no employee shall be paid less 
than at the rate of $9.00 per week except 
as provided in Section 2 of this Article; 
within cities, towns, villages and other 
places under 2,500 population the wages 


of all classes of employees shall be in- 
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creased from the rates existing on June 1, 
1933, by not less than twenty (20) per 
cent, provided that this shall not require 
an increase in wages to more than the rate 
of $9.00 per week. 


Section 4. Part-time employees. 


Part-time employees shall be paid not 
less than at an hourly rate proportionate 
to the rates prescribed in the foregoing sec- 
tions of this Article. 


Section 5. Weekly wages above minimum 
not to be reduced. 

The weekly wages of all classes of em- 
ployees receiving more than the minimum 
wages prescribed in this Article shall not 
be reduced from the rates existing upon 
July 15, 1933, notwithstanding any reduc- 
tion in the number of working hours of 
such employees. 


Section 6. Conflict with State laws. 
When any State law prescribes for any 
class of employees of either sex a higher 
minimum wage than that prescribed in 
this Article, no employee of such class of 
either sex employed within that State shall 
be paid less than such State law requires. 


ARTICLE VII 
LIMITATIONS UPON PRICE IN 
CREASES; PRIOR CONTRACTS 

Section 1. 
creases. 


Limitation upon price in- 


No retailer shall increase the price of 
any merchandise sold after the effective 
date of this Code over the price existing 
June 1, 1933, by more than is made neces- 
sary by the amount of increases in pro- 
duction, operating, replacement, and/or 
invoice costs of merchandise, and/or by 
taxes or other costs resulting from action 
taken pursuant to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and/or the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act since June 1, 1933, and in 
setting such price increases retailers shall 
give full weight to probable increases in 
sales volume. It is provided, however, 
that if any price on June 1, 1933, was 
a distress price, an equitable adjustment 
may be made. 


Section 2. Adjustment of prior contracts. 

Where costs of executing contracts en- 
tered into before June 16, 1933, by any 
retailer for the purchase of goods at fixed 
prices for delivery during the duration of 
this Code are increased by the application 
of the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and/or the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, it is deemed equitable and 
promotive of the purposes of the Act, that 
appropriate adjustments of such contracts 
to reflect such increased costs actually 
incurred be arrived at by mutual agree- 
ment or arbitral proceedings or otherwise, 
and the National Retail Trade Council 
provided for in Article I hereinafter is 
constituted an agency to assist in effecting 
such adjustments. 


ARTICLE VIII 
LOSS LIMITATION PROVISION 


Section 1. Loss limitation provision. 

In order to prevent unfair competition 
against local merchants, the use of the 
so-called “loss leader” is hereby declared 





to be an unfair trade practice. These “loss 
leaders” are articles often sold below cost 
to the merchant for the purpose of attract- 
ing trade. This practice results, of course, 
either in efforts by the merchant to make 
up the loss by charging more than a rea- 
sonable profit for other articles, or else in 
driving the small merchant with little capi- 
tal out of legitimate business. It works 
back against the producer of raw materials 
on farms and in industry and against the 
labor so employed. 

l. This declaration against the use of 
“loss leaders” by the storekeeper does not 
prohibit him from selling an article with- 
out any profit to himself. But the selling 
price of articles to the consumer should 
include an allowance for actual wages of 
store labor, to be fixed and published from 
time to time by the Trade Authority here- 
inafter established. 

Such an allowance for labor need not 
be included in the selling price of any 
article of food, or be applied by store- 
keepers doing business only in communi- 
ties of less than 2500 population (ac 
cording to the 1930 Census) which are not 
part of a larger trade area. 

Provided, however, that any retailer may 
sell any article of merchandise at a price 
as low as the price set by any competitor 
in his trade area on merchandise which is 
identical or essentially the same, if such 
competitor’s price is set in conformity with 
the foregoing provision. A retailer who 
thus reduces a price to meet a competitor’s 
price as above defined shall not be deemed 
to have violated the provisions of this sec 
tion if such retailer immediately notifies 
the nearest representative retail trade or- 
ganization of such action and all facts per- 
tinent thereto. 


Section 2. Exceptions. 


(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the preceding Section, any retailer may sell 
at less than the prices specified above, mer- 
chandise sold as bona fide clearance, if 
advertised, marked, and sold as_ such; 
highly perishable merchandise, which must 
be promptly sold in order to forestall loss; 
imperfect or actually damaged merchan- 
dise, or bona fide discontinued lines of 
merchandise, if advertised, marked, and 
sold as such; merchandise sold upon the 
complete final liquidation of any business; 
merchandise sold in quantity on contract 
to public carriers, departments of govern- 
ment, hospitals, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hotels, and other institutions, not for re- 
sale and not for redistribution to individ- 
uals; merchandise sold or donated for 
charitable purposes or to unemployment 
relief agencies; and drugs or drug sun- 
dries sold to physicians, nurses, dentists, 
veterinarians, or hospitals. 

(b) Nothing in the provisions of the 
preceding Section shall be construed to 
prevent bona fide farmers’ associations en- 
gaged in purchasing supplies and/or equip- 
ment for their membership from making 
patronage refunds to their membership. 

(c) Where a bona fide premium or cer- 
tificate representing a share in a premium 
is given away with any article the base 
upon which the minimum price of the 
article is calculated shall include the cost 
of the premium or share thereof. 








ARTICLE IX 
TRADE PRACTICES 


All retailers shall comply with the fol- 
lowing trade practices: 


Section 1. Advertising and selling meth- 


ods. 


(a) No retailer shall use advertising, 
whether printed, radio or display or of any 
other nature, which is inaccurate in any 
material particular or misrepresents mer- 
chandise (including its use, trade-mark, 
grade, quality, quantity, size, origin, ma- 
terial, content, preparation or curative or 
therapeutic effect) or credit terms, values, 
policies or services; and no retailer shall 
use advertising and/or selling methods 
which tend to deceive or mislead the cus- 
tomer. 

(b) No retailer shall use advertising 
which refers inaccurately in any material 
particular to any competitor or his mer- 
chandise, prices, values, credit terms, poli- 
cies or services. 

(c) No retailer shall use advertising 
which inaccurately lays claim to a policy 
or continuing practice of generally under- 
selling competitors. 

(d) No retailer shall secretly give any- 
thing of value to the employee or agent of 
a customer for the purpose of influencing 
a sale, or in furtherance of a sale render 
a bill or statement of account to the em- 
ployee, agent or customer which is inaccu- 
rate in any material particular. 

(e) No retailer shall place obstacles in 
the way of the purchase of a product which 
a consumer orders by brand name by urg- 
ing upon the consumer a substitute product 
in a manner which disparages the product 
ordered. 

Section 2. NRA label. 

No retailer shall purchase, sell or ex- 
change any merchandise manufactured un- 
der a Code of Fair Competition which re- 
quires such merchandise to bear an NRA 
label, unless said merchandise bears such 
label. Any retailer rightfully possessing 
the insignia of the NRA who has in stock 
or purchases similar merchandise which has 
been manufactured before the effective date 
of the Code of Fair Competition requiring 
such merchandise to bear an NRA label 
may attach thereto the NRA insignia. 


Section 3. Prison-made goods. 
5 


Pending the formulation of a compact 
or code between the several States of the 
United States to insure the manufacture 
and sale of prison-made goods on a fair 
competitive basis with goods not so pro- 
duced, the following provisions of this Sec- 
tion will be stayed for ninety (90) days, 
or further at the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator: 

(a) Where any penal, reformatory or 
correctional institution, either by subscrib- 
ing to the code or compact hereinbefore 
referred to, or by a binding agreement of 
any other nature, satisfies the Administra- 
tor that merchandise produced in such 
institution or by the inmates thereof will 
not be sold except upon a fair competitive 
basis with similar merchandise not so pro- 
duced, the provisions of paragraph (b) 
hereof shall not apply to any merchandise 
produced in such manner in the institu- 
tions covered by such agreement. 
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(b) Except as provided in the foregoing 
paragraph, no retailer shall knowingly buy 
or contract to buy any merchandise pro- 
duced in whole or in part in a penal, re- 
formatory or correctional institution. After 
May 31, 1934, no retailer shall knowingly 
sell or offer for sale such merchandise. 
Nothing in this Section, however, shall af- 
fect contracts, which the retailer does not 
have the option to cancel, made with 
respect to such merchandise before the ap- 
proval of this Code by the President of the 
United States. 

(c) Nothing in this Section shall be con- 
strued to supersede or interfere with the 
operation of the Act of Congress approved 
January 19, 1929, being Public No. 669 of 
the 70th Congress and entitled “An Act to 
Divest Goods, Wares, and Merchandise 
Manufactured, Produced or Mined by Con- 
victs or Prisoners of their Interstate Char- 
acter in Certain Cases,” which Act is 
known as the Hawes-Cooper Act, or the 
provisions of any State legislation enacted 
under, or effective upon, the effective date 
of the said Hawes-Cooper Act, the said 
effective date being January 19, 1934. 


Section 4. Company scrip. 

The following provisions of this Section 
shail not become effective until March 1, 
1934. Pending such effective date the Ad- 
ministrator shall appoint a Committee of 
not more than three persons to investigate 
the economic and social implications of 
these provisions. Said Committee may 
make recommendations, based upon its in- 
vestigations, and such recommendations 
shall, upon approval by the President of 
the United States, become effective in the 
place of these provisions: 

(a) No retailer shall accept as payment 
for merchandise any non-negotiable scrip, 
company checks, or other evidence of wage 
payment issued by any individual or pri- 
vate profit organization in payment of 
wages or as an advance upon unearned 
wages. A negotiable instrument issued by 
any individual or private profit organiza- 
tion in payment of wages shall be accepted 
only if it is payable in cash within one 
month of the date of issue. This para- 
graph shall not apply in cases where the 
cash funds of any individual or organiza- 
tion are rendered temporarily unavailable 
due to the closing ‘by State or Federal 
order of the bank in which such funds are 
deposited. 

(b) No retailer shall extend credit in 
the form of goods, money or services to 
any person other than its own employees 
engaged exclusively in the retail trade, 
upon any employer’s guarantee of part or 
all of said person’s future wages, or pur- 
suant to a wage deduction arrangement 
entered into with said employer, unless an 
identical guarantee or wate deduction 
arrangement is available to all retailers. 


ARTICLE X 
ADMINISTRATION 
The following provisions for the admin- 
istration of this Code shall not apply to 
the retail drug trade, which shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of Section 5 of 
Schedule A annexed hereto. 
Section 1. Retail Trade Authority. 
The Retail Trade Authority shall consist 


of the Administrator or his deputy, and 
three members appointed by the President 
of the United States, who shall advise and 
assist the Administrator or his deputy. 
Members of the Retail Trade Authority 
shall be members, without vote, of the 
National Retail Trade Council provided 
for hereinafter. 


Section 2. National Retail Trade Council. 

(a) Composition. The National Re- 
tail Trade Council shall consist of at least 
one, but not more than three, representa- 
tives from each major division of the retail 
trade presenting this Code or hereafter 
subscribing to it, as the Administrator shall 
designate. 

Such representatives shall be elected, in 
accordance with a fair method approved 
by the Administrator, by the national trade 
associations representing the above divi- 
sions of the retail trade. Where more than 
one national trade association each repre- 
sents a portion of a single division of the 
retail trade, the Administrator shall. for the 
purpose of establishing the membership of 
the National Retail Trade Council in the 
first instance, determine whether such as- 
sociations are truly representative and what 
shall be the number and proportionate vote 
of such associations upon the Council; 
after the initial establishment of the Coun- 
cil such decisions shall be made by the 
Council subject to an appeal to the Ad- 
ministrator. Regardless of the number of 
its representatives each division of the re- 
tail trade shall have one vote in all action 
taken by the National Retail Trade Coun- 
cil. 

(b) General Powers. The National Re- 
tail Trade Council shall, in addition to 
the specific powers herein conferred. have 
all general powers necessary to assist the 
Administrator or his deputy in the admin- 
istration and enforcement of this Code. 

(c) Reports and investigations. The 
National Retail Trade Council shall, sub- 
ject to the approval or upon the request 
of the Administrator, require from all re- 
tailers such reports as are necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Code and 
may, upon its own initiative or upon com- 
plaint of any person affected, make investi- 
gation as to the functioning and observ- 
ance of any provisions of the Code and re- 
port the results of such investigation to 
the Administrator. 

(d) Recommendations. The National 
Retail Trade Council may from time to 
time present to the Administrator recom- 
mendations (including _ interpretations) 
based on conditions in the trade, which 
will tend to effectuate the operation of the 
provisions of this Code and the policy of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. Such 
recommendations shall, upon approval by 
the Administrator, become operative as part 
of this Code. 


(e) Local Committees. The National 
Retail Trade Council shall, subject to ap- 
proval. of the Administrator, supervise the 
setting up within local trading areas of 
local committees for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the administration and enforcement 
of this Code within such local areas. 

({) Expenses. The expenses of the 
National Retail Trade Council shall be 
equitably assessed and collected by the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Small Local Retail Stores Exempt 


From General Retail Code and Reemployment Agreement If 
Employing Fewer Than Five Persons in Towns of Less Than 2500 


OINCIDENT with the signing of 

the General Retail Code by 

President Roosevelt on Oct. 23, 
1933, National Recovery Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson issued the following 
statement :— 

“The President has by Executive or- 
der exempted local retail stores em- 
ploying fewer than five persons from 
the Retail Code and Reemployment 
Agreement. 

“The Recovery Program came at a 
time when low prices were crushing 
agriculture, when in cities there was 
the greatest unemployment we have 
known, when debt and closed banks 
were slowing activity in both cities and 
farms, and when destructive business 
practices due to the depression threat- 
ened many industries. The Recovery 
Program was designed to go to the 
heart of each trouble. To farmers it gave 
the Adjustment and the Farm Loan 
Acts. To the unemployed it gave the 
Recovery Act which also permitted the 
wiping out of unfair trade practices. 
The banking and financial legislation 
attacked the problem of debt and 
frozen deposits for both farm and city. 

“All this was started less than six 
months ago. It involved great eco- 
nomic reorganization affecting the 
whole nation. Of course it could not 
move at the same speed on all fronts. 
It is too early to appraise results. But 
employment in factories alone in- 
creased 17.6 per cent in three months 
and payrolls 23.6 per cent, and of 
course the reemployment from March 
to the end of October is much greater. 

“Of course more wages in trade and 
industry mean increased costs and 
higher prices. We must remember that, 
when we started in, many prices were 
at a panic low—levels at which neither 
industry nor labor could survive. Part 
of the increase is merely a restoration 
to living levels. In the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement employers 
promised not to increase prices faster 
than costs increased. In most cases 
they have respected that compact. 

“Of this broad program NRA is but 
a single part. It has nothing to do 
with farm prices or public works or the 
Oil Administration or the home and 
farm loan acts or any other fiscal or 
banking matter. It is solely concerned 
with industrial organization for eco- 
nomic planning and control and with 
reemployment. It has made mistakes 
and it will make more mistakes. But 
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it ought not to be blamed for things 
such as farm prices dr public works 
with which it has nothing to do. 

“Tt has been said by some that it has 
hurt the farmer by increasing the cost 
of the things he buys faster than farm 
prices have increased. The average 
figures do not bear this out. But there 
are others who insist that nothing at 
all should be done for the unemployed 
until all farm crops are restored to a 
pre-war price relationship. Surely no 
fair mind can support this proposal. 
In this crisis we must move to the aid 
of human misery—whenever there is 
any way to help—as quickly and as di- 
rectly as we can. 

“The very nature of the farm prob- 
lem with its annual crops makes its 
solution slower and harder than the 
employment problem and Government 
is moving on both problems with all 
the vigor and power at its command. 
But there can be no turning back on 
the reemployment program. It would 
be tragic folly to turn millions of the 
reemployed back on the streets on the 
argument that thus the cost of living 
could be reduced—no informed and 
fair-minded farmer asks for that. 

“But after four months of experience 
with NRA we find that there are some 
things we can do in aid of the farmer 
and the rural merchant. The Presi- 
dent has therefore exempted local re- 
tail stores employing less than five per- 
sons in towns of 2500 or less from the 
Retail Code and Reemployment agree- 
ments. Our experience shows that the 
amount of reemployment and wage in- 
crease in these establishments is not 
enough to offset the hardship entailed. 
He is asking those who can do so to 
continue under the former rule. With 
all who do, the Blue Eagle remains. 
By all others the Blue Eagle with the 
exemption chevron may be displayed. 
This should relieve the farmer of re- 
tail mark-ups due to increased expense. 

“Our experience also shows a wide 
misinformation about the extent of 
wholesale and retail price-increases. 
Now that most of the great codes are 
in, it will be much easier than ever 
before not only to investigate but ac- 
tually to prevent undue wholesale price 
increases. The President has directed 
that this be done at once. 

“But most of the complaints received 
now are of retail profiteering. What 
is needed here is local tribunals to 
which any person who feels injured in 


this way can complain and a fair hear- 
ing held. The President has also di- 
rected that these local complaint 
boards be set up. A complete plan 
for this has been worked out and will 
be put into effect at once. 

“By these means we believe we can 
protect the farmer against price in- 
creases which do not come as a direct 
result of the cost of reemployment. 

“The President has also signed the 
Retail Code. In order to open all 
points of view on this great charter 
it was published in full before a final 
decision and it is therefore not neces- 
sary to discuss it here. It is part of 
the purpose of NRA to discourage the 
vicious practice of selling products of 
labor at less than the cost of them in 
wages. A retail merchant pays a cer- 
tain invoice price for what he sells and 
then pays his employees their wages 
for selling it. He also has other ex- 
penses. Cost to him is not merely 
what he pays his supplier. It is 
that plus at least the wages he 
pays his employees. 

“In recent years and especially with 
the growth of the Chain Stores, a prac- 
tice has grown up of selling one or 
two items at a loss in order to get peo- 
ple into a store. The little fellow can- 
not afford this. The public is fooled 
because what it saves on one item it 
loses on another. In the last four 
years, four hundred thousand small re- 
tailers have been driven out of business 
and it is bitterly complained that this 
so-called “loss leader” was partly to 
blame. For these reasons the retail 
code provides that it is an unfair 
practice to sell any article for less than 
its invoice cost plus at least a portion 
of the wages paid to employees in the 
stores. 

“This is frankly an experiment. A 
distinguished committee is to be ap- 
pointed at once to watch closely the 
operation of this code and to make rec- 
ommendations on February Ist. 

“Our four months’ experience has 
also demonstrated the necessity for a 
clarifying statement on the contro- 
versy over Section 7a of the Recovery 
Act. There is nothing obscure about 
that section itself. The © obscurity 
arises out of unauthorized interpreta- 
tions by some employers and some em- 
ployees in an effort to read into that 
section something more or less than is 
written there.” 
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J. C. Blaser Hdw., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Bang Up” Hunting Windows 


UNTING windows are the 
H hardware man’s delight. 

Guns and ammunition lend 
themselves well to display purposes. 
They can be made to look well and 
interest the passerby with very little 
effort. They can even be given a 
striking setting in very small space. 
Take, for instance, the window dis- 
play reproduced on the opposite page 
at the top. This window comes from 
the Schmidt Hardware Co., Delta, 
Colo. This window was only 40 
inches deep from the glass to the 
back. Here the window trimmer was 
resourceful and constructed the simu- 
lation of the inner walls of a moun- 
tain cabin as a background for his 
merchandise. This window is not 
only artistically done, but it has a 
strong selling power. Nothing is 
overdone to the disadvantage of the 
merchandise he is trying to sell. To 
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A Series A Arrangement 
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any man who has any idea of hunt- 
ing, there is ample to intrigue him. 
Merchandise gets its full share of the 
center of the stage. 

Simplicity solves many problems 
and more and more window trimmers 
are finding this fact. The window 
display immediately below the 
Schmidt window is sent by the Ball 
Supply Co., Charleston, S. C. It is 
an excellent example of what can be 
accomplished with a simple treat- 
ment of a window. 

The Sportsman’s Day window at 
the top of the article is the colorful 
contribution of the J. C. Blaser Hard- 
ware Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
brightly tinted autumn leaves, of 
course, make a display that is not 
possible to reproduce in its full ef- 
fectiveness. Here some fence rails 
and mounted game are used to pro- 
duce a setting for the guns and am- 
munition. 

The last issue of HarpwarRE AGE 
carried a sketched window sugges- 
tion for a hunting window, which 
combined the features of simplicity 
and autumn color scheme.- If you 
are planning a hunting window get 
that issue out and follow the sugges- 
tion. 





















































A Series B Arrangement 
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One of the suggested windows, as 
sketched in this issue, employs the 
Series A, Harpware AGE _inter- 
changeable display fixtures, while the 
other uses the Series B. A sheet of in- 
structions for building both these 
series is available without charge by 
addressing the window display ed- 
itor, HARDWARE AGE. 














This arrangement of Series B fixtures 
is used in the window at the left 
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Use it on anything, anywhere 


Linoleum Kitchen Cabinets 
Furniture Radiators 

Fences Bicycles 

Boats Floors 

Walls Wagons 
Go-Carts Houses 


Better than Paint or Enamel 
It will--- 


---Outwear Old Style Paints 
---Have greater resistance to moisture 
-«-Show no brush marks 

---Stay clean longer 

---Retain original appearance longer 


Paint a housewife can use 


It's easy to apply, and 
2 wide variety of modern 


colors are available. 


4 BARRETTS 


The Most Complete Stock of 
qacceneas Painting Supplies in Joliet 


Women Readers 


The woman’s page, plus an ad that 
carries feminine interest, a strong aid 


By CHARLES I. CRAWFORD 


Merchandise Manager, Barretts, Joliet, Ill. 


OR the past three years we 
| eee been going through a 
period of what might be 
termed a price war. Merchants in all 


fields have been trying to undersell 
the other fellow. Nationally adver- 
tised merchandise has been sold be- 
low cost as an inducement to increase 
store traffic. Newspapers, handbills 
and all sorts of advertising mediums 
have carried screaming headlines 














Take note of the copy and the arrangement 
of this ad. The attention obtained by the sure- 
fire means of the hair style picture of an at- 
tractive young woman, the product is immedi- 
ately introduced—in picture—so that the most 
casual glance will serve to impress it upon the 
mind. The trade mark is likewise shown. 

The first, very readable, type group tells the 
uses to which this product can be put. The 
second group points out its superior qualities, 
and the last masterful and parting shot is the 
statement that it is a “paint the housewife can 
use” and that it is easy to apply. Incidentally 
the NRA insignia clinches the good will build- 
ing effort of an already good ad. 

No price is mentioned in this ad because Mr. 
Crawford prefers to build up an appreciation of 
value in the customer’s mind, rather than con- 
tinually dwelling upon price and price alone. 

This ad brought a surprising number of direct 
sales. 
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interested in new hair styles? 


to us to be the most apt. 





HIS department has always pointed out the necessity for 
advertisers to analyze the field they are appealing to and 
then preparing the copy accordingly. It is simply a 
matter of finding out what type of customer dominates your 
territory or what particular class of trade your advertisement 
is to be aimed at. It may sound trite to say that you should not 
use a feminine appeal where the population is made up mainly 
of laboring men, but, unfortunately many advertisers are 
doing as badly as that when they use laboring men’s copy 
where the appeal should be to the women. 


Some means of keeping a close tab on the type of customer 
that inhabits your trading area is one of the most powerful 
known means of making an ad produce satisfying results. 
There are certain advertising fundamentals that apply to 
practically all classes of customers, but they do not eliminate 
the necessity ‘for constantly keeping in touch with the trade 
area for information as to what type dominates the population, 
whether young or old, men or women, salaries, possible and 
probable requirements and WANTS. 


Charles I. Crawford, merchandise manager of the Barrett 
Hardware Company, Joliet, Ill., whose advertising has been 
reproduced in Hardware Age on many previous occasions and 
whose comments have been published, has sent the accom- 
panying advertisement which he inserted on the Women’s page 
of the Sunday Herald-News of Joliet. This is immediately 
recognized as an advertisement for paint and no attempt is 
made to trick the customer into reading something about 
permanent waves for the hair. 
sound. A series of hair styles run in an ad, tied in with the 
word “permanent” is a good means of interesting the women. 
They will unerringly go to such an ad; for, what woman is not 


Mr. Crawford has used other tie-ins, but this one seems 


The idea behind this ad is 
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telling of $1.50 values for 87c., and of 
carloads of distress merchandise 
bought below factory costs. Item 
after item of standard quality mer- 
chandise was copied and the cost 
kept down by using inferior material 
and less of it until we have almost 
reached the place where truth, as far 
as price goes in advertising, is some- 
what of a minus quantity in the buy- 
ing public’s eye. 

Now we find ourselves at the turn 
of the road. Newspaper advertising 
everywhere is telling the public to 
“Buy before prices go up.” Prices 
are going up but the public is not 
posted on the new price levels. You 
can advertise merchandise below the 
cost of replacement without results. 
It will take months for price levels 
to become stabilized long enough for 
the public to become familiar with 
the dollar value and be able to tell 
a bargain when one is offered. 

All of these new conditions have 
played right into the independent 
merchant’s hand. Formerly _ the 
chain stores depended on mass dis- 
play and price manipulation to sell 
their merchandise. Their 
ple as a rule are not as well posted 
as those employed in the average 
hardware store. In cooperating with 
the National Recovery Act the chains 
have been forced to put clerks’ sal- 


salespeo- 


aries on approximately the same 
level with other stores which, natur- 
ally, increases their cost of doing 
business. 

The independent store has always 
had the advantage of a closer rela- 
tionship with the buying public and 
now is the time to use this advantage 
to the fullest extent. 

In all advertising, play up the ser- 
vice your store is rendering to the 
community, tell of the efficiency of 
your salespeople. If you have a re- 
pair shop tell about it. Tell the pub- 
lic you sell dependable merchandise 
and that cheap substitutes are not to 
be found in your store. In your 
store meetings, ask your salespeople 
to talk to their friends about your 
store and its service and post them 
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on the reason for price advances so 
they will not have to shrug their 
shoulders at customers’ protests. 

In preparing your advertising 
copy it is necessary to use a head- 
ing that will attract attention and en- 
courage the prospective customer to 
read it. Now that the “Special Sale” 


For Your Advertisements 


Reduced” 
headings have lost their place in 
newspaper ads, why not use some- 
thing to create human _ interest? 
Every newspaper has a service where 
you can obtain illustrations to go 
with almost any line you wish to ad- 


and “Prices Drastically 


vertise. 


JOLIET EVENING WERALD-NEW, _PRIDAY, OCTOBER 6 1983 ? 
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"Zan ate “ 3cans i7c 
Del Monte Food Sale! 











Cooking Is Fun! 
Of Course It Is---When 
You Have a ant 
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Tempered Paring Knife 2S 
Champion Potato Parer 100 CHICKENS Hamburger or 
Selected wpromg_ check 14}¢ Pork Sausage 
Westinghouse Refrigerstors Will Advance in Price Oct. 21 eae, Harvest cate, Me -* Qos Ic 
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DEL MONTE DEL, MONTE 


APRICOTS 
Paced tm Aelicioms erven 


2cans 41€ 
BUTTER 7} 

ae. & | 
All our meats are U. S. Government inspected. 


Tender Steaks | Roast Chicken 


| Fe 53° me > 


Lamb Chops ys See ize 
Lean Bacon ‘0 o-+-sis 12/¢ 
Boiled Ham Sliced to order. lb. 236 
Pot Roast _ _Prime ime quality b beef, tb. 10¢ 


Summer Sausage “sas SQte 


Lamb Roast = Fr: Front shoulder cut, Ib. LOC 
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Another Barrett ad on the woman’s page. 


Here the ad of the food store is con- 


genial company, as is the pattern illustration 
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for Retail 


Hardware Stores 


What's a 


Bryant Defrost-O-Clock 


For automatically turning off refriger- 
ator power every night, and after defrost- 
ing the unit turning on the power. A 
combination of an automatic defroster and 
an electric clock in one unit. Clock au- 
tomatically operates a switch which turns 
off the power to the refrigerator for a few 
hours each night. Equipped with special 
attachment plug and receptacle. Plug 
and receptacle is inserted in receptacle 
that feeds the refrigerator and refrigera- 
tor is plugged into receptacle portion of 
plug. Clock has latest type slow speed 





subsynchronous motor. The maker states 
that this unit by permitting nightly defrost- 
ing enables refrigerator to operate more 
efficiently, giving better refrigeration by 
reducing dehydration of food and return- 
ing moisture to the air while the chilling 
unit is defrosting. Nothing is touched 
on the refrigerator. Available in cabinet 
model No. 5109, illustrated, and wall type 
No. 5110. List price, $6.50 complete with 
cord and plug. The Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Grip-Root” Weeder 

Is inserted along root of weed, a quar- 
ter turn is made to the left and withdrawn, 
allowing the weed to be removed from 
lawn without damage to surface. Made 
in two sizes. No. 1, 7 in. in length, packed 
in cases of 12 dozen. Weight per case 
12% Ibs. Suggested retail selling price, 


PAT. Ne. 186: 
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New and Improved Merchandise— 
Display Helps—Sales Liter ature— 
Window Trims— New Packages 
—New Colors—New Deals— 
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10c each. Dealer cost, 80c per dozen. 
No. 2 size, 35 in. long, packed 12 to ship- 
ping case. Weight 7 lbs. per case. Sug- 
gested retail selling price 25c. Dealer 
cost, $2.00 per dozen. Animal Trap Com- 
pany of America, Lititz, Pa. 





Offer Beer Dispensing 
Equipment Catalog 


Illustrating and describing cocks, taps, 
faucets, repair parts, valves, nuts, bung 
wrenches, air gages, pumps, beer pipe 
cleaners, connections, switches, unions, 
washers, pumps, etc. A dealer’s net price 
list has been issued in connection with 
catalog No. 60. Keystone Brass & Rubber 
Co., 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yale Combination 
Padlock No. 649 


Has %-inch hardened steel shackle, 
cadmium plated, 13/16 inch clearance. 
Dial and back of Yale die cast metal, se- 
curely locked in a one-piece unit by a 
heavy and highly polished nickel silver 
case. Large dial with easily read num- 





bers. The maker states that the shackle 
cannot be locked out of case, that the 
combination cannot be “felt out” and that 
40,000 different combinations are possi- 
ble. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 





Mossberg Model 40 Repeater 


Illustrated is chambered for .22 caliber, 
regular or high speed, long rifle cart- 
ridges only. Has military type American 
walnut stock with shotgun butt, tapered 
24 in. barrel with crowned muzzle. Bolt, 
lever and trigger chrome plated. Big bolt 
lever cocks rifle on upward stroke. Posi- 
tive visible safety device. Takedown 
model, length over all 42 inches. Weight, 
5 lbs. Model 30 single shot, precision 


ozs. Both models equipped with ramp 
front sight and peep receiver sights. 
Ramp front sight, fitted to standard-sized 
dovetail slot. Detachable hood. Steel 
blade post with square top gold bead 
meets both hunting and target shooting 
requirements. Receiver peep sight has 
accurate windage and elevation cam and 
screw adjustments. Allows 28 in. between 
sights for greater accuracy. Two discs, 
one target and one hunting. Adjustment 





rifle, 24-in. barrel, walnut-finished stock 
with pistol grip, fitted with 114-in. strap 
swivels. Quick hammer fall, cocks on up- 
ward stroke of bolt lever. Automatic vis- 
ible safety. Chrome plated bolt, lever and 
trigger. Shoots .22 caliber short, long or 
long rifle, regular or high speed cartridges. 
Length over-all 41% in., weight 4 lbs. 4 


not disturbed when bolt assemblies are 
removed in usual manner. The company 
has issued a folder illustrating and de- 
scribing the above-mentioned guns and 
sights as well as another repeater and four 
single shot models, all of which are new 
or improved. O. F. Mossberg & Sons, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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This old fashioned Rope is ™ t water- 
proofed nd is as stiff as 9 wire when wet 
Modern rope users demand @ rope that can be used 
anywhere and at any time. The work must not be delayed 
by 2 rope which does not remain flexible when it becomes 
: wet. 
cle 
“4 Years 39% Columbian pioneered the greatest improve- 
si- ment in rope — © terproofing Today, becaus? of the 
m- % 
exclusive Columbian waterprooling process, Columbian is the z 4 
most flexible rope o” the market, regardless of how wet it is. j 4 
, % 
- Every individual fibre is 5° thoroughly waterproored ; ¢ 
_ that Columbian is actually sealed against the destructive | / 
ec 4 
oe action of the elements. It is as rotproor as a rope can be. ) y 
ad i 
ng Sell the rope your customers will be able to use in 4 é 
as a 
nd any weather. Sell them Columbian, the most modern rope j 
= made. It's Guaranteed: ; 
nt 
R COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY &! 
4 352-80 Genesee Street 
seen Auburn, "The Cordase City”, N. ¥. wea 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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Pushing Retail Sales 


HE major problem before the 
country today is a stimulation 
of retail sales. A renewal of 
buying on the part of the consumer 
is the key to the industrial arch. If 
the consumer does not and will not 
buy then all the work done by the 
NRA, all the codes and everything 
that has been done will fall down of 
its own weight. 

There is encouragement in recent 
reports that there has been an in- 
crease in August of 16 per cent in 
retail buying. Somewhat less in 
September and October. Now, if 
this buying movement can be ac- 
celerated between now and the end 
of the year it will be very cheering. 
Of course, we all know that too 
much was expected in the beginning 
of the NRA movement. We expected 
miracles. We did not realize that 
when a patient has been sick for a 
long time in these modern days when 
miracles are not performed, the 
patient cannot suddenly pick up his 
bed and walk. 

All of us need patience and more 
patience. Hullabaloo and _propa- 
ganda, like cocktails, are stimulating, 
but you cannot keep up the cocktails 
indefinitely, and unfortunately when 
the cocktails stop the stimulation us- 
ually results in a mental reaction. 
There is no question in the past thir- 
ty days the country has been passing 
through a stage of disillusionment. 
The effect of the industrial cocktails 
has somewhat cooled. Now is the 
time as always when the steady, well- 
balanced citizen is needed. By that 
I mean the man who by training and 
temperament does not become over- 
enthusiastic when the flags fly and 
the marchers pass, and at the same 
time does not become unduly dis- 
couraged or depressed when natural 
and to-be-expected reactions take 
place. It is, too, this solid, well-bal- 
anced type of citizenship upon which 
the country must always depend in 
times of stress and uncertainty. 

Retail merchants in every line are 
attempting to increase sales by the 
threat of advancing prices. “You 
had better stock up now and save 
money.” Whether this is a wise 
policy is debatable. What is the psy- 
chological affect upon consumers 
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when they are met in every store 
they visit with this selling argu- 
ment? Does it not lead to a more 
careful study and comparison of 
prices? The majority of prices have 
already advanced. Noting these ad- 
vances, doesn’t the consumer hesi- 
tate? To illustrate, a woman told 
me recently that she had been buy- 
ing for household use cotton stock- 
ings, three pairs for two dollars. 
When she went to buy the same 
stockings recently her retailer in- 
formed her the price was now for the 
same stockings three pairs for two 
dollars and seventy-five cents, an 
advance of twenty-five cents per pair. 
She did not buy any stockings. She 
decided to darn the old stockings 
and wait a month or two longer. 
This is a homely example of the 
effect of price advance on a con- 
sumer. Many such examples might 
be repeated. 

Another effect, of course, of these 
price advances is that buyers, main- 
ly women buyers, who purchase 80 
per cent of all the goods that are 
bought at retail in this country, in- 
stead of buying a higher priced 
article buy something at a lower 
price. In other words, the standard 
of quality of the goods used is re- 
duced. Taking it all in all from my 
observation and conversations I am 
inclined to believe that the argument 
on the part of the retail dealer that 
prices will advance is not good 
selling. 

It must be considered that the buy- 
ing of this country is not done by 
the rich with large bank accounts. 
The buying of this class compared 
with the total is comparatively small, 
say not over 10 per cent. Next 
comes the great middle class. People 
not rich but in comfortable circum- 
stances. Their buying also is not 
of the greatest importance, not over 
20 per cent. This leaves the great 
mass buying of the country 70 per 
cent of the total on the part of the 
poor; poor farmers, poor wage- 
earners, poor people of all kinds 
and descriptions. The argument of 
buying in advance to save higher 
prices later may appeal to the rich, 





but I doubt it. The rich may well 
argue that when the higher prices 
do come they can afford to pay them. 
Nor do I think that argument will 
especially appeal to the 20 per cent 
middle class. They are just willing 
to wait and take a chance. When it 
comes to the poorer classes, the great 
mass buyers of the country (the 70 
per cent of the people), I do not 
believe that the suggestion of high 
prices later has any sales value 
whatever. The women of this class 
are buying on a small weekly 
budget. They just haven’t the money 
to stock up and speculate on values. 
Besides that, the poor are notoriously 
improvident buyers. They live from 
hand to mouth: sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. 

Therefore, in my judgment an 
argument that prices will advance 
later not only does not sell goods 
but makes a decidedly unfavorable 
impression upon the buyer. The 
wife of a wage-earner, for instance, 
would naturally shrug her shoulders 
and say, “Oh yeah, it is fine to have 
prices go up. It is fine for the man- 
ufacturer and dealers, but will Jim’s 
salary go up? Will I be given more 
money every week on which to run 
the house?” Therefore and con- 
sequently it seems to me that it will 
be a good idea for the retail sales- 
men of this country to soft pedal 
that it is better to buy now as prices 
will be higher later. 

There seem to be quite a good 
many bright new automobiles on the 
road. These new shining machines 
stand out in contrast with some of 
the Noah’s Arks we see bumping 
along. Statistics also tell us that the 
automobile business recently has 
been unexpectedly good. It is also 
surprising in studying the machines 
on the road to note the number of 
high priced makes. This automobile 
buying therefore would indicate that 
some people still have money and 
are able to buy. An analysis, how- 
ever, of how automobiles are sold 
indicates that the system is such that 
a person who has been using a cer- 
tain make of automobile for a num- 
ber of years is almost forced to buy 
a new car when his old car has 
been in use four or five years. At 
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the end, say, of a five year period, 
even with the best cars, notwithstand- 
ing advertisements, there are internal 
signs of distress. There are vague 
and unusual rattlings and noises. 
The upholstery possibly has been 
mashed down. The shock absorber 
does not seem to absorb in going 
over bumps. The owner of the five 
year car when he consults his garage 
man is given an estimate of neces- 
sary repairs. This estimate seems 
unusually high and the owner re- 
marks to himself, even if I have the 
old bus repaired that just means 
more repairs. An old car is like an 
old man. First one part of the 
anatomy plays out and when that is 
fixed up some other part goes wrong. 
When the owner is in this state of 
mind the next question is, how much 
will his dealer allow him on the old 
car if he buys another one? How 
much cash will he have to pay; if he 
buys on installments, what arrange- 
ments can be made? The owner 
knows if he waits another year his 
car as a “turn in” proposition will 
have a much lower value. There- 
fore, he considers first the cost of 
repairing his old car, then the pros- 
pect of bumping along in the old 
car with the chances of new develop- 
ments in the way of breakdowns for 
another year, and then last but not 
least the pleasure he will derive sail- 
ing along the road in a 1934 model 
with everything new and the prospect 
of at least five more years of good 
service. 

Now, if he can possibly raise the 
money this car owner pays cash and 
gets himself a new car. If he cannot 
raise all of the cash he raises part of 
it even if it costs him 10 per cent to 
carry the installment payments. 

After all these details it seems to 
me that the keynote of automobile 
selling and one of the greatest helps 
to make the sale is the credit the 
owner gets on his old car. I know 
that the automobile dealers are 
swamped with old cars. I under- 
stand in the automobile code they 
are trying to regulate the competi- 
tion between dealers in the credits 
made for old cars, but after all when 
we consider the means and methods 
of stimulating retail sales it strikes 
me that the ability of a consumer to 
turn in his old car, pay the differ- 
ence and get a new car is the greatest 
stimulation to automobile sales. 

Now, if this is true of the automo- 
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bile business why isn’t it true of 
many other things in a retail store? 
Have hardware retailers been play- 
ing up to their customers the idea 
of turning back old things and get- 
ting a credit on a new purchase? 
I suppose this is being done with 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, with 
washing machines, and with radios, 
but just how much real thought has 
been given to this method of stimu- 
lating sales? 

I happen to know of a case where 
a family had what seemed to me a 
very fair radio. It was encased in 
a large, good-looking, fancy cabinet. 
When they called in their dealer to 
repair their old radio they inquired 
what allowance he would make on 
their set for a new radio. This 
dealer just laughed and remarked 
that old radio sets and old cases 
were not worth anything, the allow- 
ance he could afford to make would 
not be worth while. They had better 
throw out the old machine and buy 
a new one. Now it seemed to me in 
a case like this that there was a 
chance for the use of a little sales- 
manship. Probably if he had made 
only a small allowance on the old 
radio he might have been able on the 
installment plan to sell a new outfit 
at a good profit. However, this 
dealer pooh-poohed the whole idea, 
and as a result this family are work- 
ing along with. their old radio when 
as a matter of fact they are an ex- 
cellent prospect for a radio sale. 

Today on Broadway, just a few 
blocks from my office, I saw promi- 
nent signs in a large retail shoe store 
—“One Dollar Credit Allowed for 
Old Shoes on the Purchase of a Pair 
of New Shoes.” The sign interested 
me. The name of the dealer is Hur- 
ley. I was so much interested that 
I made inquiries and I find that Mr. 
Hurley gives the old shoes so turned 
in to the unemployed. That isn’t a 
bad idea. I am sure this new sales 
idea is helping Mr. Hurley in the 
sale of his shoes. Probably it may 
be necessary for him to get a little 
higher price for his shoes. I do not 
know his system. It may be that he 
divides the loss of the dollar paid 
for old shoes by adding fifty cents 
to the price of his new shoes and 
losing fifty cents out of his own 
pocket. That even wouldn’t be a 
bad idea. 

These are days of making experi- 
ments. Suppose business is dull 


with a retail hardware dealer. Sup- 
pose he has a lot of spare room. 
Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to set 
up and advertise a returned goods 
department? By this I mean adver- 
tise that he will make liberal allow- 
ances on old goods when new goods 
are purchased. Take a hand saw, for 
instance; there are thousands of users 
of hand saws who do not understand 
the art of sharpening one. Some 
even if they know how do not care 
to take the time and trouble. They 
are just too lazy. Now if one of 
these consumers could turn in an old 
hand saw possibly dull, but other- 
wise in fairly good condition and 
get a fair allowance on a new hand 
saw he might do it. Then the retail 
harware dealer in his returned goods 
department could have a handy man 
who could resharpen saws. That 
old saw could be sharpened and pol- 
ished up and made to look just as 
good as new. 

The other evening I noticed that 
the handle of the knife of my carv- 
ing set had worn loose. The handles 
on the fork and steel were in perfect 
condition. We had used this carv- 
ing set for some twenty years. It 
was suggested at home we needed a 
new set. What struck me was that 
all we needed was a new handle. 
However, if that set could be traded 
in for a new carving set the chances 
are we might get a poorer set in the 
new one. Some of this up to date 
steel that will not keep an edge, 
while we would turn in actually a 
better set with a better quality of 
steel. The hardware man could 
either fix up this set himself or send 
to the fattory and have it fixed up 
for a small sum. 

Not long ago I happened to look 
at my pocket knife. I have carried 
this same knife for a number of 
years. It was spotted with rust, but 
the blades were all there and it was 
only a little stiff in the joints from 
lack of oil. I sent this knife to the 
factory, had it fixed up and it came 
back to me apparently in perfect 
condition and shining like a new 
silver dollar. Every blade worked 
perfectly. All the rust spots were 
gone. Every blade had been sharp- 
ened. As it was an expensive knife 
in the first place the bill for repair 
was a very small item. It is a 
peculiar trait of human nature that 
many people like to buy bargains. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Don’t let him kid you, mister... 


there is only ONE Double X 


It's gotten to be an old sing-song... hasn't it?... 
that little lullaby of love entitled “Me, too!” Hardly 
a day passes but some ardent gent croons his 
melody of “I’m just as good as Double X” into the 
ears of the trade. Just riding in on our thunder! 
Small wonder! For Double X has made 
history. And it isn’t just because adver- 
tising strategy has brought the story of 
this “white magic’” home to America’s 
consumer-public. It is because Double X 
can't be copied! It does exactly what 
we claim: bleaches as it removes... 
makes varnish vanish and makes old 
floors new... all in ONE operation! 
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So, every time you are tempted to give ear to the 
ardent pleading of Some Plausible Gent, just re- 
member this: your customers are not going to thank 
you for letting them buy a “copy-cat” product... 
that is strong on promise but weak on performance 
... that talks big and does little! 


After all, no arithmetic in the world can 
get around this simple fact: Double X is 
Double X... you begin and you end 
there! There is only ONE Double X 
and we make it. Moral: There is only ONE 
Double X for you to sell! Schalk Chemical 
Company, 351 E. Second St., LosAngeles, 
and 3932 S. Lincoln Street, Chicago. 
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A REGULAR FEATURE 
OF HARDWARE AGE 





Interpreting for hardware 
men, such basic factors as 
crop outlook, freight car 
loadings, circulation of 
money, building progress, 
employment, etc., and 
dealing with specific price 
trends, demand for mer- 
chandise, shortage and 
future outlook as reflected 
by the study of the na- 
tional hardware market 
situation. 











Manufacturers of bolts and rivets 
have advanced prices, effective at once, 
or upon expiration of previous October 
contracts. Carriage, machine and lag 
bolts, plow bolts, and nuts are up 11 per 
cent, step and elevator bolts 13 per 
cent, with stove and tire bolts un- 
changed. Small rivets have increased 
5 per cent, and heavy rivets, 1% in. 
diameter and over, are advanced 25c. 
per 100 lb. It is understood that the new 
bolt and rivet code makes no changes 
in the terms and basing points hereto- 
fore effective. 

* *% * 


Cyclone Fence Co. announced 
new prices October 11 on Red Tag and 
Catch-all wire burner baskets, up about 
121% per cent, as follows: Red Tag, No. 
1, $7.50 per doz.; No. 2, $8.25 per doz., 
and No. 3, $9 per doz.; Catch-all, $23.40 


per doz. 
* & 


Sandpaper manufacturers on 
Oct. 11 sent to the trade a new schedule 
of prices to take effect Oct. 20. The ad- 
vance is due to higher costs of raw ma- 
terial, as well as increased NRA costs 
of manufacturing. The largest advance 
is approximately 10 per cent, and covers 
abrasive paper in rolls. An advance of 
5 per cent applies to wet-or-dry emery 
cloth, second grade flint paper, and gar- 
net paper. No advance has been made 
on first grade flint paper. 

* * * 

Chain link fencing and gates 
are quoted in new schedules covering 
separate price groups for various 
States, with uniform delivered quota- 
tions to all points within a given State. 
Those manufacturers who in the past 
have offered sharp concessions on 
standard heights and meshes, especially 
on galvanized before fabrics, are now 
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aligned uniformly with the higher 
priced group. This will temporarily at 
least mark the end of the so-called 
“competition grade” offerings such as 
have been featured in mail-order 
catalogs. 

* * * 

An advance of about twenty-five 
per cent on Stillson pattern wrenches is 
announced—this in addition to the fifty 
per cent advance made some time ago. 

* *% *% 


Medium grade files are being 
advanced ten per cent by some makers. 
* *% * 

A rise in price is scheduled on 
twist drills, to be effective November 
Ist, ranging from ten to twenty per cent 
on carbon and high speed drills. 


* * * 


Paint and varnish sales have in- 
creased substantially,over a year ago, 
according to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. Business during the 
last four months in the paint and var- 
nish division has been fifty per cent 
ahead of a year ago, with the principal 
improvement in industrial paint and 
varnish. Sales to -manufacturers of 
many different lines are 100 per cent 
over last year, which is commented 
upon by the company as one of the 
most encouraging signs in the outlook. 
Industries are not spending money un- 
less they know their own business is 
going to be better. 


% * * 


On linseed oil it has been cus- 
tomary for many years for the trade to 
take advantage of prices usually low in 
October, and to contract for their 
spring requirements at that time. In 
normal times, oil advances pretty 
steadily after the first of the year, and 


an October purchase is a desirable 
thing. In the last two or three years 
this has not always been true, and many 
dealers have seen the market declining 
when holding incompleted contracts at 
higher figures. At the present time, 
however, Government surveys show a 
probable shortage of flaxseed which, 
with a return to normal consumption, 
would undoubtedly tend to advance oil 
prices, and perhaps paint prices. 
* * * 


Makers of china and glassware 
are operating at nearer capacity levels 
than for several years, though demand 
for flat rolled glass, used largely in 
building, is still very limited. Manu- 
facture of beer has caused orders of 
glass used by this and allied industries 
to increase tremendously in_ recent 
months, and employment and wages in 
sections affected have improved a great 


deal. 4 
* * *% 


New price lists on socket wrench 
sets, steel tool and tackle boxes, ef- 
fective October Ist, have been issued 
by the Sherman-Klove Company, Chi- 
cago. Quotations on wrench sets are 
advanced somewhat, but are now fig- 
ured f.o.b. cars at destination, freight 
prepaid on 100 lb. lots or over, with 
little net change as a result. Prices on 
tool boxes and tackle boxes are still 
quoted f.o.b. Chicago, not delivered, 
and differ very slightly from previous 


quotations. 
* & * 


Steel cotter pins have been ad- 
vanced by American Steel Company 
and other producers about 16 2/3 per 
cent, affecting fourth-quarter contracts. 
Informal comment from some manu- 
facturers indicates that the change has 
not yet been sufficient to cover actual 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 








The_L-O-F label is a valu- 

able sales asset. Leave iton. A 

blue label indicates double 

strength, a red label single 
strength. 


LIBBEY -OWENS- FORD 
GLASS COMPANY, 
TOLEDO, O., manufacturers 
of Highest Quality Flat 
Drawn Window Glass, Pol- 
ished Plate Glass and Safety 
Glass; also distributors of 
Figured and Wire Glase 
manufactured by the Blue 
Ridge Glass Corporation 
of Ki gsport, T > 





Aggressive merchants have found that 
volume can be increased materially 
by a well conceived and well directed 
sales promotional campaign. It is easy 
and inexpensive to inaugurate such a 
campaign, because the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company supplies 
the bulk of the material re- 
quired to make it a success. 


We suggest that you call your 
jobber now and ask him for 
details of the new L-O-F sales 
promotional literature and the 
new L-O-F window display. 
This literature and display 
material illustrate the pro- 
nounced preference shown for 


L-O-F Quality Glass in glazing 





1933 





the model homes at the World’s Fair. 


Remember that your jobber’s sales. 
man is there to help you. That he 
wants to be of assistance in enabling 
you to produce the greatest profit 
on the least -investment. 


THE NEW L:O-F WINDOW DISPLAY 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 



















The MODERN 
Poultry Netting 







One or two-inch mesh; 
heights, 12 to 72 inches. 


Specify the Original 
U.S. Poultry Feneet 


You can keep down your mer- 
chandise investment, speed up 
turnover, boost sales and profits, 
by concentrating on this modern, 
straight-line poultry netting. It 
alone fills every need... meets 
every demand ...of your trade. 
It consistently outsells other -1et- 
tings forevery purpose. It discour- 
ages price competition . . . attracts 
new customers ... builds perma- 
nent and profitable repeat business. 


U. S. Poultry Fence, now as ae 
is distributed only through the 
regular wholesale and retail chan- 
nels. It can be obtained readil 
from representative Jobbers in 100 
distributing points. 


Consider these important factors 
when you place a orders for 
poultry netting! e sure to insist 
_ the original U. S. Poultry 
ence! For, in no other netting 
can you obtain the superior U. S. 
features of design and construction 
the public has come to demand! 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Muneie, - - Indiana 


Makers also of 
IMPERIAL Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Trellis, Flower Border, Steel Posts, Gates. 


U.S. Poultry Fence 


ng That Mands Alone 











increases in cost, and that early 1934 
prices may show a further rise. 
* * * 


The recent reaction in sash cord 
prices is said by certain makers to have 
been due to a temporary competitive 
condition influenced by one of the 
larger producers. Jobbers are told that 


prices are likely to be again marked up. 
* & & 


Another advance in the tack line 
was announced by all manufacturers 
October 16th, following the numerous 
and sharp rises in tack prices during 
the eighteen months preceding. “Base 
prices,” also extras for packing and for 
finish, remain as quoted August first, 
but the new extras for “size and kind” 
affect heavily all the usual hardware 
and industrial tack items—the lighter 
sizes in some cases being practically 
doubled. Double pointed tacks and 
staples are particularly strong in their 


advances. 
* * * 


Western makers of eaves trough, 
conductor pipe and fittings have raised 
prices approximately ten per cent, ef- 
fective October llth, and governing 
both the “central” and the “north- 
western” territory net prices to the 
trade. Prices on corrugated roofing, 
siding and on galvanized sheets follow 
the steel code, and are subject to 1% of 
1 per cent 10-day cash terms. Other 
fabricated products are sold on the 2 
per cent 10-day basis, as before. 

* * * 


The domestic price of copper 
broke this month from the nine cent 
wholesale level, to below eight cents— 
attributed directly to the increase of 
approximately 20,000 tons since Feb- 
ruary in stocks held by custom smelters. 
Other metals have remained fairly 
steady, though tin and lead have re- 
ceded a trifle from recent peak figures. 

* & 


September and October hard- 
ware sales have been running ahead of 
1932, but at a rate more moderate than 
the summer gains. The reaction is no 
more than must have been expected, for 
shipments during the July and August 
“bulge,” under the threat of rising 
prices, avowedly covered a liberal share 
of the expected fall needs of both 
wholesaler and retailer. 

* * * 


Dealers continue to place liberal 
specifications for spring delivery on 
lines which do not show strong price 
advances. Holiday merchandise, espe- 
cially toys and wheel goods, is being 
purchased in large quantities, as manu- 
facturers report there will be a shortage 
later in the season. Owing to mild 
weather, winter goods are not yet mov- 


ing in large volume. Full consumer re- 
action to higher prices is still untested, 
and the large army of white-collar con- 
sumers, who have not yet benefited from 
the NRA, put a temporary and natural 
limit upon volume increases. 

* & & 


The early buyer’s judgment was 
vindicated, for on most fall and winter 
lines, deferred orders have cost the 
purchaser more money. In many cases, 
two or more advances have been made 
over the opening figures of a few 
months ago. There is little evidence 
of actual overbuying for current season 
supplies, for whatever measure of 
speculation there was, on the part of 
the average jobber or merchant, was 
limited both by caution and by exi- 
gency. * * 


Retailing with fewer frills is seen 
as a coming essential by leading de- 
partment store executives, and will be 
welcomed by the hardware merchant, 
who has found service competition 
from his large competitors difficult and 
expensive to meet. Rapid turnover, 
smaller gross margin and elimination 
of costly services will be requisites of 
profitable retailing in view of the in- 
creased costs of operation under the 
NRA: ~ Customers must resign them- 
selves to less conveniences for which 
they do not pay. 

* * * 

Matters of the codes have re- 
quired the constant study, debate and 
labor of the leaders in all hardware 
branches, whether production, whole- 
saling or retailing, and were the out- 
standing theme of discussion at the 
Chicago conventions last week. The 
late determination upon a combined 
basic wholesale code, which will include 
hardware, will emphasize and protect 
the distributer’s function, and will sim- 
plify administration of many similar 


activities. 
* *% * 


The effort to reduce cash dis- 
counts, in several new codes, and to 
shorten terms, is almost unanimously 
opposed by wholesalers and retailers. 
This is true not only in hardware lines, 
but in other merchandising fields where 
discounts and terms have been even 
more generous. 

* * * 


Credit accommodations are re- 
ported ample in the East and West, but 
slow in the mid-West, according to a 
survey of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. Collections im- 
proved in the West and continued un- 
changed in the East and mid-West. 
Business defaults during the second 
week of October, reported to Dun’s, to- 
taled 257 compared with 263 in the 
preceding week, and 503 in the same 
week last year. 
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Barstow Store Adopts Cash Policy 


AST February, the Barstow Store of Massena, N. Y., 
decided to adopt a cash policy and sent out the ac- 
companying letter to all those who had enjoyed a 

credit account with the firm. After several months of 
operation under this policy, Harpware AGE asked this 
firm to tell us something about the results obtained. The 
following letter indicates that the change has proved very 
satisfactory: 

Massena, N. Y.—The “New Deal” was very satisfac- 
tory to us and has caused no loss of business so far as 
I know. I do not mean to say that we did not lose some 
customers. We did, but most of them have come back. 

Our business, of course, is not “strictly cash.” Perhaps 
a better name would be “controlled credit.” This is true 
of all cash business. Even the local A & P and chain 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of eg ge AGE, published every other week at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for October 1, 1933. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared E. P. Beebe, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Assistant Treasurer of the Iron Age Publishing Co., Publishers of 
HARDWARE AGE, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement ot the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal ws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Iron Age 
Publishing Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. G.; Editor, Charles J. 
Heale, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. Cc; Managing Editor, Charles J. 
Heale, 239 W. 39th Sti, N. Y. C.; Business Manager, Geo. H. 
Griffiths, 239 W. 39th St, N. Y. C. 

2. That the owner is: ‘(ef owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockhoJders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
tsth at. a given.) United Publishers Corporation, 239 W 

Stockholders of United Publishers Corporation owning in ex- 
cess of 1 per cent: United Business Publishers, Inc., 239 West 
39th Street, New York, 

Stockholders of United Business Publishers, Inc., owning — 
excess of 1 per cent: C. S. Baur, Flushing, L. I., N. Y.; Geor 
H. Buzby, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anna B. Frank, Pleasantville, N. 
Fritz J. Frank, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Lee, Higginson & Co. (Part: 
nership), New York, N. Y.; C. A. Musselman, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Estate of A. C. Pearson, Montclair, N. J.; Lelia C. Pearson, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Frederic Cc. Stevens, 325 West End Ave., New York, 
> a: (Ay Frederic C. Stevens Co., 23 Prospect Terrace, Mont- 
clair, a 
Note (A) —Stockholders of Frederic C. Stevens Co.: Velma S. 
Stevens, 325 West End Ave., New York, N. Y.; F. C. Stevens, es 
325 West End Ave., New York, N. =; Velma T. Stevens, 325 West 
End Ave., New York, N. BFR Frederic C. Stevens, 325 ‘West End 
Ave., New York, N. ¥.: R h S. Kane, Montclair, J. 

3. That the known Te. AK, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by him. 
E. P. BEEBE, Assistant Treasurer. 


» swore, to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Septem- 

er, 1933. 

[Seal] MARY E. CONIFREY, Notary Public, 
Bronx County, Clerk’s No. 30, Register’s No. 35-C-35. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 

Clerk’s No. 245, Register’s No. 5-C-135. 
Commission expires March 30, 1935. 
Form 3526-E. 1924 
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stores will wait a day or even a week when the risk is 
“not ‘a risk.” 

About a year ago I was talking with John Spalding and 
asked him how much he had on his books. At that time 


THE BARSTOW STORE 


10 MAIN STREET 
MASSENA, N. Y. 
A New Year 
A New Deal 
A New Policy 


It has always been the policy of the Barstow Store to 
study means of giving more and better values. 


In the past many changes have beenmade, always, with this 


same idea in mind. 


It has been the practice of The Barstow Store to do a 
limited credit business. 


After very thorough study it was found that material 
savings could be made, if all credit transactions were eliminated 


and a new policy seems necessary at this time. 


Starting February first The Barstow Store will be 
operated on a strictly cash basis. The savings made through this 
change will be passed on in the form of price reductions and 


greater values. 


This change in policy is no reflection on your personal 
credit responsibility and we would be very ungrateful did we not, 
at this time, express -our sincere appreciation of your past 
patronage. We invite your continued patronage and assure you of 


still better values. 


Very truly yours, 
THE BARSTOW STORE 


he had more on his books than I did (I was not then on 
the “New Deal.”’) 

We have found it expedient to handle credit on paint 
jobs till the job was finished and have had no trouble 
along this line. 

The results were about as expected: Instead of using a 
couple of hours a day in posting the books, we use a 
couple hours a week. 

The work of getting out statements is less each month. 

Of course we have not made much headway in collect- 
ing our old accounts, but we will have to wait for better 
times before some of them pay. 

Then there was the old worry about the forgotten 
charges which is no longer a headache. 

We started this the first of February. March sales 
(compared with 1932) were ahead about nine per cent 
and we have kept going ahead about nine or ten per cent 
a month ever since. 

With values down, this increase in per cent is even 
more than would appear. And conditions were worse 
this year. This gain was partly due to WORK—Never 
did we fight so hard as this year with “new goods,” etc. 
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ON YOUR MARK— 
GET SET— 


GO! 


after bigger 
CHRISTMAS SALES 


with 


Reclar 
Frllens 


JUNIOR SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 





IDEAL 





CHRISTMAS LINE 
Stock up to-day! 
Quality is top-notch 


Prices are right 
Profits are generous 


The line is complete 


YOUNGSTERS 
KNOW IT 
and 
WANT IT 





PRICES, CATALOGS, SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


Reclar Fellens 


421 Charlotte Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sales Division of 
THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 








Official Retail Code 


(Continued from page 71c) 


Council, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. 


Section 3. Regional Advisory Committee. 


The National Retail Trade Council shall, 
subject to the approval of the Administra- 
tor, appoint annually a Regional Advisory 
Committee consisting of one member ap- 
pointed from and representing each major 
geographical section of the country as 
established by Federal Reserve Districts. 
It shall be the function of the Regional 
Advisory Committee to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Administrator and to the 
National Retail Trade Council on matters 
pertaining to the administration of this 
Code in the respective districts. The Com- 
mittee shall meet subject to the call of 
the Administrator, the National Retail 
Trade Council or the Committee’s chair- 
man. 


Section 4. National Retail Trade Eco- 
nomics Board. 


The National Retail Trade Economics 
Board shall consist of five (5) members 
appointed by the President of the United 
States or by the Administrator. Such Board 
shall observe and study the economic ef- 
fects and results of the various provisions 
of this Code and shall report from time 
to time to the Administrator. 


Section 5. Interpretations. 


The Administrator may from time to 
time, after consultation with the National 
Retail Trade Council, issue such adminis- 
trative interpretations of the various pro- 


| visions of this Code as are necessary to 





effectuate its purposes, and such inter- 
pretations shall become operative as part 
of this Code, unless the Administrator shall 
otherwise specify. 


Section 6. Exceptions in cases of unusual 
or undue hardship. , 


Where the operation of the provisions 
of this Code impose an unusual or undue 
hardship upon any retailer or group of 
retailers, such retailer or group of retailers 
may make application for relief to the 
Administrator or to his duly authorized 
agent, and the Administrator or his agent 
may, after such public notice and hearing 
as he may deem necessary, grant such ex- 
ception to or modification of the provisions 
of this Code as may be required to ef- 
fectuate the purpose of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 


‘ ARTICLE XI 
GENERAL 
Section 1. Membership in Associations. 
Membership in the national retail as- 
sociations represented upon the National 


Retail Trade Council, or in any affiliated 
associations, shall be open to all retailers 


of that portion of the retail trade which 
said associations respectively represent and 
said associations shall impose ne _ in- 
equitable restrictions upon admission to 
membership therein. 


Section 2. Information to Be Furnished 
Government Agencies. 


In addition to information required to 
be submitted to the National Retail Trade 
Council, there shall be furnished to gov- 
ernment agencies such statistical informa- 
tion as the Administrator may deem neces- 
sary for the purposes recited in Section 
3 (a) of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. 


Section 3. Prohibition Against Monopo- 
lies. 


The provisions of this Code shall not be 
interpreted or applied to promote monop- 
olies or monopolistic practices or to elimi- 
nate or oppress small enterprises or to dis- 
criminate against them. 


Section 4. Prohibition Against Use of 


Subterfuge. 


No retailer shall use any subterfuge to 
frustraté the spirit and intent of this Code, 
which is, among other things, to increase 
employment by universal covenant, to re- 
move obstructions to commerce, to shorten 
hours of work and to raise wages to a liv- 
ing basis. 


Section 5. Right of President to cancel or 
modify. 


This Code and all the provisions thereof 
are expressly made subject to the right of 
the President, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 10 (b) of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from 
time to time to cancel or modify any order, 
approval, license, rule or regulation, issued 
under Title I of said Act. 


Section 6. Modifications and Supplemen- 
tary Provisions. 


Such of the provisions of this Code as 
are not required to be included herein by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act may, 
with the approval of the President, be 
modified or eliminated as changes in con- 
ditions or experience may indicate. It is 
contemplated that from time to time sup- 
plementary provisions to this Code or addi- 
tional Codes will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the President to prevent unfair 
competitive practices and to effectuate the 
other purposes and policies of Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Section 7. Expiration. 


This Code shall continue in effect until 
June 16, 1935, or the earliest date prior 
thereto on which the President shall by 
proclamation, or the Congress shall by 
joint resolution, declare that the emer- 
gency recognized by Section I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act has 
ended. 
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Manufacturers Explain Code 
(Continued from page 64) 


not in codes and never will be in codes 
and never were intended to be in codes 
approved by Washington. Let’s look 
at the thing straight, as we should. 
Let’s all of us try to be decent, recog- 
nizing the rights of the other fellow, 
recognizing that we have an industry, 
a hardware industry. 


LESLIE M. STRATTON, Stratton- 
Warren Hdwe Co., Memphis, Tenn.. 
said: 

“I came here with a very strong prej- 
udice against the Steel Code. When I 
summed up my objection, though, they 
all centered around that 2 per cent. Mr. 
Merriman has told us that he is going 
to do his best to get that changed, and 
we know it is going to be changed be- 
cause when he does his best, that is 
always something good. 

“Mr. Case has intimated that he is 
going to ask the Bolt and Nut Institute 
to do something about that cash dis- 
count, because it is not a correct state- 
ment that is so often made to jobbers 
by manufacturers, that the amount of 
the cash discount is not important. 


They tell us that we can change the 
terms to suit ourselves and add enough 
additional profit to take care of the 


difference between .5 per cent and 2 


| 
| 
| 


WOOSTER STEPS 


per cent, but it doesn’t work that way. | 


We can’t do that and it isn’t practical 


to do it. The distribution of hardware | 


and kindred lines for fifty years of 
one hundred years, or more, has been 
done on terms of 2 per cent, i0 days, 
or on the tenth of the following month, 
as is true in most cases now, or 60 days 
net, and I do not believe it is the pur- 
pose of the National Recovery Act, nor 
do I believe it is the time for any manu- 
facturing group or any jobbing group 
to reduce seasonal datings, to lower 
cash discounts, or to shorten terms. I 
believe that is clearly in violation of 
the spirit of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. So, Mr. Whipple, I want 
our manufacturing friends to do their 
best, and if you will do your best, this 
thing we are all so vitally interested in 
will be kept in the codes, and the things 
we object to will be kept out of the 
codes.” 





H. O. King Answers Questions 


(Continued from page 58) 


ber around. If they do not, there is 
being set up there a Compliance Board. 
If the Code Authority is unable to get 
a member to operate under thé code, 
the Code Authority may come to Wash- 
ington and submit it to the Compli- 
ance Board. The Compliance Board 
will then attempt to induce this fellow 
to behave himself and operate under 
the code, and failing in that, I assume 
the whole question will be turned over 
to the district attorney for him to take 
such action as he is empowered to 
under the Industrial Recovery Act. 

“Every provision of the code, 
whether in the supplemental code or 
basic code, becomes law when ap- 
proved and is enforceable as such. The 
details of working out the enforce- 
ment and compliance with these codes 
just haven’t all been worked out yet, 
but the administration is very busy 
developing the whole situation so as to 
provide if possible a smooth working 
machine down there to handle the sit- 
uation. 

“We are having trouble already on 
approved codes where manufacturers 
have refused to do this or that or com- 
ply in one way or another, and very 
definite steps are going to be taken in 
seeing that the codes are enforced. 
There is no sense in spending all of 
this time on them if they are not going 
to be enforced.” 
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J. S. North, North Brothers Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
asked: 
mental code, what does Washington 
consider to be a majority of the indus- 
try?” 

To which Mr. King replied: “We 
have to use our own judgment as we 
go along. The law says, ‘A group 
truly representative of the industry, 
so we are allowed some leeway in de- 
termining that thing. In some indus- 
tries, for instance the tin can indus- 
try, two manufacturers manufacture 75 
per cent of the tin cans made and the 


“In drawing up a _ supple- | 


other 135 manufacturers manufacture | 


about 25 per cent of the tin cans. The 
Continental and American might not 


be truly representative of the can in- | 


dustry, even though they manufacture 
75 per cent of the product. You see. 
you have to sort of figure whether they 
are truly representative and take a 
good guess at it. We try to be fair all 
the way through, but different situa- 
tions arise. 

“The aluminum situation is another 
unusual one, of course. There is just 
one manufacturer of aluminum and we 
don’t know just what to do. The Gov- 
ernment says we shall not promote 
monopolies and yet they come in as the 
only manufacturer and we don’t know 
whether they have to have a code or 
not. It is a very delicate situation.” 











OUT FRONT! 


this time with a new and 
better way of making a 
**Tackless”’? Brush 


WANDLE— 
FERRULE. 


CEMENT 
BINDER 
SO 


Look at the cross-section above. See how 
the cement binder and rock-hard Foss- 
set are molded to fit into the vise-like 
grip of the “lock-bead.” This bead runs 
completely around the steel ferrule. The 
bristles can’t come out of the Foss-set . . . 
the Foss-set can’t come out of the 
ferrule ...mark up another triumph for 
Wooster! a a 

...And the Notax is easy on the 
hands. No tacks to snag the 
fingers. Just a smooth, comfort- 
able bead that gives easy grip... 
easier to clean too, and a lot bet- 
ter looking. ° 

...It’s the NEW and BETTER 
things that build sales and profits. 
Get this NEW and BETTER 
Wooster Brush now, while interest 
is keenest. 50,000 already sold — 
no failures. Write, phone or 
wire your jobber for prices. 


Tue Wooster Brusu Co. 
Wooster, Oxn10 


WOOSTER 


BRUSHES 
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SELL ROCHESTER 
SASH BALANCES 


The kind that 
has given hard- 
ware dealers 
and their cus- 
Zh tomers satis- 
faction for over 
25 years. Write 
for prices. 





Rochester Sash Balance Co., Ine. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











The Mark of Quality 
In Wiring Devices 
The Circle F Trade-Mark is 


your guide and assurance of 
absolutely dependable Elec- 
trical Wiring De- 
vices. Ask your 
Jobber to supply 
you with Circle F 
products. 
Circle F Mig. Co. 
Trenton 


N, J. 





Ne. ous Table Tap 





SCROLL and COPING SAW BLADES 








are our spe- 
cialty — over 
300 styles and 
sizes to fit all 
makes of 
machines and 
cata be 
cutting wood, 
EE , ‘metals, pa- 
per, fibre, celiuloid, etc. Jig saw manu- 
facturers, mechanics and schools prefer 
RULETA blades because they are made 
of finest Swedish steel, oil hardened and 
sempered with extremely sharp filed 
—_, Send for literature and trade dis- 
counts. 


The RULETA CO., Inc., 91 Warren St., New York 





























A NEW DESICN 
The ROOSEVELT 


created by 


SKILLMAN 


Catalog Sheet 
Upon Request 


Skillman Hdwe. Mig. Co 
Trenton, N. J. 


The most complete line of Rim Locks made 











Good 
Management 


@ is merely the transmission of 
@ the intentions and purposes 
@ of the management through 


@ the staff to the customers 





Pushing Retail Sales 


(Continued from page 80) 


I am sure if a hardware store had a 
“used goods” department with goods 
sold at lower prices that it would at- 
tract quite a lot of business. Any- 
how it is an experiment that would 
be worth a trial. 

Naturally, I talk to people about 
retail hardware stores and some of 
them tell me that when they enter 
a store that is too fancy, too well 
fixed up, that it conveys the idea to 
them that prices are high. If the 
truth were known there are a whole 
lot of people who like to buy in 
hardware stores that are somewhat 
on the order of a junk shop. They 
like to see things mixed up. They 
do not like too much system and 
order. They have an idea in such 
shops that prices will be lower. 
This is especially true in those stores 
drawing their business from 70 per 
cent of the buyers of the country in 
moderate circumstances. Working 
people, men and women, wearing old 
clothes, feel out of place in some of 
these fancy stores. The fancy stores, 
of course, are all right for the rich 
automobile trade. They may be 


fairly well for the 20 per cent middle 
class, but it is my observation that 
some of the most prosperous stores 
taking care of the business of the 
mass of the people are those that do 
not look like pullman cars on the 
Twentieth Century Limited. 

I have used boats less and less and 
now not at all. My garage today is 
full of boating hardware. There are 
anchors, chains, outboard motors, 
cleats and all kinds of marine stuff. 
It is actually of considerable value. 
If I knew of some hardware dealer 
who would trade me other kinds of 
hardware for some of my marine 
hardware I would be delighted to do 
business with him. Now all over the 
country in all lines this same condi- 
tion must exist. A lot of goods of 
value rusting or molding away 
when these same goods might be used 
by other people who would be glad 
to get them at low prices. Many 
people could be substantially helped 
if a lot of this dead stock uselessly 
stored away in homes could again 
be made active at low prices. 





An Appeal to Reason 


(Continued from page 47) 


thinking and unsound counsellors into 
uncharted seas or sponsor unsound 
doctrines which time and again during 
the course of past centuries have been 
proved dangerous, unworkable and un- 
satisfactory, and in the end leading 
only to chaos and bankruptcy. 

Our most honored President is es- 
teemed and loved by us all; we have 
put our shoulder to the wheel and are 
giving him in the noble experiment he 
is now fostering a most hearty support 
in the hope that his efforts to cure the 
ills of the nation and bring us back 
to economic health and prosperity will 
be successfully accomplished. 

Yet let us not blindly follow every 
suggestion that emanates from Wash- 
ington whether or not in our judgment 
it be good or bad. Should it in our 
judgment be that some doctrine or 
some proposed act appears unsound 
and unreasonable, let us, not in the 
spirit of antagonism but in the spirit 
of constructive criticism, voice our ob- 
jections thereto, giving respectful and 
proper reasons therefor. 

In bringing about this economic 
change which the administration is 


patriotically attempting to achieve, it 
should be borne in mind that the con- 
structive and intelligent acts of the 
thinking American people must eventu- 
ally solve the question, and the tooting 
of horns, the sounding of bass drums 
and the waving of flags is but a minor 
incident toward achieving a successful 
conclusion to the effort. Further re- 
member that the thoughts and acts of 
the American business man, upon 
whom falls the greatest burden of sup- 
porting the program, will eventually 
largely decide its success or failure. 

In closing, let us not forget the fate 
of the periodical which, masquerading 
under false headlines, was suppressed, 
and the danger to our own business 
structure should it continue to operate 
for an extended time under a false 
Code of Ethics, and also the fate of 
dead governments which the pages of 
history disclose to us were suppressed 
owing to the misguided efforts of their 
peoples directed along unsound ways 
and false Appeals to Reason. Let us 
profit by their failures, mend our ways 
in time and continue to profitably and 
honorably perform our part. 
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HOPPE’S No. 9 sells 


because it keeps 
gun bores clean 


Every hunter with a rifle or shotgun 
wants to bring back a full bag just as 
every marksman, Skeet or trap shooter 
wants to make high scores. 


They know that accuracy is possible 
only with a clean gun, and that is why 
all experts use 


HOPPE’S No. 


the Nitro Powder Solvent § 
which removes leading, 
metal fouling, powder resi- 
due and rust from gun 
bores. 


HOPPE S 
UBRICATIA 
OIL . 


In 2 oz. bottles. Packed 
in attractive Counter Dis- 
plays. 





Gunners as well as anglers know that 


HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 


is the Oil that won’t gum and is best for 
the moving parts of ge fishing reels, etc. 
In 1 and 3 oz. cans. acked in novel Display 
Cases. Order from your Jobber. 


Dealer Helps—Send for a supply of our Gun Cleaning 
Guides. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2314-H N. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Spring Hinges of Quality 


~-(CHICAGO)— 


SPRING HINGES, 


There Is No Substitute for Quality 





For many years “Triplex” 
Spring Hinges have been 
recognized by Architects, 
Contractors and Dealers as 
“Spring Hinges of Quality.” 


The Chicago Spring Hinge 
Company manufactures a 
complete line of spring 
hinges, of equal quality, suit- 
able for other requirements. 





Type 2001 
The “Triplex” 


If you do not have our catalogue send for 














H47 
Chicago Spring Hinge Company. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
U. S.A. 
OCTOBER 26, 1933 
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HEY’RE talking about (td 
POWERLITE! To show it 
—means to sell it. First—ap- 
pealing appearance. Second— ‘. 
2-reflector design, the most effi- For tops Tenens 


cient portable electric lantern _ tection to tens—adas 
ever built. 800-ft. spot beam — Price aoe. °°" 
from front — wide diffused vu 
spread light from top — either 
light available instantly from . 
single double acting switch. 
Note extra accessories — bring- 
ing extra profit. Ask your job- 
ber or write us. 


Red Top Lens 
For any warning use 
--inserts In a jiffy. 
Railroads, trucks, 
construction crews, 
etc. Price 15e. 


a4 Sd 
=A 
dy ( } 


c a 
Spring Bracket 








For snapping Power- 

9. > lite in permanent safe 
resting place on walls, 
trucks, boats, police 
and fire cars, ete. 
Price 25c. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. 300 Marion, Ind. 


TMV CCOXOCKROIRiN. 
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Retailers Changes, Meet- 
Jobbers and ings, Cc urrent 
Manufacturers Events in the 


NEWS # TRADE 





Executive 


Hardware. Trade 
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CONVICT-MADE PRODUCTS 
MAY FACE NRA BAN 


(Washington Bureau of® 


Hardware Age) 


The legal division of the 
NRA is considering a basic clause 
prohibiting the sale of convict- 
made goods in competition with 
private business. It is proposed 
to incorporate the clause in all 
codes covering industries which 
are affected by competition with 
convict-made supplies. 

This point was brought out at 
the hearing, Oct. 17, on a Code 
of Fair Competition for the re- 
tail farm equipment trade. Ray- 
mond A. Walsh, Washington at- 
torney, serving as one of the in- 
dustrial advisers, asked a series 
of questions relative to the com- 
petition given the industry by 
convict labor and wanted to 
know why a clause dealing with 
convict-made implements was not 
included in the code. 

A. A. Doerr, Larned, Kansas, 
one of a committee of three rep- 
resenting the National Federa- 
tion of Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, a sponsor of the code, 
explained that the retail farm 
equipment code had originally 
contained a section on convict 
labor but was deleted because 
the code for manufacturers of 
farm implements had dealt with 
the situation. Nothing, therefore, 
it was said, was to be gained by 
putting it in the dealers’ code. 

Grant Wright, secretary of the 
Eastern Federation of Farm Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association, 
also a sponsor of the code, 
pointed out that President Roose- 
velt had eliminated the convict- 
labor section from the manufac- 
turers’ section. 


It was then explained by Mr. 
Walsh that he was aware of the 
President’s action but that it is 
contemplated by the NRA legal 
division that a clause _pertain- 
ing to convict-made goods be 
placed in all the codes and he 


said he was coordinating to this | 


end. 

Mr. Walsh developed the fact 
that in Minnesota, which was 
said to be the leading convict- 
labor state so far as this indus- 
try is concerned, more than 300 
farm implement dealers act as 
retail salesmen for farm machin- 
ery made at the state prison. 
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The proposed code provides 
minimum wages of $15 a week 
in communities over 500,000 pop- 
ulation, and $14.50 in communi- 
ties between 250,000 and 500,- 
000; $14 in communities be- 
tween 2500 and 250,000 and a 20 
per cent increase up to $12 in 
towns under 2500. The maxi- 
mum work week is set at 48-hr. 
in stores open 63-hr.; 44-hr. in 
stores open for business 60-hr. 
and 40-hr. in those stores which 
have a business week of 52-hr. 
or less. The code would per- 
mit employment of children be- 
tween 14 and 16 for three hours 
during the day, provided the em- 
ployment did not interfere with 
school work. 


C. R. Peters, also a member 





of the committee representing the | 


National 
ment Dealers’ 
the proposed minimum wages 
would have virtually no effect 
since almost all the employees in 


Federation of Imple- | 
Association, said | 


the industry receive more than 


these minima. 


John L. Donovan, NRA advis- 


|.of the firm, which position he | 


er, filed briefs demanding short- | 


er work hours and upward revi- 
sion of the wage scale. He 
declared the proposed hours 
would not materially spread em- 
ployment and that the industry 
could well afford to establish 
higher minimum wages. He also 
asked that labor be given a more 
favorable overtime wage schedule 
than was proposed. He said the 
average wage in the industry in 
normal times was above $25 a 
week. 


H. E. TODD IS PRES, 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 


Hiram E. Todd, for 
years legal counsel and a di- 
rector of Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill., has been elect- 
ed president succeeding W. H. 
Sommer. who retains his post as 
chairman of the board. W. C. 
Buchannan, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and assistant general man- 
ager, is now vice-president and 
general manager in charge of 
Keystone and its subsidiaries. 
Mrs. B. L. Sommer, widow of a 
former president, has 


many | 


j elected a_ director, 


C. W. La Porte, who has re- | 


succeeding 


signed. 

WM. H. SYMONDS, 
PRESIDENT W. D. ALLEN 
MFG. CO. 

William H. Symonds_ was 
elected president of the W. D. 
Allen Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., suc- 
ceeding the late Thorval L. Ryer- 
son, whose death was announced 
in the last issue of HARDWARE 
Ace. For the past twenty years 


Mr. Symonds has been treasurer | 





W. H. SYMONDS 


will retain in addition to his new | 


executive duties. For the past 
two years he has been a vice- 
president of the company. 

Other officers elected are Harry 
E. Meng, vice-president in charge 


of production; Edgar H. Nelson, | 


vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases and sales; Ethan S. Boone, 
secretary, and Elmer T. Parson 
as assistant treasurer. Mr. Nel- 
son was previously secretary of 
the firm. 


A-G-B ASSOCIATES ARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


George W. Axmacher, B. 


| Badrian and W. L. Goodwin and 





been | 


associates have formed the 
A-G-B Associates, with offices at 
522 5th Ave., New York City, to 
act as manufacturers’ sales 
agents in the New York Metro- 
politan Area, handling hardware 
specialties, housefurnishings and 
electrical appliances. 

The company is fully equipped 
with the necessary facilities to 
render complete sales service. 
The principals are well known 
in local and national merchandis- 
ing and industrial fields. 


| COMMITTEE ISSUES 
JOINT REPORT ON 
| ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Presenting merchandising facts 

| and principles, “Merchandising 
Electrical Appliances,” has been 
issued in book form by the Elec- 
trical Merchandising Joint Com- 





DR. KENNETH DAMERON 


mittee, 225 W. Thirty-fourth St., 

New York City. The book, edited 

by Dr. Kenneth Dameron, execu- 
| tive secretary of the committee, 
| and at present a member of the 
NRA Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., contains facts and 
| summaries made as a result of a 
three-year study of the merchan- 
dising of electrical appliances. 

The book containing 10 chap- 
ters with appropriate subdivi- 
sions and summaries comprises 
| 330 pages and 62 illustrations to- 
| gether with forms. It is avail- 
able at $4.00 per copy with a 35 
per cent discount to members of 
the associations which contrib- 
uted to the work of its compila- 
tion. The contributing associa- 
tions are: National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, National 
Retail Furniture Association and 
the Edison Electrical Institute. 

R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
a past president of the NRHA. 
contributed material for part of 
one of the chapters. 





BEN FRIEDMAN GETS 
LARGER TERRITORY 


Ben Friedman for the past five 
years representing the Technical 
Color & Chemical Works, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in Brooklyn, is .now 
sales manager for the State of 
New Jersey for that company. 
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4 ; he truth about 
7MYERS> PUMP LEATHERS 


QUALITY | 
};ipuUMP LEATHERsS| Temporizing with the facts abcut pump leathers invites pump troubles. Cheap 
a | pump leathers are always a temptation to the purchaser. That's the “Fly in the 
Ointment." Their appearance is inviting but frequently their service is disap- 
pointing. Short-lived—costly replacements follow all to soon. A few cents saved 
at the start grow into dollars spent at the end. 

















The surest way to guard against dissatisfaction among your pump customers 
tock, Scientifically Treated | is to sell them Myers Quality Pump Leathers. Made in all standard sizes of 
1 and Sized by Specis ‘ selected tanned stock, scientifically treated, formed and sized by special process, 
& nl and packed in attractive tube cartons for shelf display, little wonder so many 
to —— oer al| good dealers now stock and sell them exclusively. 

f ater anc her | 
ts Which Attack Them | 
Withstand Severe! 


Made of Selected Tanned 


When our representative calls, ask him about them, or write us direct for 
new Catalog and prices. 


Imping Service, 


am ; THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. 
Stundard sivee By | COMPANY 


PERE MYERSA BRO. -. 43 at ASHLAND, OHIO. . 


ASHLAND, OHIO 








A REAL PROFIT 
and GUARANTEE 


are the reasons why representative elec- 
trical, hardware, drug, paper and grocery 
distributors and dealers sell 


SUN-GLO LAMPS 


A percentage of eaeh day’s production photo- 
metrically tested insures average, highest qual- 
ity, constantly main- 
tained at all times. In- 
sures a product that will 
mean repeat business 
and extra profits. 


An Electrical Testing 
Laboratories’ report No. 
132124, mailed on re- 
quest, gives watt and 
lumen ratings on ten 
lamps of each size from 
15 to 200 watt. Lamps 
were selected at random 
from stock production. 


A trial order actually 
used will prove the qual- 
ity of SUN-GLO lamps 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. omice by their performance. 








Write for Complete Catalog and Discounts 


SUN-GLO LAMP WORKS, Inc. 
456 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STAR HACK SAWS 








CLEMSON BROS.,INC., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Cy Peck, Hardware Golf Champion 
and Burnham Hockaday, is Runner-Up 


Win at Excelsior Springs Tournament October 12 to 14— 


Frank E. Harwi New President 


of Hardware Golf Association 


—Secretary R. A. Sundvahl Establishes High Attendance 
Record with 175 present—W. B. Dodge is Vice-President. 


M. R. “Cy” Peck, the McKay 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is the 1933 | 
champion of the Hardware Golf 
Association. Playing left-handed 
he came away from this organi- 





FRANK E. HARWI 


zation’s tournament at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., with first prize. 
There were 175 present from 
Oct. 12 to 14 from which about 
50 went on to Chicago for the 
joint convention. Burnham Hock- 





W. B. DODGE 


aday, Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., is the 
runner-up. Low net score was 
made by J. W. Ratz, Ratz Bros., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Flight winners were: R. H. 
Hollingsworth, P. & F. Corbin 
Co.; S. P. Duffy, Hall Hardware 
Co.; Andy Cameron, Wright & 
Wilhelmy Co.; J. K. Werner, 
Wyeth Hdwe. & Mfg. Co.; P. A. 
Snyder, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; 
W. M. Baldwin, Rogers & Bald- 
win Co.; C. W. Dempsey, Sim- 
mons Hdwe. Co., and L. A. Mul- 





ler, Republic Steel Corp. 
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Much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the party goes to Secre- 
tary R. A. Sundvahl, Corbin 
Screw Corp., who for many years 


| has been the guiding spirit be- 


hind these annual golf meets. At 
the closing supper, Mr. Sundvahl 
received a genuine ovation for 
his unselfish and untiring efforts. 

Frank E. Harwi, A. J. Harwi 
Hdwe. Co., Wichita, Kan., is the 


Blue Eagle Cannot Be Voluntarily Surrendered 


(Washington Bureau of 
Hardware Age) 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator, 
says there is no such thing as 
a “voluntary” surrender of the 
now well-known Blue Eagle. 

“In the event of a member 
failing to comply with the obliga- 
tions he assumed when he signed, 
the N.R.A. may deprive him of 
the use of the insignia,” said 
General Johnson. “When a 
member accepted the President’s 
Agreement he pledged himself 
until Dec. 31, 1933, to do every- 
thing in his power to cooperate 
with the President in his great re- 
covery program. The local Com- 
pliance Boards will deal with 
such cases. 


“These Compliance Boards are 
empowered to relieve individual 
merchants or other employers of 
full compliance with the agree- 
ment in cases where such compli- 
anee would work unavoidable 
and serious hardships. In cases 
where chiseling under the agree- 
ment by competitors is the cause 
of inability to fully comply, the 
Compliance Boards are obligated 
to investigate and report to 
Washington where resides the 
only authority for separating a 
member of the N.R.A. from the 
Blue Eagle.” 


It is clear from General John- 
son’s statement that even though 
the Blue Eagle is turned in, the 
one doing so is azot relieved 
from obligations accepted when 
the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement was signed. Nor will 
those obligations expire until the 
end of the year. Nor is that 
the end of obligations. For in 
the meantime permanent codes 
have been or will have been in 
effect covering all business and 
industry of the country. 


There have been few instances 











R. A. SUNDVAHL 





new president of the Hardware 
Golf Association and Walter B. 
Dodge, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., was chosen 
vice-president. Mr. Sundvahl was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors chosen are: W. H. 
Foege, American Steel & Wire 
Co. (retiring president), W. T. 
McNerney, Brown-Camp Hdwe. 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; H. B. 
Mize, Blish, Mize & Silliman Co., 
Atchison, Kan.; W. M. Baldwin, 
Rogers & Baldwin Co., Spring- 
field, Mo.; L. M. Pinkston, 
Wyeth Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; W. Withington, 
American Fork & Hoe Co., and 
George H. Halpin, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. 





Says Administrator Hugh S. Johnson 


where the Blue Eagle has been 
taken away from some concerns, 
yet they are subjected to the 
pledges they took nevertheless 
and subject to penalties for vio- 
lations. So far as known no 
penalties have been assessed, but 
the N.R.A. is decidedly tighten- 
ing up with this prospect in 
view. 

This was made definite by the 
President’s executive order serv- 
ing notice that violators of the 
P.R.A. would be fined $500 and 
imprisoned by a term of six 
months for each offense. A like 
penalty is provided for displaying 
the Blue Eagle after it has been 
taken away. Drastic though the 
order is held by many to be, it 
is understood that it was issued 
only after great numbers of com- 
plaints of violations had poured 
into N.R.A. headquarters. Com- 
petitors who are carrying out 
their pledges have complained 
that they are unable to stay in 
competition with those who have 
reduced wages, stretched out 
hours of work, and reduced 
their working personnel. It is 
the view of officials that once an 
example is made of a violator or 
violators, these complaints will 
disappear and the pledges re- 
pected. - 

On the other hand complaints 
have been made that it is not 
possible to continue full compli- 
ance with pledges. Where these 
complaints have been honestly 
made and proven, relief has 
been given by Washington fol- 
lowing investigation by Compli- 
ance Boards. 

N.R.A. headquarters have 
made it clear that it is ready to 
cooperate with merchants and 
others who have found pledges 
to work serious hardships and 
where their cases are proven are 





prepared to grant relief. At the 
same time there is a growing 
feeling that much propaganda 
against the N.R.A. and talk of 
its failure has been inspired by 
sources opposed to the N.R.A., 
and it is carefully checking 
against this form of agitation and 
refusing to grant relief where 


“there is felt to be no justifica- 


tion for such action. 

Some of this kind of talk is 
based upon plans for reorgani- 
zation of the N.R.A. But at 
N.R.A. headquarters, which has 
not completed such plans, it is 
pointed out that these plans 
merely mark a development in 
its work, which now is turning 
more to one of administration 
rather than one of preparing and 
hearing on codes. It is not, it is 
pointed out, a “break down” of 


the N.R.A. 


One plan reported to be under 
consideration would place admin- 
istration of the N.R.A. in the 
hands of the Department of Com- 
merce, policing under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and pros- 
ecution under the Department of 
Justice. It is understood that no 
definite determination toward re- 
organization has been reached. 


PASHA 1934 MEETING 
TO BE IN PITTSBURGH 


W. Glenn Pearce, managing 
director, The Pennsylvania & At- 
lantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Wesley Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has announced 
that the 1934 convention and 
exhibition will be held at the 
Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Feb. 27 to March 2. The 
hotel has two large exhibition 
space floors and the convention 
sessions will be held in the came 
building. 
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WORLD PREMIERE 
Sensational 


MOVIE LAMP 
ANew Best Seller 






14 INCHES TALL > 


Wide popular appeal means big profits to yor 
vith this new line of table and desk lamps 
Lifelike figure of movie star forms base of 
'amp, completely wired, with Art-Parchment 
Shade. Choice of 16 big pulling movie stars. 
aiso fine model of President Roo-evelt. Four- 
‘een inches tall, in rich antiqued finish. Useful 
and ornamental. Get your share of business 
from this reasonably priced sure-seller. Write 
today to 





BILL DAVIS, Inc. 


ition Y 
MAE WEST 
MOVIE LAMP 1265 No. Vermont, Hollywood, California 

















DIRECT MAIL 


Addressing 
and Mailing Service 


Our Names and Addresses of Hardware Retailers Are 
Up-to-Date. 
Do Not Contain Dead Names—Have No Duplications. 
Include All New Names. 
Bring Maximum Success to Your Direct Mail Campaigns. 
——~e—_—_—_ 
Our Mailing Operations Are 
EFFECTIVE *ECONOMICAL* PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
Prices Reasonable. Write for Details. 


HARDWARE AGE ADDRESSING DEPT. 
239 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











GS OO0S 006 00900000000000 
Money in 


STARS 


You don’t need to tele- 
scope to discover money 
in Star Heel Plates. The 
Star has outshone all 
others in quick, profit- 
able sales for nearly 30 
years. Made heavier, 
larger, more durable of 
best materials. 9 popu- 
lar, fast selling sizes to fit 
smallest to largest shoes 
—from No. 000 smallest 
to No. 6 largest. Packed 
4 gross pairs to each 
box. Also 3 pairs as- 
sorted on cards. Order 
now. 
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Sold by Leading Jobbers 
Send for Samples and Prices 











STAR HEEL PLATE CO. 
357-391 Wilson Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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SPEAKING 


“Helen, have you seen the six 
cup electric perk that Smith’s 
Hardware Store has on sale? 
it’s Just wnat you have been 
looking for.” 




























WOMAN TO WOMAN 





— VER the tea tables, at the bridge club, 


wherever they meet, women tell one an- 
other about the bargains they have seen. 


Shopping, with them is a business, and the 
more pleasurable and attractive you can make 
it for them, the more they will be drawn to 
your store. 


Purchases for “home use” are in their exclu- 
sive province; they control the purse strings 
where housefurnishings are concerned. 


Smart hardware merchants plan their house- 
furnishings displays with the woman appeal in 
mind, Attractive merchandise, well displayed, 
both in windows and in the store, will start 
this “word-of-mouth” advertising for your store. 


a 

P s You'll find some mighty interesting and help- 
°“"* ful display suggestions in HARDWARE AGE. 

Read each issue carefully. It will pay you dividends 

in practical and useful ideas. 

w 
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SOUTHERN CALIF. ASSN. 
SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION 


More than 200 hardware re- 
tailers and representatives of 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
attended afternoon session of the 
one-day semi-annual conference 
of the Southern California Retail 
Hardware Association held re- 
cently at the Long Beach Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Long Beach, 
Calif. Sessions were held in the 
morning and afternoon with dis- 
cussions on the NRA, State sales 
tax and fair trade laws, major 
electrical appliance prospects, 
window display, consumer service 
betterment, business control rec- 
ords, te. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers had display tables. 

The association went on record 
as urging manufacturers planning 
introductory sales campaigns, par- 
ticularly at special prices to the 
consumers, to curtail the number 
of such campaigns to less than 
two per year with those cam- 
paigns based on at least a 50 per 
cent mark-up to the hardware re- 
tailer. It was also urged that 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
should discontinue using a post 
card for price information show- 
ing the dealers’ cost or discounts 
to dealers from list price, because 
of the possibility of consumers 
seeing such notice. 

In the evening a banquet and 
entertainment was held which was 
attended by more than 250 mem- 
bers and guests. 


CODE LIMITS SALES 
OF MACHINE GUNS 
(From Our Washington Bureau) 

Regulation of machine gun 
sales under the NRA code has 
been announced by National Re- 
covery Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson. Manufacturers have 
agreed to place into their code 
an amendment permitting sales 
of machine or sub-machine guns 
only to governments, banks, cor- 
porations with police depart- 
ments and foreign purchasers. 
They enter into the agreement 
upon request of the Department 
of Justice in cooperation with 
Assistant Deputy Administrator 
H. M. Halstead, Jr. The latter 
at the recent code hearing asked 
manufacturers to give careful 
consideration to the request of 
the Department of Justice. 

The amendment received by 
the NRA reads as follows: 

“Members of the industry 
shall not sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of machine guns or sub- 
machine guns, except for the 
use of the United States Gov- 
ernment, any state, territory, or 
possession of the United States 
and political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, or 
to banks, corporations or other 
business associations having reg- 
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ularly organized police depart- 
ments, or to manufacturers of 
ammunition in the United States 
for testing purposes, or for ex- 
port, unless permission for ex- 
ception be granted in specific in- 
stances by the Department of 
Justice.” 


GREATER MIAMI ASSN. 
HOLDS MEETING 


President E. Lloyd Knight con- 
ducted the October 9 meeting 
of the Greater Miami Hardware 
& Paint Dealers’ Association 
held at the Builders’ Exchange 
Office, Court House, Miami, Fla. 
The association voted to co- 
operate with the activities in con- 
nection with the “Let’s Go Mi- 
ami Week.” 

Ray Whyte, Tarpon Lumber 
Co., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., urged 
the association to cooperate with 
the organizations in the vicinity 
in opposing the moving of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Station from 
Fort Lauderdale to Jacksonville, 
Fla. A committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare a resolution to be 
sent to Washington protesting 
the removal of the station. 


RESUME MEETINGS OF 
POT & KETTLE GROUP 


Weekly meetings of the Los 
Angeles Pot & Kettle Club were 
resumed in September. At one 
of the September meetings Lt. 
Com. F. W. Grimes, U. S. Navy, 
gave a talk on the Naval Com- 
munication System of the United 
States Navy. At each of the 
meetings plans for the picnic held 
early in October were discussed 
by R. P. Saxton, its chairman. 

New members were proposed 
and accepted at the meetings. 





WESTERN LOCAL GROUP 
DISCUSSES NRA 


Members of Local Club No. 
106, Western Retail Hardware & 
Implement Association, met re- 
cently at Camp Cauble, with 
President William Cauble, Bene- 
dict, Kan., as host. The NRA, 
laws affecting retail establish- 
ments, the work of the Western 
association and prices on various 
lines handled were discussed. 

Following the meeting a wiener 
roast was held, with the wives 
and families of the dealers par- 
ticipating. The next meeting will 
be held in Neodesha, Kan., De- 


cember 4. 


WANTS PRICE LISTS AND 
CATALOGS ON HARDWARE 

Albert Haisten, Brundige, Ala., 
hardware dealer, desires catalogs 
and prices on all lines of hard- 
ware. 





R. V. MUNDY 65 YEARS 
IN HARDWARE FIELD 


R. V. Mundy, pre ident, Bay 
City Hardware Co., Bay City, 
Mich., wholesale distributors, re- 
cently passed the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of his entry into the 
hardware business. He first en- 
tered the hardware field in 1868 
and has been connected with the 





R. V. MUNDY 


same organization since 1871. He 
recently celebrated his golden 
wedding 
though 80 years of age continues 
to be active in the hardware busi- 
ness as well as in other business 
enterprises. 

From 1917 to 1921 he served 
as mayor of Bay City, during 
which time he continued to be 
active in the hardware business 
and in the management of a bake 
shop owned by him and employ- 
ing 40 men. In addition he owns 
a half interest in a 2200-acre live- 
stock farm, raising thoroughbred 
stock. All these business activi- 
ties he continues today. Mr. 
Mundy is an early riser usually 
getting up about 5.30. 


FORTIER REPRESENTS 
SAFE PADLOCK & HDW. 


Louis J. Fortier has been ap- 
pointed southern representative 
of the Safe Padlock & Hardware 
the states of Louisiana, Missis- 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and will cover 
sippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. 





HUDSON COUNTY ASSN. 
HOLDS MEETING 


Fifty members and guests at- 
tended the Oct. 11 meeting of the 
Hudson County Hardware & 
Housefurnishings Association held 
at Fraternity Hall, 256 Central 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Presi- 
dent M. B. Perlman, Jersey City, 
conducted the meeting. A reso- 
lution was adopted approving the 
provisions of the proposed lock- 
smith’s code, relating to resale 
prices. 


anniversary and _al- 





McFADDEN ADDRESSES 
N. Y. PAINT CLUB 


Thomas J. McFadden, general 
manager, National Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Association, Washington, 
D. C., addressed the recent meet- 
ing of the New York Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Club, held at the Hotel 
Biltmore. Mr. McFadden re- 
ported upon the association’s ac- 
tivities and upon recent code 
hearings in the capital city. C. J. 
Roh spoke on the proposed con- 
solidation of the American and 
National associations. 

President Ralph H. Everett 
conducted the meeting, which was 
attended by more than ninety 
members and guests. A resolu- 
tion was read which referred to 
the desire of the New York 
club’s executive board to broaden 
its scope to permit meetings of in- 
dividual groups within the asso- 
ciation that they might discuss 
private matters of vital concern 
to their own particular class of 
manufacturer, distributor, ete. 
Discussions were held on the reso- 
lution. 


PEARCE ADDRESSES 
NORTH JERSEY ASSN. 


W. Glenn Pearce, managing 
director, PASHA, addressed the 
Oct. 10 meeting of the North 
Jersey Hardware & Supply Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Plaza, 
Jersey City, N. J. He talked on 
the recent PASHA convention 
and commented upon the N R A 
code. M. B. Perlman, president, 
Hudson County Hardware & 
Housefurnishings Association, at- 
tended the meeting. President 
Demarest Romaine presided. 

The next meeting will be held 
in Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 14. 


METRO. SUPPLY ASSN. 
DISCUSSES NRA CODE 


Members of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Equipment & Supply 
Association, Inc., met Sept. 26 at 
the Yates Hotel, New York City, 
with T. A. Keppler, Keppler & 
Keppler, attorneys for the associa- 
tion, presiding. The association 
is at present operating a credit 
agency for the benefit of mem- 
bers, a collection service, a legis- 
lative and legal department and 
a grievance committee designed 
to maintain fair dealing with cus- 
tomers. 

The association which has its 
office at 25 W. Forty-third St., 
New York City, in Room 506, has 
as its president Frank Ward, 
Cortes-Ward Co., Inc. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Ellis 
Davidson, Ellis Davidson Co.; 
secretary, A. Robbins, and treas- 
urer, Alvyn Brown, I. Edward 
Brown, Inc. 
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A New and Needed Convenience For Table Displays 












Needed wherever display tables are used—they transform These attractive compartments s e and time—easy to 
standard hardware display tables, wall cases, ledges and sliding install. A comeiene "Gen a te taied in a few minutes: 
top show cases into more modern display equipment. Each also quickly and easily changed for cleaning and altering. Will 
compartment gives prominence to the goods displayed and helps not mar or chip. Ideal for Cutlery, Tackle, Sporting Goods and 
increase sales and profits. Tool Cases. 
lock-key WwW q Cz i o . . 
WeW TILK EY Weta WILKEY Metal Adjustable Display Compartments 
LE DISPLAY COMPARTMENTS Meet every requirement for modern stores. Complete set assembled makes 51 
- compartments. Can be used on tables without rubrail. Constructed simply and 





durably—compartments can be adjusted easily to any width and will stay in place. 
Finish is Neutral Gray best grade cadmium plated not affected by finger marks or 








age. In ordering specify what make of fixture it is for as they vary. If not a 
standard make give inside dimensions. 
Set No. W-28567 fit Warren Co. units. Set No. H-29567 fit Heller Co. units. 
; Set No. D-30567 fit Duluth Co. units. 
4 Side Pcs. 41” long 39 Division Pcs. 5, 6 and 7” long 2 End Pcs. 28%” long 
for ae... oF 32 Single Brackets } 13 Cross Pcs. approx. 28%” long, and 36 Double Brackets 
MODERN DISPLAY TABLES.CASESLEDGES ay oe ee on en ae 
Pom ep ee Wilke Display Products Co., 9745 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















UFAIN TAPES— 
RULES and TOOLS 
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OUR CONDENSED cay, 
Sapa, THE LUFKIN fPULe Co. 


om _ SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


106 Lafayette St., New York City 














Bores Any Arc y 
Shefficki-DUO-JARS | of Cicle 7. Many 


GOLD OR ALUMINUM ENAMEL i rege 








eee f 
“ “a . +49 ” like other bits, is guided by its 
A twist of the wrist and it’s open circular rim instead of its center, 
. ‘ F js uently it will b 
Most revolutionary improvement in the history a “circle, ro | can be guided in any 
of Combination Bronze Packages. A standout / direction regardless of grain or knots, 
ti i tool d | ‘ leaving a true polished surface. Takes 
sensation in looks and value. Priced below the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or 
competition, this new modern package sells lathe tool combined. For core boxes, fine 
Sa and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, 


on sight. Contains the finest gold leaf scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, 


finish powder, and an improved heatproof ribbon Soins and mortising. 
bronzing liquid. , Send for Catalogue. 


Sie tem Sar Ste The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


Jobbers: Write for Discounts 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


THE SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER & STENCIL COMPANY 
5817 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











At Last! A safe, practical Bullet Trap 


Here is a thoroughly safe and practical bullet trap for indoor or 
outdoor target shooting. Ruggedly constructed, with scientifically 
correct angles for proper bullet deflection at either short or long 
ranges. New centrifugal method of bullet energy absorption, 
which preserves all the lead in clean condition for reloading. 


Perfect target illumination from two shock absorbing lamp 
brackets. For all calibers, from .22 to .45. Three models, retailing 
as low as $11.00. Write for descriptive circulars and dealer 
discounts. 


N. R. A. Service Co.—827 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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EVANS WARD IS PRES., 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & 
WARD BOLT & NUT CO. 


Evans Ward, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., has 
been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, suc- 





EVANS WARD 


ceeding the late William L. Ward. 
He has been associated with the 
company since his graduation 
from college in 1907. After sev- 
eral years at the Rock Falls, 
Ill., plant he was made general 
manager in 1914 and vice-presi- 
dent in 1923. He is also vice- 
president of the American In- 
stitute of Bolt, Nut & Rivet 
Manufacturers and a member of 
its code committee. He was 
active as a member of the com- 
mittee on development of Ameri- 
can standards for bolts, nuts and 
rivets. 

Warren L. Ward has been 
elected vice-president. He has 
been with the company 25 years 
and since 1917 has served as as- 
sistant sales manager. 

ADOPT WASHING AND 
IRONING MACHINE CODE 


(From Washington Bureau 
of Hardware Age) 


The code of fair competition 
for the washing and ironing ma- 
chine manufacturing industry 
was accepted by Assistant Ad- 
ministrator B. W. Murray after 
a hearing lasting only 29 min- 
utes on Oct. 4. It was one of 
the shortest NRA hearings ever 
held. 

The code was presented by 
the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which E. N. Hurley is president 
and Joseph R. Bohnen (both of 
Chicago) is executive secretary. 
Mr. Hurley presented a support- 
ing brief and Mr. Bohnen read 
the code. The Assistant Deputy 
Administrator pointed out three 
minor changes which will be re- 
quired by the terms of the Re- 
covery act. 
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The code provides for a maxi- 
mum working week of 40 hr. 
for all employees with a 10 per 
cent tolerance for maintenance 
and repairmen, firemen, watch- 
men, truckmen, receivers and 
shippers. 

A minimum wage scale of 40c. 
per hour is set up for male, and 
36c. for female workers, and $15 
per week for office employees. 
with a slight reduction for boys 
and girls. 

STRELINGER MANAGES 

LEONARD CO. SALES 


Godfrey Strelinger, formerly 
manager of branches for Kel- 
vinator Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
electric refrigerator manufac- 
turers, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Leonard Refrig- 
erator Co., Detroit, Mich. He 
succeeds R. I. Petrie, who re- 
cently became sales manager for 
Kelvinator Corp. Since 1913 Mr. 
Strelinger has been active in the 
sales end of the automotive and 
electric refrigeration industries. 

He joined Kelvinator in 1929, 
taking over supervision of all the 
corporation’s branches, and three 
years later became manager of 
the Kelvinator branch in De- 
troit, which position he held a 
year and a half. 


CLEVELAND FILE Co. 
NAMES DISTRIBUTORS 


The Cleveland File Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has appointed four 
uew distributors of “Super-Duty” 
and “Blue Star” brands of files. 
The distributors are: Alden 
Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Oppel, Glanfield & Rowe, Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; Stacy Supply Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and Brierly- 
Lombard Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed as dis- 
tributor in the territory it serves. 





McGAW BUYS CONTROL 
PATTERSON LADDER CO. 


Sidney A. McGaw has recent- 
ly purchased the controlling in- 
terest in the Patterson Ladder 
Co., Oakland, Calif. Mr. Me- 
Gaw is president and general 
manager of the company while 
his son Chas. A. McGaw is vice 
president and Sidney E. McGaw, 
also a son, is a director. Mrs. 
S. R. Easton is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

E. V. BROOKFIELD JOINS 

CHAIN PRODUCTS CO. 


E. V. Brookfield has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager 
for the Chain Products Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was former- 
ly in the oil business and at- 
tended the recent Chicago con- 
vention of hardware manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. 











J. MILTON COLE 


J. Milton Cole, 65, identified 
with the hardware trade all of 
his life, died October 17 from 
injuries received when he was 
struck by an automobile in May- 
field, N. Y. As a boy he entered 
the employ of Heacock & Co., 
predecessors to E. L. Durkee & 
Co., Gloversville, N. Y., hardware 
dealers, after which he went on 
the road for some years, repre- 
senting a New York manufac- 
turer’s agency in the hardware 
trade. Later he associated him- 
self with Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., covering 
the New England territory with 
headquarters in New York. Sev- 
eral years ago he retired because 
of his health but recently acquired 
the Mercer store in Mayfield, 
handling hardware and general 
merchandise. 


L. G. NORVELL 


L. G. Norvell, 55, former 
president, Tennessee Hardware 
Association, and for many years 
a hardware dealer in Newbern, 
Tenn., died recently. With W. 
S. Ridens he founded the New- 
bern Hardware Co. in 1903 and 
was active in the business until 
1918 when he retired to devote 
his time to other business inter- 
ests. 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


James Anson Campbell, board 
chairman emeritus, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, and prior to his partial re- 
tirement two years ago a dom- 
inating figure of the Mahoning 
Valley steel industry, died re- 
cently at his home in that city 
at the age of 79. He had been 
in the steel industry for more 
than forty years and had been 
active as a director and vice 
president of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. 


JOHN T. SHIPLEY 


John T. Shipley, 87, Meyers- 
dale, Pa., who was for many 
years a hardware dealer, died re- 
cently following an illness of sev- 
eral months. He served from 
1916 to 1925 as postmaster of 
Meyersdale. 


RICHARD H. BROOKS 


Richard H. Brooks, 68, who 
served for many years as vice- 
president and sales manager, 
Odell Hardware Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., died Oct. 13 in that town. 
He retired from the Odell organi- 
zation five years ago because of 
ill health, having been affiliated 
with the company from 1886. 


OBITUARY 











W. E. TYSON 


William Ellicott Tyson, 59, 
former vice president, Wright & 
Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
wholesale hardware distributors, 
died recently following an iilness 
of two weeks. He joined the 
company in 1892, was elected 
vice president in 1918 and 
served as general superintendent 
and outfit manager until two 
years ago when he retired. 





L. C. SCHALK 


L. C. Schalk, founder, Schalk 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., well known in the hard- 
ware and allied trades, died re- 
cently at his home in that city. 





CLEMENT R. HOOPES 


Clement Remington Hoopes, 
Maxmar, Elkins Park, Pa., a re- 
tired rivet manufacturer, died 
Sept. 22 at his summer home at 
Bald Mountain, Me., in his 
eighty-fourth year. For more 
than twenty years he was presi- 
dent, Hoopes & Townsend Co., 
bolt, nut and rivet manufactur- 
ers. He was also vice president 
of the Crucible Steel Casting 
Co. 


A. L. STEVENS 


A. L. Stevens, 71, founder 
A. L. Stevens Hardware Co., 
Forrest City, Ark., died recently 
in Memphis, Tenn. He had 
been inactive in the business for 
the past several years because 


of his health. 


THOMAS C. SMITH 


Thomas C. Smith, 61, former 
manager, Thomas Hardware Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., died recently at his 
home in that city. He had re- 
tired because of ill health sev- 
eral years ago. 





MAX HOFFSTATTER 


Max Hoffstatter, 63, Link & 
Hoffstatter, hardware dealers, 
the Bronx, New York City, was 
found dead in the basement of 
the store on Sept. 23. 





ARTHUR W. WELLING 

Arthur W. Welling, 75, Darl- 
ington, S. €., hardware dealer 
for many years, died Sept. 23 at 
his home in that town. 





JOHN BYRNE 


John Byrne, Spokane, Wash., 
retired proprietor of the Inland 
Hardware Co., died recently at 
the age of 82. 
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- A Milk Can With a New Kind 
of Bottom 
09, The bottom parts of SOLAR NEVERLEAK Milk Cans 
& are fused into practically one inseparable unit with 
b., Sealtite Metal. While still hot the can is heavily 
rs, coated with solder on the inside (to make the inside 
a. smooth). It can only be disassembled by extreme 
we heat. SOLAR NEVERLEAK Milk Cans are also riv- 
ed etless, rust-resisting, sanitary and extra durable. 
d Frofitable sellers. Popular patterns, sizes and 
n weights. If your Jobber cannot supply you—write ae 
nt ‘ us direct. New York 
NO = Pattern 
Old Hoop Bottom NEVERLEAK Bottom 
a = —. a = The three parts are practi- SOLAR = STURGES MFG. co. 
—— #£Qien eeee ot aoe MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
durable. 169 Duane St. New York, N. Y. 
Ik 
S, 
: F for 25 Y Crown and Northwestern 
“4 amous for ears wna 
y- : H F.& U. a A } | f 
pioneers 
—est. 
eee orse a 4 00 
‘ Nail \// Pad 
. ACID CORE SOLDER Ruby fluid allS dt IS 
d ROSIN CORE SOLDER commnsarion A Standard of Resilient 
at LIQUID FLUX Peres of Quality Rubber 
is SOLDERING PASTE FLUX Uniform, preci- Long - wearing 
re saad sion made, high- pads with 
: FREE SAMPLE == ly Anished — for lightest specific 
a | WRITE FOR YOURS TODAY. The Ruby Chemical Co.} |)? efficient shoeing {/f wR. ebay Meg pe 
ks | USE COMPANY LETTERHEAD. ———— ] and lasting <@ gor O cneray. 
. tisfacti f Ui 4 Y\sk for illus- 
: | THE RUBY CHEMICAL CO. your customers. “Wl trated folder. 
a 1 Ib, 5 Ib., 58 McDowell St. All Sizes: “% Pints . | 1030 Military Road 
F 20 Ib. spools | Columbus Ohio to Barrels Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
YOUR REPUTATION- 
r 
? —really depends upon the class of merchan- 
; dise you handle. There is no finer “reputa- G RIGHT IN YOUR wa 
a tion builder” in the hardware line than When in need of Fence. Gates ( 
CLARK Bolts, Nuts, and Screws. Se a = 
, Why not equip “yourself with 
Stewart literature, prices and 
It will pay you to stock them. Write discounts so that you can turn 
for our pew catalog—it’s attractive pon is ai inte a 
and helpful. pan al for our dealer 
Bros. Bolt Co. THE STEWFRT IRON 
a en WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
" Milldale, Conn. 918 Stewa:t Bick, Clncinnatl, Ohio 
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CARBORUNDUM PRO- 
GRAMS START ON NOV. 11 


On Nov. 11 The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., abra- 
sive and refractory materials 
manufacturers, will inaugurate its 
seventh season of radio broad- 
cast programs, presenting the 50- 
piece Carborundum band. Fran- 
cis D. Bowman, advertising man- 
ager, The Carborundum Co., will 
act as master of ceremonies and 
will tell Indian legends as well as 
announce the programs. They 
will be broadcast Saturday eve- 
nings from 9.30 to 10.00 E. S. T., 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., over 


a Columbia network of 15 sta- | 


tions. 
The radio audience will, as in 


past years, be offered a souvenir, | 
a Carborundum brand pocket | 


stone in leather case, which will 
be available by going to local 
hardware dealers and registering 


their names and addresses on spe- | 


cial pads furnished to all dealers. 
Dealers are asked to return these 
lists weekly to The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., or the 
Canadian Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., and the sou- 
venir stones will be sent by the 
company. Dealers will also be 
furnished attractive window cards 


showing a picture of the band | 


and advising radio fans to reg- 
ister with dealers. 

Another feature of the pro- 
gram of interest to dealers will 
be the issuing of special courtesy 
coupons to all those receiving the 
souvenir stone. The coupon au- 
thorizes the dealers to sell the 
holder one of the Carborundum 
Brand No. 66 household knife 
sharpeners for 10 cents less than 
the regular retail price. The 
dealer countersigns the coupons, 
sends them to the company and 
receives a 10-cent allowance for 
each coupon received. Particu- 
lar emphasis will be given on the 
program to the lines handled by 
hardware dealers. 





PICKERING HARDWARE 
PLANS NEW BUILDING 


Charles Moeser, president, The 
Pickering Hardware Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced the 
purchase of a five-story structure 
at 440 Main St., on the site of 
which a modern five-story store 
and warehouse building will be 
located. The new location is 
next to the old site where the 
business had been for 75 years 
prior to the condemning of the 
property by the city for widen- 
ing the street. 

Business is being temporarily 
conducted at 317-25 Main St. 
There will be four selling floors 
and one stock storage floor in 
the new quarters. 
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| BRIEF NOTES OF THE HARDWARE TRADE 


| 
The U. G. White Hardware 


| warehouse at Athens, Ga., was re- 


cently gutted by fire. 





I. I. Namtvedt has purchased 
the stock fixtures and building 
| of the Buffalo Lake Hardware 
| Co., Buffalo Lake, Minn. 





E. L. Christlieb has added a 

complete line of hardware to his 

| electric and radio shop in Wy- 
| more, Neb. 





A. Cameron has taken over the 
| management of the Johnson 


Hardware store, Casselton, N. D. 





through 
| the top storage floor of the Stein 
| Hardware Co., Peoria, Ill. 


| Fire recently swept 





Stock of the Kunkel & Sons 
| Hardware store in Rock Island, 
| Ill., was recently damaged by 
| fire. 
| saedlaaeend 

The Bend Hardware Co, 
Bend, Ore., wholesale and retail 
firm has sold its automobile parts 
and accessory department to A. 
O. Schilling :and Paul Hampson, 
who have been with the firm in 
| that department for the past 20 
| years. Messrs. Schilling and 
Hampson will operate as_ the 
Bend Auto Parts, Inc. The Bend 
Hardware Co. will expand its 
hardware, sporting goods and 
mill supply lines. 








R. K. Young, Jr., for ten years 
in the retail hardware business 
in Albany, Ga., has opened his 
own store under the name Young 
Hardware Co., 242 Broad St., 
Albany, Ga. 





Water escaping from a sprin- 
kler system pipe in the building 
of the McGowin-Lyons Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. 
Water St., Mobile, Ala., recently 
damaged some of the stock of the 
company. 





Henry H. Barr has disposed 
of his stock in the John Barr 
Hardware Co., Ogdensburg. 
N. Y., to his brother, Robert A. 
Barr. He had been associated 
with the firm for forty years and 
was vice-president of the com- 
pany. 





W. C. Montgomery and W. D. 
Hall, formerly of Beatrice, Neb., 
recently opened the new store of 
the Neligh Hardware Co., Neligh, 
Neb. 





R. E. Dinkins, who has been 
manager of the Fritsch Hard- 
ware Co., Sedro-Woolley, Wash., 








has purchased an interest in the 
business. 


The Ames Hardware Co., Sil- 
verton, Ore., has enlarged its 
business and changed its name 
to Ames Hardware & Furniture 


Co. 





The hardware business of J. B. 
Alsbrook has been moved from 
Greelyville to Kingstreet, S. C. 





Athens Hardware Co. is hav- 
ing built a large building on its 
property on East Washington 
Street, Athens, Tenn. 





Montgomery & Hall have 
opened a hardware store in Ne- 


ligh, Neb. 





In Jefferson, Iowa, Barker 
Hardware Co. has rearranged its 
entire store. 


The hardware store of W. 
Hurwitz & Sons, 92-25 160th 
Street, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., 
was recently damaged by fire. 





W. S. Shirk, Rising Sun, Ohio, 
retail hardware and shoe dealer, 
has retired from business after 
twenty-two years in that town. 





The Colonial Hardware & 
House Furnishing Co. recently 
opened business at 17 Hartsdale 
Rd., Hartsdale, N. Y. 





R. A. Cable Hardware Co., 
Burlington, N. C., is building a 
new store on Main St., upon 
completion of which the business 
will be moved from its quarters 
at Spring and Davis Sts. 





M. T. Houghton, Cooperstown, 
N. D., and George Olstad, Bin- 
ford, N. D., have purchased the 
Aarestad Hardware store, Pel- 
fean Rapids, Minn. 





James H. Drake Sons, Inc., 
hardware and paint, have leased 
a store and basement at 811 
Broadway, New York City. 





E. B. Haltom, formerly with 
King Hardware Co., Florence, 
Ala., as salesman and advertis- 
ing manager, has rejoined the 
company as manager. 





Earle Grundmeier, Lost Na- 
tion, Iowa, has disposed of his 
hardware stock. 





Leslie A. Giggs, Marmarth, 
N. D., hardware dealer, is clos- 
ing out his stock as he intends 
entering another line of business. 

The hardware store of Tony 
Smith has been opened in Wa- 
verly, Minn. 


Frank L. Whitcomb, formerly 
with R. E. Faulkner, Palmer, 
Mass., has opened a hardware 
and paint store at 11 Pleasant 
Street, Amherst, Mass. 





J. T. Pierson has sold his in- 
terest in the Pierson & Fields 
hardware store, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Robert Casden, 111 North Di- 
vision Street, Peekskill, N. Y., 
has enlarged his paint and wall 
paper business by the addition 
of a hardware department. 


J. Weber, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and associates, 
have purchased the business of 
Oatman’s Hardware, Inc., Me- 
dina, Ohio. J. Weber owns and 
operates more than twelve other 
hardware stores and will con- 
tinue the newly acquired store 
as Oatman’s Hardware. 


The Compton Hardware Store, 
Watertown, Tenn., was recently 
destroyed by fire. Part of the 
loss was covered by insurance. 





T. C. Reis has opened a hard- 
ware store in Wymore, Neb. 





John A. Wilkinson has pur- 
chased the hardware business of 
George T. Morgan, Coxsackie, 
N. Y. 





The Marshall Supply Co., 
Marshall, Tex., has opened a 
new and modern store under the 
management of Sam Williams. 





James J. Hart, Corning, N. Y., 
hardware dealer, has opened a 
branch store in Hammondsport, 
N. Y., which will be in charge 
of Lloyd Townsend. Mr. Towns- 
end formerly engaged in the 
hardware business in Hammonds- 
port, but for the past two years 
has been employed by Mr. Hart. 





Fire recently damaged the 
stock of the I. B. Setrans hard- 
ware store in Badger, Minn. 





Union Hardware Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, recently leased new quar- 
ters in the Putnam Bldg., to 
which it will move following al- 
terations. 
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MARK q 


REGC.VU.S. PAT. OFF 






Vulcan Electric Solder- 
ing Irons and other 
Electrically Heated Ap- 
Pliances. 


FASTEST SOLDERING 
LOWEST SOLDERING COST 











; MENDING 
N E MATERIAL 








High Grade Rubber—In Tubes 
—Not a Cement——Non-Inflam- 
mable. Easy to use—applied 
right from tube—dries to tough 
elastic rubber. 


Sells C ithe 
Fast Tube 


Wherever Elastic Rubber 
Meets the Need 


MENDS 
All kinds of Rubber, Leather, Fab- 
rics and other materials quickly. 
MAKES 
Insulation, Washers, Packing and 


other articles. 
Packed :—1 doz. tubes with beau- 
tiful 4 color display card. 


VULCAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


225 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN FOR 25 YEARS 











3 STARS 


* STAINLESS 

* PLASTIC KNOBS 

* COLORS: Pure White 
with Jet Black Trim. Ivory 
with Green Trim. Lava 
Pebbled Green with Black 


Trim, 


Each Utensil 
Branded 
Certified Stainless 


It Pays to Buy 
Good 
Enameled Ware 


Manufactured by 


UNITED STATES STAMPING CO. 
Quality Enameled Ware 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 





Order from your Jobber 


FRUND RUBBER CO. 


Chicago Vil. 


PLASTIC 
MENDING 





RUBBER 




















Money Makers for 
Hardware Dealers 


To hang up light weight pictures, photos, drawings 
and decorations without marring plaster walls or 
woodwork, there is a fast growing demand for the new 


Moore Aluminum Push - Pins 


Can be used with or without a hammer. 
In Window- 
6 for 10 Cents Front Packets 


Get your share of these profits by showing our 
attractive small Counter Displays. 


Your Jobber can supply you 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
113-125 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Steel Brick and Mortar Hods 





No. 162 Brick, 
22”x10"x7” deep. 


No. 158 Mortar, 
26”x12” x 11%” deep. 
Have been used for years because of their strength 
and lightness. No dripping onto the user’s back. 
They are all steel too. 
Present Prices Will Interest You 
Made by 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING CO. 
E. 38th St. and Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





COBBLER OUTFITS 


by cc — 
PLYMOUTH Fox 


COBBLER OUTFITS and Shoe 
Lasts and Stands are in big de- 
mand right now. Shoes are worn 
longer—men are “half-soling their 
own.” Display Plymouth Cobbler 
sets on your counter and in your 
window and watch them sell. 
Plymouth Products also include 












“Gem,” “Little Giant,” ‘Never 
Fail’ and “R & H” Corn Shellers 
and “Rapid” and “Korn King’” 


Grist Mills. Write for catalog (== See, i ime 
and low prices. Econo gon GENER a, 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. ; BO0T,¥° SHOE 
1332 High St., COBBLER rcrainins 


Plymouth, Ohio 








for DIL STOVES-RANGE BURNERS 











N attractive, fast-moving 
item. Descriptive folder 
and prices from your 


jobber. 


THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT e. CONN. 


> . 
p-- Roubealoo 








OCTOBER 26, 1933 











{1 GRAB THE BIG 







ONES ANDTHE a ae 
LITTLE ONES ca 





ARE EASY 








YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY WITH 


FLORENCE 


Oil Ranges : Ovens : Gas Ranges 


Heaters and Range Burners 


FLORENCE STOVE CO., GARDNER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 





Positions Wanted Adver- 
tisements at Special Rate of 
one cent a word, minimum 
fifty cents per insertion. 











Use the “Classified Opportunities Section”? to Reach Hardware Manufacturers, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


THE FOLLOWING RATES 


apply to “Help Wanted,” “Business Oppor- 
tunities,” “Sales Accounts Wanted” and 
“Sales Representatives Wanted” advertise- 


ments. 
a 
Set Solid, Minimum of 50 words..... _— 
Each additional word....s.06 06 
All Capitals, Minimum of 50 weeds. 4.00 
Each additional word........+.++++ .06 


Allow Seven Words fer Keyed Address. 





Remittance Must Accompany Order 


Samples of merchandise, literature, catalogs, etc., will not be forwarded 


BOXED DISPLAY RATES 
B Oagh .ccceseccascocscccses --++- 85.00 
Zack additional fimohe 2. ccccccce --.. 4.00 


Discounts for Classified Advertising 
4 insertions. 10% off; 8 insertions, 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
not apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments. 


HAKDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close Nine Days 
a to date of publication. 

dress your advertisements and replies te 
HARDWARE AGE, Classified oeee. 
239 West 39th St., New York City. 














SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED HARDWARE, CUTLERY 
AND TOUL MERCE'ANT, Christian,  well- 
known importer, many years successfully estab- 
lished, with good office and store room in New 
York City, offers his services and organization 
to U. S. manufacturers of good standing both for 
domestic and export trade. Could carry con- 
signed stock in New York City. Reasonable 
rofit sharing proposition considered. Address 
30x B-252, care Harpware AGe, New York City. 


HAVE OFFICE AND SHOWROOM IN 
NEW YORK CITY, calling on the trade in 
Metropolitan New York. Will be pleased to hear 
from manufacturers desiring representation in 
this territory with a stock on hand for im- 
mediate shipments. Also having the benefit of an 
experienced selling force. Address Box B-211, 
care Harpware AGe, New York City. 


SALESMAN WITH CAR now calling on 
hardware and housefurnishing dealers and job- 
bers, also department stores in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, desires a good side line. Good 
record and can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress Box B-248, care Harpware Acr, New 
York City. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWARE SALESMAN 
having constant contact with over 600 retail hard- 
ware dealers in the New York Metropolitan 
District would like to represent manufacturer 
of hardware, housefurnishing or specialty line. 
Address Box B-255, care Harpoware Ace, New 
York City. 


LINFS WANTFD to offer hardware trade, 
industrials, mill supply houses, brewers, depart- 
ment stores in Missouri and Southern Iilinois. 
Have w'de acquaintance and following, can furnish 
warehous facilities if desired. Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Renly stating narticulars. James W. 
Byrnes, 13 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WHO ARE ACTUALLY IN 
CONTACT with buyers for wholesalers, jobbers, 
mail order houses. large department stores or 
other large distributors who would be interested 
in buying highest quality merchandise AT A 
PRICE. Items already handled in regular line 
by majority. A-1 side line on commission basis. 
Quantity production on these items enables us to 
offer best prices. Address Box B-205, care 
Harnwarr Acer. New York City. 

REPRESENTATIVES WANTED to sell an 
established quality line of pliers and other auto- 
motive hand tools in Minnestota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota, also Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand and Conn. 
Commission hasis—only those with experience 
will be considered. Address Box 227, care 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 





























SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED to 
sell popular. complete line of range oil burners 
utilizing electric ignition, including circulating 
heaters and domestic hot water units. Attractive 
proposition. Reputable —_ organization. Fine 
profit possibilities. Exclusive territories. Ad- 
dress Monitor Utilities Corp., 43-00 Crescent St., 
Lone Tslond N. VY 


MANUFACTURER'S 
WAN 





REPRESENTATIVES 
TED 


Nationally known manufacturer of garden 
trellises, arbors and stakes selling to hardware 
stores, lumber companies, nurseries and florists 
has territory open in the East. Address Box 
B.260. care Harrware Ace, New York City. 


WANTED: Sales representative on commission 
basis to sell to the Hardware, Plumbing and Elec- 
trical Trades, a high class line Hack Saw Blades. 
Liberal Commissions. Exclusive territories. Ad- 
dress Rox B-259, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 





100 





KOAD MAN interested in staying home nights. 
Concentrated eastern states’ territories available 
for experienced salesmen. Sell popular priced 
and guaranteed line to users. Line is America’s 
most popular hobby today. Dignified and pleasant 
work. Half million dollar concern. Liberal pay 
weekly. Address Box B-249, care Harpware 
Acz, New York City. 





SALESMEN—aggressive and experienced men 

wanted to sell to hardware retailers and distribu- 
tors on commission basis. Product is a new type 
of refinish with unlimited household use. Nothing 
like it on the market. Give experience, refer- 
ences and territory. Address Box B-250, care 
F'tarpware Ace, New York City. 





WROUGHT WASHER MANUFACTURER 
desires representatives on commission basis with 
jobbing trade in South New England States and 
Pacific Coast. Address Box 238, care HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN EXPERIENCED IN SELLING 
TO retail hardware and department stores, to 
feature fast selling specialty line. Our men 
average from $75 to $90 and up per week. 
Preference given to full time men, but will allow 
as side line where no territory confliction. Address 
on B-214, care of Harpware Ace, New York 

ity. 


HARDWARE SALESMAN—excellent propo- 
sition for a man who sold hardware, housefurnish- 
ings, electrical and plumbing supplies to the retail 
stores in Manhattan and vicinity. State experi- 
ence, whether you have dealer following, automo- 
hile, and territory covered. Address Box B-251, 
care Harpware Ace, New York City. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWARE MAN wanted 
to take charge of jobbing concern and occasionally 
to go on the road and buy. Former business man 
preferred. Salary and interest to right party. 
State experience in full in first letter. Address 
Box B-257, care Harpware Acre, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ueeeenie PLACEMENT BUREAU 




















152 West 42nd St 
New York City 

We have received and fn filled the ap- 
plications for employment from sales represent- 
atives from all parts of the United States. Should 
you be interested in representation in the follow- 
ing states please communicate with the above 
organization and you shall. receive prompt and 
intelligent service. You are under no obligation 
to us for this cooperation. 

Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Towa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey. North 
Carolina, Ohio. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Texas, West Virginia. 


MR. RETAILER OR JOBBER would you 
like to secure an experienced hardware execu- 
tive above the average? You can do so, on short 
notice. So read this through. There is a hard 
ware executive with thirty years’ experience in 
retail and wholesale hardware, mill supplies, 
plumbing supplies, farm implements, builder's 
supplies, cutlery, sporting goods, hotel and 
rtstaurant supplies, as buyer, sales and collections, 
holding positions with large important hardware 
jobhers for several years. Well posted in all 
lepartments retail and wholesale hardware prac- 
tice. He has heen out of the hardware business 
for a short time but would like to get back with 
a firm where his loyalty and ability would count. 
He is after a permanent place and noth'ng else 
will do. In good health and single. Those in- 
terested kindly write—Box B-254, care EX’arDwARE 
Act, New York City. 











Hardware Personnel 


FOR THE HARDWARE 
AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Men and women are registered in this bureau who 
can successfully fill any position listed below. Well 
recommended and trained in their occupations. 
MANAGERIAL DEPARTMENT 

Assistant managers, department managers. 
SALES DEPARTMENT 

Assistant sales manager, salesmen, inside and 

outside, sales correspondents, price clerks, order 


clerks. 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
Buyers, pick up boys. 
OFFICE MANAGER 
Cashier, bookkeeper, stenographers, clerks, mail 


clerks. 
SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
Shipping clerks, assistants, truck or chauffeurs, 


tock i 
STOCK DEPARTMENT 
Stock men, order pickers. 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
Catalogue compilers, circular layout men, ma- 


rators. 
ay oof DEPARTMENT 
Credit men, rte collectors. 

BILLING DEPARTMENT 

Pricing fn hy Alling machine operators. 
RETAIL DEPART 

Managers, assistants, cashiers, counter clerks, 

store salesmen, store boys, shipping clerks, re- 

ceiving clerks, locksmiths, repair men. 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS FOR THIS 
SERVICE 


This is the only employment agency which special- 
izes in the hardware and allied industries. 


Associated Placement Bureau 


152 West 42nd Street, New York Cily 
Wis. 7-1802, 1803 

















AVAILABLE—CONTACT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE to carry out plans and policies for the 
promotion of sales—to develop new channels for 
distribution. Practical merchandising experience. 
Successful sales record. Wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance in hardware field. Traveled exten- 
sively over the entire United States. Desires con- 
nection only with manufacturer. Salary second- 
ary to proposition offering stability and future. 
Address Box B-256, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 


SALESMAN: WITH 15 YEARS SUCCESS- 
FUL RECORD selling nationally known lines 
in eastern territory, seeks connection with sales 
staff. Would also consider an agency proposition. 
Have sold to wholesalers, retailers and industrials. 
Most recent connections in building supply field. 
Can furnish excellent references and am available 
immediately. Address: Irving W. Ratterman, 
9446-85 Road, Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y. 


HARDWARE MAN—forty -three years old, 
sober and industrious, twenty years’ experience in 
wholesale and retail hardware, open for a posi- 
tion with reputable retail firm where work and 
integrity will be rewarded. Can furnish first- 
class references as to honesty and ability. Will 
go anywhere, middle West or South preferred. 
Address Box B-239, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 39 years of age 
with 15 years’ experience covering greater New 
York territory and intimate contact with buyers 
for reputable mill supply and wholesale hardware 
Jobbers. Also acquainted with large industrial 
accounts. Can produce real volume for estab 
lished line. Commission or salary basis. Address 
Box B-245, care Harpware Ace, New York City. 
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THE ADVERTISERS INDEX is published as » Genrentenee and not as as part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. 


No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE 
MANAGER, CREDITS, SYSTEMATIZED, 11 
years’ experience, thoroughly conversant with 
statements of all nature and qualified to meet 
requirements of manufacturer, jobber or retailer. 
Suburban situation acceptable. Highest references. 
Age 32 years, married. Address Box B-230, care 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 





TO REPRESENT MANUFACTURER in St. 
Louis, Mo., selling to the Wholesale E‘ardware, 
Furniture, Grocery and Dry Goods Jobbers, De- 
partment Stores and Premium Buyers. Have 
twenty years’ experience, well acquainted with the 
different buyers and can produce results. Can 
give excellent references. Roland Kahn, 723 
Syracuse, St. Louis, Mo. 





SALESMAN—twenty years’ experience in the 
Metropolitan District seeks a line on commission. 
Only reputable financially responsible manufac- 
turers seekine the same type representation. Ad- 
dress Rox B-246, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 





HARDWARE CLERK, Age 40, 2 years’ ex- 
perience retai! store stock inventory amounted to 
about $10,000. Prefer location in Suffolk County 
or Nassau County. Address Box 235, care 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 


OCTOBER 26, 1933 





SALESMAN OR REPRESENTATIVE. Man. 
middle aged, experienced in the machine, tool and 
die business and trades will_act as either or both, 
on a commission basis. Can maintain a small 
repair or service shop. No investments. Ad 
— Pe W. Roberts, 621 Decatur St., Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, ten years sell- 
ing the hardware and sporting goods trade of 
eastern New York State. Seven years with last 
employer. A connection in Eastern territory de- 
sired, but not essential. References. Address Box 
226, care Harpware AGe, New York City. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN fifteen years’ ex- 
per'ence, wide acquaintance with wholesale and 
larger retail hardware trade, also mill supply 
houses in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. Moderate salary desired. Can 
furnish excellent references. Address Box B-247, 
care Harnware Acre, New York City. 





MR. JOBBER OR MANUFACTURER! Now 
is the time to replace that out-of-date catalog 
Having heen chief compiler and editor for a 
large catalog publisher I am canable of making 
your catalog whether 16 or 1900 pages at your 
office or here in New York City. Address Box 
B-210, care Harpware Ace, New York City. 





ASSISTANT BUYER, in mill and hardware 
lines worked for seven years with leading pur- 
chasing company. Single, willing to go any 
place. Cen furnish excellent references and am 
available immediately. Address Box B-253, care 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 


WANTED: PERMANENT WORK in Hard- 
ware Store. Can solder, paint, repair pumps, 
harness, drive truck; know hardware Ine. Mar- 
ried; 36 years of age. Honest, steady, can 
furnish references, and give bond if necessary. 
Address Roy Trester, Centerpoint, Indiana. 


ree SALESMAN WITH ESTAB- 
LISHED FOLLOWING among hardware and 
house-furnishing jobbers and department stores in 
Metropolitan district desires connection with manu 
facturer of line salable to those outlets. Address 
Box 237, care Harnware Ace, New York City 


WANTFD JOB AS MANAGER of hardware 
er general store, or clerk in store. an give 
hest of reference. Have had twenty-five years’ 
experience. Address Box B-258, care Harpwarrt 
Acre, New York City. 


EXPERTENCED HARDWARE MAN DE. 
SIRES POSITION as salesman or retail store 
manager. Best of references. Address Box B-218, 
cace of Harpware Ace, New York City. 
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MOULTON 
LADDERS 


The Moulton Ladder 
Manufacturing Co., 


Somerville, Mass. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


of the famous: 
MEMBER 


Hill Champion, Eureka 

Atlas Style D 

Spartan Style H 
and Roof Dryers 


HILL 


CLOTHES DRYER CO., Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
New York Distributor 


H. Kornahrens, Inc. 





WE DO OUR PART 








| CLANCY Galvanized 
HOSE CLAMPS 


“EASY ON THE HOSE” 







Cw 
Leak-Tight 
Rust-Proof 

Cw 


Standard of the World 
for 40 Years 
ows 


All Sizes 
Prompt Shipment 


Ask Your Jobber 


J. R. CLANCY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


Genuine Sandvik 











Together with the OBERG FILES combine the 


necessary features of durability and fast cutting. 
From Your Jobber or Write: 
SANDVIK SAW & ‘FOOL CORPORATION 


740 North Washington Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


109 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Bommer 
Checking Floor Hinges 





Suitable for 
all sizes and 
kinds of 
doors, metal 
or wood 





Write for illustrated catalogue 
Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stock and Profit with 


“G & B” QUALITY Products 


WIRE ~ POULTRY NETTING 
Goops STRAITLINE FENCING 


GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 
& | SCREEN WIRE CLOTH: 
“PEARL” 


“ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
Quatity PAINTED BLACK 





COPPER 
BRIGHT and ROMAN BRONZE 


' The Gilbert & Behnett Mfg. Co. 


Betablished 1818 America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory-Manufacturers 


WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Gauges 
New York City Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City, Me. San Francisee 




















Brass Head Rustless 
Numeral ThumbTacks 


For use on Windows, 
Screens, Storm Doors, 
Furniture Shelves, Bins, 
etc. Numbers run from 


to 75, 76 to 100. 25 
Numbers on each block, 
12 blocks in a box, 12 
boxes in a carton. Re- 
tail at 10¢ for 25 num- 
bers. Demand them 
from your jobber — if 
he cannot supply you 
write us. We protect 
the Hardware Jobher 
and Independent Mer- 
chant. 


Robt. E. Miller, Inc. 
35 Pearl Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Yate) 6 a O10) .0 BD 


SAMSON SPOT, PHOENIX and SACHEM brands 
each the standard of quality for its particular use. 


"There IS a Difference in Sash Cord’’ 
OTHER BRAIDED CORDS: COTTON TWINES 


AYaT | for catalogue, samples and selling information 


HARDWARE AGE 























HEISA keen fellow-” 





Novemser — bringing another series of 
advertisements to help you sell Nicholson Files. 

This month it is the fellow with the keen 
mind, whose face looks at the thousands of read- 
ers of Nicholson File advertising, bringing home 
to them the fact that keenness in human minds 
and also cutting tools is a necessary quality. 
As in other months, Nicholson File Advertising 


a> 


Gi 


a 


for November is released in Collier’s, Time, 
Farm Papers, Semi-Scientific Papers, and a list 
of metropolitan newspapers and hardware and 
industrial papers. 

This advertising is getting action. Let it get 
action for you. Carry the full line of Nichol- 
son Files. At your jobber’s. Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


NICHOLSON FILES holso, 
USA 


OCTOBER 26, 1933 








The New W/NVCHESTER Super Speeds 


lead and throws it better, yet is easy on the shoulder. 
*Seal-Tite molded composition wads. Winchester 
precision-made chilled shot, except BBs, which are 
soft. Not intended for short range. 


IVE me the new Winchester heavy hitters,” 

Says customer after customer. “Those high 
speed, long range red-and-black babies that don’t 
string their shot.” 


They mean Winchester Super Speeds—Leader cr 
Repeater. The new long range shot shells that 
walloped their way to fame on Opening Day in 
the North. 


They are hot after them for high-passing big-flight 
ducks and geese—far-off pheasants—wide-circling 
white hares or foxes—in buckshot or single ball 
(Repeater only) for running deer. 


Staynless no-rust primers jam-full of getaway. 
NEW progressive burning powder that throws more 


They are strongly advertised—draw good trade. 
Stock them. Display them. Sell a lot. Also Repeater 
Super Speeds in 410 gauge for all hunting use. 


For all average hunting, sell the regular, popular 
Winchester Leader, Repeater and Ranger Shells, in 
the loads that have the call in your district. 


Valuable new sales-building Shot Shell folder lists 
all po pular loads. A supply for your customers will 
help your sales. Write for some TODAY. 


* Winchester use licensed under Patents 1,659,649, 1.577.426, 1,576,759, 1,485,337 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
WINCHESTER enor sues 


SHC 
HARDWARE AGE 


Address Dept. 40-T 








